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THE OUTLOOK. 


S we goto press, brief telegraphic reports an- 
A nounce another conflict between the Russians 
and the Afghans, with a severe defeat of the former. 
If these reports are confirmed, war is rendered still 
more certain; without this further complication, 
indications point steadily to the near approach of 
hostilities. More significant than any diplomatic 
delays or protestations of a desire for peace is the 
energy with which both Governments are pushing 
warlike preparations in all departments. It is now 
reported that the Russians have consented to the 
appointment of a mixed Commission to examine, on 
the ground, the conflicting reports of General Koma- 
roff and Sir Peter Lumsden; but, unless all indica- 
tions fail, the Tsar has already gone so far that he 
could not withdraw from his position in case the 
report proved adverse to the Russian claims. In 
all probability diplomatic relations are sustained 
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for the purpose of time, and 
their discontinuance any day will not surprise 
careful observers. The House of Commons has 
voted the $55,000,000 asked for by the Govern- 
ment as a war credit, and while Mr. Gladstone shows 
in every speech his desire for peace, his determination 
to sustain the honor of England is equally evident. 
It is satisfactory to note the practical end of the 
Soudan campaign by the withdrawal of General Gra- 
ham’s troops in order to leave them free to act in 
Asia. There is no doubt that General Wolseley’s 
army would be dispatched in the same direction if it 
could be extricated from the desert. 


While the European stage is being cleared for 
another great historical drama, the French, with 
their love of dramatic situations and surprises, have 
been performing a little comedy in Egypt. A French 
newspaper, the ‘‘ Bosphore Egyptien.” nas been favor- 
ing its readers with denunciations of English control ; 
and the Egyptian authorities, with the consent of the 
English, suppressed it. Although distinctively an 
incendiary publication, it was apparently a great piece 
of folly to exaggerate the importance of this petty 
newspeper by putting upon it the strong hand of 
government. It had a small cireulation, and 
could not work in a year as much mischief as 
its suppression has brought about in a week. The 
new French Ministry, anxious to show its zeal and 
to retrieve the Tonquin disasters, promptly made the 
suppression of the ‘‘ Bosphore Egyptien ” the occasion 
for withdrawing diplomatic relations with Egypt, 
and threatened withdrawal from the Convention 
which recently put Egyptian finances on a tolerably 
secure basis. It was not so much what was done as 
the manner of doing it which made a breeze in Europe 
and suggested a possible understanding between 
France and Russia, and a purpose on the part of 
France of adding to England's complications. Latest 
reports, however, indicate that this insignificant 
affair is not likely to prove a casus belli even between 
the newspapers. 


—--— 


At last an encounter of proportions formidable 
enough to admit of the term battle has taken place 
between General Middleton’s Canadian volunteers 
and the half-breeds under Louis Riel. Arriving at 
Battleford, General Middleton relieved the police 
and inhabitants shut up in the fort, and learned 
that the reported massacre at Fort Pitt was greatly 
exaggerated, if not absolutely untrue. The garrison 
were allowed by the Indians to escape on araft. At 
Frog Lake there had been a greater loss of li fe, some 
dozen of whites having been shot while leaving 
church. Advancing from Battleford, General Mid- 
dleton’s scouts were fired upon by half-breeds at Fish 
Creek, twenty-five miles north of Clark’s Crossing, 
and a general engagement followed. Probably five 
hundred volunteers were opposed by half the number 
of half-breeds. Though the latter retired, they 
carried with them the honors of the day. General 
Middleton’s report says that his killed and wounded 
were ‘‘too numerous,” about thirty-five in all. 
Canadian authorities declare that the young citizen 
soldiers taken from the desk and counter were 
totally unfit to cope with the half-breed sharp- 
shooters and backwoodsmen. [In Montreal some 
anxiety is expressed as to the position of General 
Middleton, which many fear is critical.  Riel’s 
lieutenant and right-hand man, Gabriel Dumont, was 
killed in the battle. Another engagement is prob- 
able within a few days. 


Affairs on the Isthmus of Panama are still turbu- 
lent ; and the civilians, foreigners as well as native, 
are in a stateof constantalarm. The steamer Aca- 
pulco” landed a strong force of American marines 
and sailors on the 21st instant, and four or five 
United States war-ships are in the ports of Panama 
and Aspinwal). Admiral Jouett telegraphed to Sec- 
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retary Whitney on inter that the o-cupation of 
Panama by American troops had been absolutely 
necessary to protect transit and Americsn property, 
but that he should withdraw his forces as soon asthe 
Panama ‘‘ Government officials” arrived. In reply 
he was directed, in effect, to use hisown judgment as 
to military interference. On the following day-the 
American forces were withdrawn from the city, leav- 
ing it in the hands of the rebels, on the assurance of 
General Aizpurn that he would be responsible for the 
security of the city. The erection of barricades and 
defenses shows that the insurgents propose to fight 
the Colombian troops in the city itself. American 
residents are indignant at the action of the United 
States troops, who, their dispatches complain, ‘* first 
occupied the town and then cruelly withdrew, leaving 
the people helpless and the city in control of a lawless 
mob.” A more unreasonable and unprincipled war 
than that now distracting the Isthmus it would be 
hard to imagine. It is impossible for an observer 
at a distance to discern any question of right or 
wrong involved, and ambition, revenge, and p!under 
seem motives common to both parties. 


The two conflicting tendencies in the Administra- 
tion respecting the Civil Service have received strik: 
ing illustration during the last week. On the one 
hand, the Secretary of the Navy has brought to official 
light the fact, which has been heretofore matter of 
general but somewhat vague reputation, that in the 
navy-yards the workingmen have been compelled to 
vote the *‘ regular ticket,” which has been given them 
to deposit without even reading, and he has ordered 
that the foreman who rendered this service to his 
party, on the Pacific coast, ‘‘ should be cleared out of 
the yard, in the interest of decent government,” and 
that ‘‘if any similar proceeding, or anything lke it, 
or aby attempt to coerce the vote of the employees of 
the yard by foremen or superior officers, should take 
place hereafter, whether in the interest of the domi- 
nant party or otherwise, I will apply a similar rem- 
edy.” This is admirable. So is the appointment of 
Mr. Conrad N. Jordan, a well-known banker and finan- 
cier of New York City, as Treasurer, in place of Mr. 
W) man, whose resignation appears to have been wholly 
voluntary on his part, and accepted with regret by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. On the other hand, Mr. 
Sperry, whose admini tration of the New Haven Post- 
Office has had an almost national reputation, like 
that of Mr. Pearson in this city, is allowed 
to depart, to give place to a Democrat; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has appointed Messrs. P:/ls- 
bury and Chase as revenue collectors, the former 
in Massachusetts, the latterin Maine. Of Mr. Chase 
we know nothing ; but Mr. Pillsbury’s political course 
quite justifies the characterization of the ‘‘ Evening 
Post :” ** Worse selections than Pillsbury and Chase 
could hardly be made without goiug among the tech- 
n.cally criminal class.” Mr. Troup’s appointment in 
Connecticut appears to be not much better. The pro- 
tests which these appointments have evoked from the 
independent press of New England would, we should 
think, give Secretary Manning ‘‘ pause ;” and it is 
apparently in his Department chiefly that the old spirit 
of machine administration survives ; there it is still 
strong. This devil is not yet cast out of American pol- 
itics, but there were never s0 Mavy, so earue-t, and so 
hopeful exorcists at work upon the patient. These 
Internal Revenue appointments appear to have been 
made as a concession to the Butler Democracy, which 
rather aggravates the offense. They require to be con- 
firmed by the Senate ; and possibly that body will 
give Mr. Manning achance to correct his biunderand 
atone for his fault ; but we fear that this is not prob- 
able. 


@ 


~~ 


The Constitution of the United States provides 
(Art. I., § 10) that ‘* No State shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” It also pro- 


vides (Amendment XI.) that ‘‘the judicial power 
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of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity commenced or prose- 
cuted against one of the United States, by citizens 
of another State, or subjects of any foreign 
State.” In 1871 the State of Virginia issued ccr- 
tain bonds, and to secure their sale provided that 
the coupons should be receivable for taxes; in 1882 
it repealed this provision, and enacted that tax col- 
lectors should not receive such coupons. Certain tax- 
payers having tendered their coupons in payment of 
taxes, brought suits in the United States Courts 
against the tax collector to prevent proceedings to col- 
lect the tax in cash. Two questions were thus pre- 
sented to the Court for adjudication ; first, whether 
these were suits against the State of Virginia, and thus 
prohibited by the Eleventh Amendment to the Con- 
stitution ; second, whether the act of 1882 forbidding 
the payment of taxes by coupons was an act impair- 
ing a contract made by the State when it issued those 
bonds and provided that the coupons should be re- 
ceived for taxes. The Supreme Court has just ren- 
dered a decision in these cases. It holds, first, that 
the bonds issued under the law of 1871 constituted a 
contract, under which the State of Virginia was 
bound to receive the coupons for taxes, and that the 
subsequent act of 1882 impaired that contract, and 
was therefore unconstitutional and void ; and, second, 
that a suit against the tax collector is nota suit 
against the State ;-that the law of 1882, being uncon- 
stitutional, is no law at all, and that the collector, in 
endeavoring to compel a cash payment of taxes under 
it, acts as if there were no such law, and at his own 


peril. 


The conscience of the Nation is so opposed, and 
justly, to repudiation, in all its forms, that it will 
welcome a decision of the Supreme Court which for- 
bids it, without inquiring very closely into the grounds 
on which it rests. But four judges, including the 
Chief Justice, dissent from the opinion of the Court 
on the second point ; and the lay reader who takes 
the trouble to compare the opinions of the Court will 
be compelled to the conclusion that the majority have 
stretched a point in order to checkmate repudiation ; 
he will be likely to think that a tax collector who pro- 
ceeds, in the name of the State, to do on behalf of the 
State what the State has commanded him to do, and 
for neglect of which he and his sureties would be 
liable to prosecution in the State courts, is an 
agent of the State, and an action against him, the 
effect of which is to compel the State to receive its 
own coupons and so fulfill its pledges, isin effect and 
fact a suit against the State. The decision must 
therefore be regarded as another step toward the 
nationalization of our government; it sanctions 
the indirect exercise of au authority over a State 
which under our present Constitution could not be 
directly exercised. What isthe advantage of the 
Eleventh Amendment is another question. The 
objections to suing a State, or even the Nation, 
appear to us rather theoretical than practical ; but 
if so, the amendment should be repealed, not evaded. 
The political effect on the State of Virginia we shall 
not attempt to foretell. We do not see why a State 
may not become bankrupt as well as an individual or 
a corporation ; and as nearly as we can make out, 
Virginia is dangerously near this condition. Itis 
claimed that the effect of the decision will be to close 
the public schools, which cannot live on unmarketa- 
ble coupons. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Rudger Clawson is another blow, 
not at Mormonism, but at polygamy. He was in- 
dicted for polygamy, and sentenced to a fine of $800 
and four years’ imprisonment. He appealed, on the 
ground that it was his right to be tried by a jury of 
his peers, and that the law excluding all believers in 
polygamy from the jury wasa violation of this right. 
The Supreme Court affirms the conviction. A bur- 
glar has not a right to be tried by a jury who believe 
that property is theft.” Polygamy appears to be 
weakening somewhat under these reiterated blows. 
A Mormon missionary, just arrived with a hundred 
or so of converts, is reported to have said, since this 
decision, though whether apropos of it we do not 
know, ‘‘ We teach that marriage isa divine institu- 
tion, but leave it entirely to the conscience of the 
converts to accept the doctrine.” But we do not see 
any evidence that Mormonism is weakening. On the 
contrary, Elder Morgan, President of the Mormon 
Church in the South, reports that they have sixty-five 
elders at work in that section, and that fully 700 
Mormon converts will leave the Southern States for 
Utah and Colorado this year. But the leaders are 


put in an illogical position, which must in time abate 
something of their old-time authority. For illustra- 
tion, read the letter from our own correspondent on 
another page. 


The sooner the present New York Legislature ad- 
journs and goes home the better for the peonle. It 
has done nothing useful and something harmful. kt 
has wrangled over the Freedom of Worship bill with- 
out even attempting to consider the principles upon 
which the reformation of offenders shouid be con- 
ducted ; it has left, practically, our prisons without 
any system of industry, the prisoners to be supported 
in idleness by the taxpayers ; it has tried to emasculate 
the Gas bill so as to give the cilizens the least possible 
relief, and done nothing else with it yet; it has 
dallied with the Forestry bill while the forests are 
being destroyed by the woodman’s ax and the 
camper's fire; it has passed the Niagara Park bill 
only because the pressure was so strong that it could 
not be safely disregarded ; and now it has passed to 
a third reading, without opportunity for adequate 
consideration, a liquor-sellers’ license law, the full 
effect of which probably can only be determined by 
the courts, if it ever becomes a law, but which cer- 
tainly weakens, if it does not destroy, the Civil Dam- 
age provisions of the present law, puts an end to the 
power of a town to prohibit license, hinders arrest of 
violators of the law by policemen, gives an enlarged 
opportunity to minors to frequent saloons, and fixes 
licenses at an absurdly low figure. We depart from 
our usual custom, and print from the New York 
‘‘ Herald ’ the names of the members of the Assem- 
bly who voted for this Bill to Protect and Promote 
the Liquor Traffic; and we advise our New York 
State readers to cut the list out, and, if their repre- 
sentative is on it, call him to a sharp account : 

Yras.—Messrs. Barnum, Barclay, Brennan, Byrne, 
Cantor, Coffey, Connelly, Church, Demers, Drieas, 
Earl, Eiseman, Ely, Farrell, Felter, Finn, Giese, 
Gould, Greene, Hagan, Henry Haggerty, James Hag- 
gerty, Hardenberg, Hardin, Hooley, Horne, Ives, 
Jackson, Johnson, Kenny, Kunzenman, Lindsay, 
Loderick, MeCann, McClelland, MeGouldrick, Murray, 
Myers, Niles, Oliver, Osborae, Reilly, Roche, Rocke- 
feller, Roesch, Rosenthal, Shea, Sherman, Charles 
Smith, Thomas A. Smith, Steber, Taylor, Tynan, 
Wafer, Whiteman, and Windolph. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature is at the same time 
considering, and will prebably pass, a simple High 
License bill. All amendments reducing the proposed 
high rates have been voted down. 


The investigations regarding the Buddensiek horror 
in this city have shown a state of things worse even 
than the press had supposed. The results are form- 
ulated in a verdict by the coroner's jury, whose work 
has been much more thorough than is usual in such 
cases. The jury report thatthe Building Bureau has 
not legal power adequate for the necessities of such a 
metropolis as New York City ; that it has been negli- 
gent and derelict in the exercise of such powers as it 
possesses ; that its examiners have been criminally 
negligent and totally incompetent; and that under 
their supervision the fallen buildings were allowed to 
go up in violation of law and of common sense. The 
evidence showed that the examiners have been ap- 
pointed by political favoritism, and have done per- 
fanctorily all their work, except drawing their 
salary ; one of them testified that the knew but little 
about mason work, and nothing about mortar. 
How such a man could pass the required examination 
is a conundrum ; we giveitup. Buddensiek, the real 
owner, Franck, the boss mason, and the two inspect- 
ors have been indicted for manslaughter. This is 
right; but not enough. The laborers’ organizations 
should take up the following recommendation of the 
coroner's jury, and press it on the public and on the 
State Legislature : 

“The jury earnestly urge the importance of such legisla- 
tion as will lead to a rigid and intelligent control over all 
future constructions of buildings, and suggest that a De- 
partment of Buildings be established ander one responsible 
head appointed by the Mayor. This they believe would be 
a good means of securing for the citizens of New York good 
and efficient building regulations.’’ 


We are glad to note several meetings of laborers 
in this city and Brooklyn, in the interest of such 
areform ; we hope they will keep up the agitation. 


If the laborers would unite their forces in support 
of such practical reforms in the interest of labor, they 
could carry them, with the hearty support of the ma- 
jority of the community and the acquiescence of the 
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few would-be opponents. Forthe interest of labor is 
the interest of the public; and the public know it. 
Connecticut has passed a law creating a Labor Buyeau, 
with a Commissioner whose duty it shall be to collect 
and publish in an official report information upon 
the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours 
of labor, and the earnings of laboring men and 
women, and the means of promoting their ma- 
terial, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. The 
Legislatures of both Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania have under consideration a bill, modeled 
upon the English statute, rendering corporations 
liable to their employees for accidents occasioned 
by other employees—a bill which is an absolute 
act of justice, and a necessary measure of 
protection, especially for railroad employees, and 
which the workingmen of the State could compel 
eitber or both parties to pass, in spite of railroad 
opposition, if they would unite in the demand and 
enforce it at the polls. Two State courts in the State 
have decided that ‘‘ store orders” are not wages, and 
that wages paid by store orders can be recovered not- 
withstanding, in a suit against the company. The 
law under which this decision is rendered is not 
before us ; but there is no question that the ‘‘ pluck- 
me” stores, which.are a characteristic feature of 
many mining and manufacturing villages, in which 
poor goods are furnished at twenty to fifty per cent. 
above market prices, on orders which the working- 
men are practically compelled to take in lieu of cash, 
are one of the worst impositions to which working- 
men have to submit, and one which they ought long 
since to have abated by peaceable measures through 
the State Legislatures. We have not seen the text 
of the bill prohibiting children’s labor, which is re- 
ported to have passed the New York Assembly, but 
the facts recently reported in our columns are sufii- 
cient to show that this is an abuse which requires 
legislative interference. These are practical reforms, 
and in every instance can be effected by united effort 
under wise leadership. 


The decision of the Superior Court of the city of New 
York, in full bench, reversing the order of the Court 
below inflicting a fine on ex-Mayor Edson for violat- 
ing an injunction of the Court and proceeding, in 
spite of it, to make appointments from which he had 
been enjoined, in so far as it rests upon the ques- 
tionable jurisdiction of the Court issuing the injunc- 
tion, is a matter of purely local interest ; but the 
broader principle announced by Judge Ingraham is 
of interest to the country, and we cannot doubt is 
essential to the preservation of the balance of func- 
tions in a free government. The Judge denies abso- 
lutely the right of a court to inquire into the motives 
of an executive in the exercise of his executive duties, 
and enjoin him from performing an act in itself within 
the scope of his authority, because he is alleged to be 
acting, in doing it, from corrupt or illegal motives. 
It is certainly better chat occasionally a bad or even 
corrupt appointment should be made than that the 
courts should undertake to supervise the appointing 
power of the government, whether municipal, State, 
or National. 


The first meeting of the third International Lesson 
Committee was held in Cincinnati April 15 and 16. 
The Committee gave careful consideration to the 
various recommendations and communications ad- 
dressed to them, and have connected with their pro- 
posed course for the future certain lessons on tem- 
perance and on missions, to be used in the room of, 
or in addition to, the quarterly reviews. They have 
not made any very material modification in the 
plans of past years. They have agreed upon an- 
other term of seven years’ study, three years to be 
spent upon the Old Testament and four years upon 
the New in alternate six months. The lessons select- 
ed for the first year are not yet made public, but will 
be as soon as they have been considered by the cor- 
responding members in Great Britain and France. 


In the heated discussions in which some of our 
contemporaries have engaged respecting the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Course, The Christian Union 
has taken no part. It is always easier to criticise 
than construct, and especially easier for the pastor 
of a local church, considering the interests of his own 
parish, to form a series advantageous for its use, 
than for a committee considering the common inter- 
ests of France, Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States to lay out a scheme of lessons equally 
advantageous for all localities, all denominations, 
and students of all ages. The difficulties in the 
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International Sunday-School system are inherent 
and unavoidable. There is no possible way by which 
the same lesson can be studied by the infant class 
and the adult Bible student without some disad- 
vantage now to one, now to the other, and now to 
both. There is no possible way by which one topic 
can be selected equally good for the intelligent 
scholars in a well-equipped Sunday-school, with 
educated teachers and fine libraries at hand, and for 
the Sunday-school of the backwoods, where teachers 
ure rare, attendance is intermittent, and books and 
‘‘helps” are few. But the advantages in the Inter- 
national Course have seemed to us from the first, and 
atill seem to us, greatly to overbalance the disad- 
vantages. There is areal moral force in the joint 
study of so many thousand students, and there isa 
practical advantage in the multiplication of lesson 
‘‘ helps,” which have come now to be a feature of 
every religious newspaper, and in the possibility of 
combined study in normal classes and Sunday-school 
assemblies. We are unable to see how those who 
believe in the divine character of the Old Testament 
can wish to have it eliminated from Sunday-school 
instruction ; nor how those who are familiar with 
boy and girl nature can doubt that, on the whole, the 
Old Testament history, which presents trutn in con- 
crete forms, is better adapted to interest, and, on the 
whole, to instruct, than the Epistles, which present 
truth in abstract forms. We have, indeed, thought, 
and we still think, that the Committee could have 
improved on their past course, by laying out one 
which should not be and should not attempt to be 
chronological. We think it a misfortune that our 
children should go through seven years of instruction 
in the Sunday-school and come out without system- 
atic knowledge of what the Bible teaches, either 
respecting the great doctrines or respecting the great 
duties. We should be glad to see the Committee lay 
out its Old Testament lessons, not with reference to 
teaching Old Testament history, but with reference 
to elucidating either what the Old Testament teaches 
about redemption or what it teaches about practical 
ethics, or what it teaches upon both subjects. We 
recognize the difficulty of constructing such a course, 
but we do not think it impossible. Nevertheless the 
thanks of the universal Christian church are due to 
the gentlemen who have been rewarded with more 
criticism than compliment for their earnest and self- 
denying labors, acd we have no doubt that their rec- 
ommendation will be accepted, adopted, and used by 
the great body of Christian churches in the future as 
in the past ; nor must it be forgotten that any church 
which finds this method inadequate for its own use 
has the Protestant liberty of modifying it or dispens- 
ing with it altogether. 


Latest accounts deny that General Barrios was 
killed by the treachery of Zaldivar, and declare 
that he was shot by a sharpshooter in a tree while 
he was leading his forces in a charge against the San 
Salvadorians. A committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature is investigating the methods of expendi- 
ture on the State House.——The Marié-Garrison 
suits have been settled, the Missouri Pacific road 
paying about a million dollars to the plaintiffs. Litiga- 
tion has been going on nine years, and has cost about 
$700,000.——King Leopold, of Belgium, wishes to 
assume the title of sovereign of the Congo State. —— 
Sterling, Kansas, and Dennison, Texas, have been 
partly demolished by tornadoes. In both States 
heavy storms have done much damage.——The bill 
regulating child labor in factories has passed the 
New York Senate. The Assembly has passed a bill 
giving the Board of Health further powers in sanitary 
matters.——The Prussian Landtag has refused 
to repeal the laws stopping the temporalities of 
the Catholic priests. ——- There has been a great 
voleanic eruption in Java.——Cunningham and 
Burton, charged with being the authors of the 
explosion in the House of Commons and the lower, 
have been arraigned in London.——Iao Washington, 
Dickson, the foreman of the Star Route jury, is on 
trial for bribery. ——Prince Krapotkine has been re- 
leased from prison.——An explosion in the Admiralty 
Office, London, on last Thursday, at first supposed 
to be the work of Irish dynamiters, is now thought 
to have been caused by personal enemies of Mr. 
Swanison, Chief Clerk, who was severely injured.—— 
President Cleveland declines to change the sentence of 
General Swaim, late Judge Advocate General. ——The 
steamship ‘‘ City of Mexico” has been seized by Col- 
lector Robertson, and her captain, O’Brien, arrested 
on a charge of violation of the neutrality laws in car- 


rying arms to the Colombian insurgents and allowing 
them to use the vessel to capture enemies. ——Gen- 
eral Grant's condition remains, on the whole, favor- 
able. He has been out every pleasant day.———Secre- 
tary Bayard declines to recognize the validity of the 
paper blockade of the Colombian ports. —— W hile 
New York is considering a measure designed to pro- 
tect publishers of criminal literature, as reported in 
last week's Christian Union, Connecticut has passed a 
law to punish them. 
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THE COMMUNIST PROGRAMME. 


HERE lies before us, as we write, an ‘‘ Address 

to the Workingmen of America,” issued by the 
Pittsburg Congress of the International Working 
People’s Association, October 16, 1883. It is nota 
new document, but it bas newly come into our hands. 
How many of this tract have been printed, and what 
its circulation, we do not know; but as the Inter- 
national is estimated by competent and well- 
informed persons to number a total membership, in 
this coantry and Europe, of over half a million, the 
document has apparently a constituency behind 
it. We condense its complaints and its demands, 
endeavoting to do so with absolute truthfulness and 
justice, that our readers may see exactly what is 


THE COMMUNIST PROGRAMME, 


Present society is founded on the expoliation of 
the propertyless by the propertied. The capitalists 
buy the propertyless, body and soul, for the price of 
the mere cost of existence, and take for themselves 
all the product of their industry, over and above the 
actual liviug necessities of the workingmen. If now 
and then one of the propertyless becomes rich, it 1s 
mot by industry, but by speculation: that is, by ab- 
sorbing the labor product of others. In the struggles 
produced by competition, the middle class are over- 
come, wealth is concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of capitalists, the average income of the 
working classes is diminished, and business and 
commercial crises are the result, when the misery of 
the wage-workers reaches its extreme. Five-eighths 
of all products of the United States have gone into 
the hands of the capitalists, leaving three-eighths to 
pass into the hands of the producers. The capitalists 
are but one-tenth of our population, and are unable 
to consume their profits; the workers are unable to 
consume more than they receive, that is, their three- 
cighths ; the consequence is overproduction, with all 
its attendant evils. Under this system an increasing 
proportion of the propertyless class ‘‘ becomes pau- 
perized and is driven into crime, vagabondage, prosti- 
tution, suicide, starvation, and general depravity.” 

THE REMEDY is ceaseless agitation, ‘‘ agitation for 
the purpose of organization; organization for the 
purpose of rebellion.” The end of this rebellion is a 
‘true order,” whieh can be achieved only when all 
implements of labor, the soil, and all other forms of 
property become the property of society, a ‘‘ com- 
mon and undivided capital,” making it forever im- 
possible that any individual should ever accumulate 
private wealth. Then no one need work more than 
a few hours a day, and yet all will be able to satisfy 
their needs, and time and opportunity will be given 
to every one to secure the privileges of a higher educa- 
tion. The present political system must be destroyed. 
‘‘ All laws are directed against the working people. 

Even the school serves only the purpose of 
furnishing the offspring of the wealthy with those 
qualities necessary to uphold their class domination. 
The children of the poor get scarcely a formal ele- 
mentary training, and this, too, is mainly directed 
to such branches as tend to producing preju- 
dice, arrogance, and seryility ; in short, want of 
sense. The church, fiually, seeks to make complete 
idiots out of the mass, and to make them forego the 
paradise on earth by promising a fictitious heaven.” 
Thus in America, as in Europe, ‘‘ the struggle of the 
proletariat (workingmen) with the bourgeoisie (capi- 
talist) must have a violent revolutionary character.” 
All attempts to reform by peaceable means, as by 
the ballot, are and must be futile. ‘‘ By force our 
anvestors liberated themselves from political oppres- 
sion ; by force their children will have to liberate 
themselves from bondage. ‘It is therefore your right, 
as itis your duty,’ says Jefferson, ‘to arm.’” The 
sum of the whole is thus stated : 


“What we would achieve is, therefore, plainly and sim- 
ply : 

“1. Destruction of the existing class rule, by all means : 
i. ¢., by energetic, relentless, revolutionary, and interna- 
tional action. 


‘*2. Establishment of a free society based upon co-opera. 
tive organization of production. 

“3. Free exchange of equivalent products by and between 
the productive organizations, without commerce and profit- 
monygery. 

“4. Organization of education on a secular, scientific, 
and equal basis for both sexes. 

**5. Equal righis for all, without distinction of sex or race. 

**. Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts be 
tween the autonomous (independent ) communes and asso 
clations, resting on a federalistic basis. 

‘“* W hoever agrees with this ideal, let him grasp our out 
stretched brother-hands 


The Christian Union does not agree with this ideal, 
and does not grasp this outstretched brother hand. 
It is not true that a common ownership ever has 
given, or ever can give, a common wealth; not true 
that, in a free Republic founded on manhood suf- 
frage, the laws enacted by the majority of the people 
are directed against the interests of the majority ; 
aot true that the American public-school system is 
administered in the interests of the wealthy and 
against the interests of the poor; not true that the 
church seeks to make idiots of the masses, or is re- 
peating in America in the nineteenth century the 
blunder and crime which it perpetrated in France in 
the eighteenth ; not true that revolutionary meas- 
ures can do anything but aggravate an evil which it 
is the work of Christianity and education to cure. 
The Christian Union does not propose to go into an 
industrial partnership with men whose avowed aim 
it is to see how little work they can do in the world ; 
still less to aid them in converting modern society 
into a joint stock enterprise, with Herr Most as Chief 
Director. We do not, therefore, agree with this 
ideal, nor grasp this outstretched brother-band. 

Nevertheless, those who, with us, believe in the 
rights of property and in the permanence of the Ten 
Commandments cannot afford to smile with supercili- 
ous contempt on such an acdress as this. It isthe duty 
of the statesman, the philanthropist, and the clergy- 
man to recognize it ; to examine the complaint ; to dis- 
criminate between the truth which makes it effective 
and the falsehood which makes it also dangerous ; to 
consider what are the causes which produce a hundred 
thousand paupers in the city of New York, make 
one in every seveaty of our population a member of 
the criminal class, render possible ‘‘ overproduc- 
tion,” bring about hard times and commercial 
crises, reward gamblers with enormous fortunes 
and honest industry with a bare living, facilitate 
the multiplication of strikes, and beget an industrial 
discontent which furnishes willing readers for such 
an appeal of ignorance to ignorance as this docu- 
ment. This sort of communism is quackery; but 
quacks flourish only where disease exists. The 
panacea is a humbug; but the epidemic is real. 
Christian thinkers ought to be sending on the heels 
of this appeal, and the literature of which it is 
a type, their appeals, recognizing the evils to be 
corrected and the wrongs to be rightened, and point- 
ing out to the workingman the Christian and 
rational remedy. If, as may be the case, no man 
is wise enough yet to prescribe a cure, he may 
at least take counsel with those who suffer most 
from the present distress. Meanwhile something is 
gained by a clear understanding of the Communist 
Programme. While in the interest of humanity we 
are seeking to give the Indian individual rights and 
take him off his reservation, the communist proposes 
to take away from the white man his individual 
rights, and put him on a reservation. You who 
have saved a little mones and bought a home of 
your own, what do you think of it ’ 


IN BONDS. 


Hk world will never forget the homeward march 
of the ten thousand Greeks urder Xenophon. 
It was not a victorious advance ; it was not a fruit 
ful conquest ; it was a retreat, and yet forever mem- 
orable among all the brilliant exploits of valiant men. 
It was a great and unforgetable achievement because 
of the numberless and terrible obstacles which were 
overcome. The Greeks were more than a thousand 
miles from the sea which washed their native shores - 
deep, swift rivers, a wild country, mountain ranges, 
hunger, thirst, and interminable marches, lay between 
them and any hope of safety ; they were an insignifi- 
cant band of ten thousand among hostile millions. 
What wonder, then, that when they saw at last the 
vision of the blue A’gean the tears sprang to their 
eyes and they cried aloud in their joy? All the world 
has heard their shout and remembers how they turned 
defeat into immortal victory. 
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Paul was all his life confronted by tremendous ob- 
stacles ; weakness of body, hatred of Jews, miscon- 
ception of Christians, bonds, scourgings, imprison- 
ments, trials, shipwrecs, crowd the few chapters 
which tell the story of his active life. He never had 
a free field on which to display at leisure, and in the 
order of a deliberate planning, all the forces and gifts 
of his nature ; he was always in bonds of some sort; 
and yet, shackled, cramped, and burdened, what a 
triumphant life was his! What a victorious march 
was that which began at Damascus, on the borders of 
the oldest civilization, and ended at Rome, on the 
confines of the great new world that was rising in 
Western Europe! Paul, a prisoner, was more potent 
than the Roman emperor with the resources of the 
world in his hand ! 

No man lives whose life is entirely free from limi- 
tations, restrictions, and burdens; in one way or 
another we are all crippled, disabled, hampered ; 


bonds are part of the universal experience. This is 


a dark fact, but not a discouraging one; it weakens 
only those who choose to be made weak by it ; to all 
others it is a source of power. The measure of suc- 
cess in life is not clear, symmetrical achievement ; it 
is the result attained as against the obstacles in the 
path. The man who starts with bad blood in his 
veins, bad surroundings in his childhood, imperfect 
education, and advances to honesty, honor, and influ- 
ence in a humble sphere, has done a far greater deed 
than he who, starting with good influences rocking 
his cradle, overshadowing his childhood, and open- 
ing all the gates of opportunity as he advances, 
moves to the front rank and dies in the fullness of a 
rounded career ; the first and less apparent success 
required the greater forth-putting of power, and was 
therefore the greater achievement. When drifts lie 
piled upon the track the locomotive puts ferth as 
much mechanical energy in going a mile as would 
be required for the swift journey of a hundred miles 
along an unobstructed road. 

In every community there are men and women pain- 
fully conscious of their limitations, defects of nature 
and training, and who are tempted to fold their 
hands in despair because they are too feeble to ad- 
vance the world’s work. If they were rich, they say 
to themselves, they would give bountifully ; if they 
were educated, they would stand bravely at the 
front ; if they had social position, they would maks 
noble use of the influence it gives; if they had even 
inherited a good name, they would do something 
worth doing; but none of these things are theirs, 
and therefore they are useless to their fellows! They 
are prisoners, but, unlike Paul, they sit and look at 
their chains, instead of standing erect, and letting 
their bonds emphasize the victory of the spirit. 

It is to just such lives—lives hampered, limited, 
burdened—that the noblest heroisms and the most 
honorable achievements are possible. To inherit a 
blemished name, and yetto be sweet, patient, and 
silent, is to draw healing waters from a bitter fount- 
ain, and to turn weakness into strength ; to be without 
education, and yet to strive constantly for enlarge- 
ment of life, is to develop that intelligence which is 
the supreme result of the highest training; to be 
poor, obscure, and without social recognition, and 
yet to be helpful, without malice or envy, doing 
one’s work with scant recognition, but in the spirit 
of Christ, is to add another to the careers which en- 
rich and redeem the world. To be in bonds, and yet 
be strong, is to achieve a success such as greatly en- 
dowed natures often miss. Noble in the vision of 
God, and in the light of eternity, are they who, being 
hampered ard burdened, strive heroically, live hope- 
fully, and die triumphantly. 


THE DOMESTIC BUDGET. 


NE of the sharpest criticisms which Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, in his suggestive little treatise on 
‘** Congressional Government,” makes on our metbods 
of doing business in the House of Representatives, is 
one against the folly of having two financial commit- 
tees—one on Ways and Means, charged with the 
duty of raising a revenue ; the other on Appropria- 
tions, charged with the duty of expending it. Hap- 
pily for us, he says, our problem thus far has been, 
not how to get money, but how to spend what we 
bave. Were it not for this fact, the Government 
would have been brought long since into serious em- 
barrassment by such a division of functions. 
Congress has fashioned its financial machinery 
after that of the average household; and as in most 
American households the problem is not how to 
spend our income, but how to get an income to ex- 


pend, this division of committees produces no end 
of friction. The husband is a Committee of Ways and 
Means, whose business it is to devise methods of get- 
ting an income, and then to get it ; the wife is a Com 

mittee of Appropriations, whose duty it is to arrange 
for and supervise household expenditures. There is 
often no conference between these Committees ; and 
rarely any clear, intelligent, and systematic co-opera- 
tion. The Committee on Appropriations, if wise, 
gets the money from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, then spends it ; if unwise, she spends the mon- 
ey, and then comes to the Committee on Ways and 
Means to get it. And as wisdom is rare and unwis- 
dom common, the latter is the more ordinary method 
of the two. In multitudes of homes the Committee 
on Ways and Means does not know how much the 
Committee on Appropriations is expending until the 
bills come in; and the Committee on Appropriations 
has but the vaguest idea of how much the Committee 
on Ways and Means has obtained, or is obtaining, to 
be expended. As aconsequence, the two Committees 
are continually at loggerheads ; and the secret dis- 
content is only kept from becoming an open quarrel 
by Christian principle, manly and womanly instincts, 
or a sorely tried mutual respect and affection. The 
Committee on Ways and Means thinks, if he does not 
say, that the Committee on Appropriations wants 
altogether too much money ; and the Committee on 
Appropriations thinks, if she does not say, that the 
Committee on Ways and Mean: gives her altogether 
too little. 

There is a very simple way of avoiding this fric- 
tion. Let the two Committees hold a joint session at 
the beginning of the year. Let them go over their 
income and their expenditures together. Let them 
decide together how much of the income safely can 
be, and equitably ought to be, appropriated to those 
household expenditures which naturally pass under 
the wife’s supervision—the butcher, the baker, the 
dressmaker, and current equipment and repair. Let 
the husband set apart this sum, to be paid to her 
in weekly or monthly installments. This then be- 
comes her due. She has no occasion to ask for money, 
nor he to give it. He is her banker, and she draws 
it from him. If there is a disagreement between the 
two as to what is asafe and reasonable rate of expend- 
iture, they have the question out once for all at the 
beginning of the year, and settle it. They get rid of a 
chronic and continuous dispute by one friendly de- 
bate. The wife is no longer left inthe humiliating 
position of a mendicant, who must ask forevery penny 
before she can spend it. Nor is the husband kept 
in the awkward position of supervising expenditures 
which he knows nothing about, and being required 
to meet bills which he has not anticipated. 

There are three simple rules, the observance of 
which will make all the difference between financial 
comfort and financial distress in the execution of 
thisplan. First : In estimating expenses, add‘at least 
ten per cent. for unexpected expenditures. In spend- 
ing money, it is always the unexpected which happens. 
It is not enough to live within one’s income; it is 
necessary tolive roomily within it. Second : Base the 
expenditure of this year on the income of last year. 
Plan to spend, not what you think you are going to 
earn, but what you already haveearned. Spend your 
money after you have earned it, not before. It is 
better to live on bread and water and pay for it, than 
on bread and milk and run in debtforit. And there 
is only one way to keep out of debt: adjust future 
expenses to past income. Third: Base your income 
of this year on the expenditures of last year. Finan- 
cial success consists in adjusting income and expend- 
iture to each other ; financial honesty requires that 
the income be more than the expenditure. There are 
two ways of accomplishing this : one by bringing the 
expenditures down, the other by bringing the income 
up. When the two Committees have compared last 
year’s income and expenditure, let the Committee on 
Appropriations devise means of economy—for in spite 
of all that is said against woman's extravagance, 
women are natural economists ; and let the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means devise means of increasing 
income. If the two Committees will hold such a joint 
session once or twice a year, with the exact figures of 
income and expenditure before them, and then the 
Committee on Ways and Means will set himself to 
push the income up, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations will set herself to keep expenses down, there 
will be an end of the most common cause of domestic 
bickerings, chronic worry, and premature old age; 
and financial conferences, instead of being a dread, 
will become a pleasure. 

Try it for six months ; and then report. 


THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of April 9 is an article on the ‘* Twofold 
Law of Marriaze,’’ containing in substance these woris : 
** We hope and believe the wife is to be, eventually, a sharer 
with her husband in the direction and administration of the 
State."’ If I understand this sentence, it has a peculiar 
interest for us in this State, as the question of equal suf- 
frage bas passed the Legislature, with the probability of 
being submitted to the voters of the State at no distant day. 
Of course, we are divided in opinion upon the subject, and 
some, probably, would like more light before deciding. 
Although I have already a decided opinion on the subject, 
yet I find I am always more firmly settled in my belief when 
The Christian Union declares itself on my side. I would like 
to have, therefore, this question answered in words a little 
more explicit than those I have quoted. Is there anything in 
reason to prevent women from voting except the laws already 
made by fallible men, and the indifference and ignorance ex- 
hibited by some women themselves ? ISLanp. 

HIS is a frank question, and it shall have a per- 
fectly frank answer. 

There is no use in breaking the egg-shell by blows 
on the outside; when the chicken is ready, it will 
break its own shell and come out. If we ever get 
woman's suffrage, it will be the result, not of agita- 
tion, but of education. Whenever women are ready 
for the ballot, the ballot is ready forthem. There 
is not a State in the Union in which the men would 
deny it to the women twenty-four hours after they 
really wished to exercise it ; and we do not believe 
that there is a State in the Union in which a major- 
ity of the women do wish to exercise it. Until that 
wish is awakened, the agitators have their labor for 
their pains. And, so far, the agitation has deadened, 
not quickened, the wish. 

The ballot is not merely a privilege ; not mainly a 
privilege. Itisaduty. It entails more of burdens 
than it confers of rights. It is endured by most 
men asa uecessity. There are already thousands of 
voters who do not vote; and thousands more who 
would be only too glad if they could discharge the 
duty by proxy. The right of suffrage conferred on 
women will impose on women the duty of suffrage. 
They cannot go to the polls, or stay away, as they 
please ; they will have no option. The ballot is a 
trust ; and they will become trustees, for their com- 
munity, and for their children and children’s chil- 
dren. Moreover, the duty of voting carries with it the 
duty of studying public questions, and becoming 
capable of voting intelligently upon them ; the duty 
of new lines of study and new spheres and phases of 
thought. Now, the majority of women to-day are 
unwilling to take up this duty, to assume this respon 
sibility. They think, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that they have already all the duties they can per- 
form, all the responsibilities they can fulfill. And 
men, who would be slow to deny them any privilege 
which they desire, and who would not think of deny- 
ing them any right which they demand, are reluctant 
to impose on them a burden which they are not will- 
ing to assume. The opposition to woman’s suffrage 
comes chiefly from the women, not trom the men. 
This fact had i!lustration in this State, this winter, 
when the suffrage bill was killed in the Legislature, 
largely owing to the influence of a petition of some 
of the most notable and influential women of New 
York against it. Canon Kingsley put the wholetruth 
on this subject in a nutshell fifteen years ago, in a 
letter to John Stuart Miil, which we believe made 
him very unpopular with the woman suffragists, but 
which was true none the less: ‘‘] must say that 
any sound reformation of the relations between 
woman and man must proceed from women who have 
fulfilled well their relations as they now exist, imper- 
fect and unjust as they are ; that only those who 
have worked well in harness will be able to work 
well out of harness ; and that only those that have 
been (as tens of thousands of women are every day) 
rulers over a few things will be fit to be rulers over 
many things.” 

While, then, we hope that the time will come when 
women, having been educated to take an interest in 
all that concerns the well-being of the community, 
will desire to have a voice in the guidance and 
direction of its affairs, we have small sympathy witb 
the woman's suffrage movement, so called ; we think 
it retards the movement which it proposes to acceler- 
ate; and that, indeed, itschief advantage to the com. 
munity lies in the fact that it makes the great bo ly 
of women unwilling to assume duties and responsi- 
bilities until, by an enlarged education, they have 
acquired a competence to deal with them. 

In short, it will be quite time enough to extend the 
suffrage when the wives and mothers of America 
desire it. 
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_ April 30, 1885. 


THE CHRisSTIAN UNION. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

The organ had ceased playiug ; the congregation had re- 
sumed their seats ; and there was the usual hugh before the 
sermon. A modest-looking, sober-faced young man, who 
bad just read the prayers with more than common earnest- 
ness, ascended the pulpit and began to speak. At such 
times, if ever in the morning service, one is apt to be wide 
awake and attentive. I felt sure the discourse would be a 
good one, although I observed that the minister had no 
manuscript. But he had the results of his labors, no 
doubt, in bis head. 

A somewhat profane person has remarked: “‘ When you 
see &@ young man enter a pulpit without his notes, pray for 
him ; an old man is past praying for.’’ [ confess I never 
see’ @ young preacher thus unfurnished without strong 
feelings of trepidation. This time, however, they seemed 
needless. The youth had evidently prepared himself; his 
delivery was good, his theme well chosen ; and all present, 
[ am sure, were as attentive and interested as myself. But 
the exordium was scarcely over, when, just at a point of 
particular interest, there came a sudden, ominous pause. 
At first it seemed made for a rhetorical purpose, but its 
length soon proved the contrary. The orator had plainly 
lost the thread of his ideas. Ile stood motionless, gazing 
apparently into space ; while his flock, with the utmost de- 
corum, waited until he should be able to resume. lam, 
perhaps, a little nervous, and it is possible that the time 
may have seemed longer than it was, and, also, that 1 did 
not hear the ticking of quite every watch intheroon. The 
scene, however, was becoming really painful. We were 
threatened with the distressing spectacle of a “ sticket 
minister ;’”’ but, at length, when total disaster scemed inevi 
table, the ship of his eloquence righted herself and drove on 
—only, alas!—if I may continue the metaphor—soon to 
be again capsized. 

It is true there were no more stops of the same duration 
as the firet ; but thenceforth his progress was of the drawling, 
halting kind that fills one with pity alike for the speaker and 
bis hearers. I could listen no longer, so by an effort turned 
my attention to other things—to the adornments of the 
beautiful church, the carved pillars, gothic arches, “ long 
drawn aisle and fretted vault,’’ and the well-dressed congre- 
gation about me, with the pleasant yet solemn light that 
streamed in upon them. Truly, in such a place, and at 
such times, there is always food for thought, and, indeed, 
for devotion; but I confess I was disappointed, and went 
away ina frame of mind hardly sabbatical. 

All this suggests the inquiry, Why did the you .g clergy- 
man, who seemed a person of unusual sense, tempt the 
dangers of extempore discourse instead of reading his 
excellent sermon from his notes? Perhaps some unwise 
virgin of his flock had persuaded him that his off-hand 
Sunday school talks were better than his more studied 
utterances. Most probably, however, like many other young 
speakers, he had imbibed the growing prejudice against 
manuscripts. But why should the prejudice exist? It is, 
doubtless, a sign of the times. Ours is an age of concen- 
trated material forces—steam, electricity, dynamite. To 
compete with these the ambitious preacher feels that he, 
too, must use force—must wind up his eloquence, as it were, 
in asmall compass, and spring it all at once upon his hear- 
ers, like an alarmclock. Sometimes the method succeeds ; 
again, as in the case cited, it does not. Extempore speak- 
ing has many advantages. It should be cultivated; but it 
can hardly take the place of the carefully elaborated, writ- 
ten sermon. The manuscript is a symbol of a high state of 
civilization. Barbarous peoples, in this or other lands, may 
insist that their preachers address them in the extempore 
way ; cultivated peoples should not. 


Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

Being a looker-on in Vienna, and not concerned with the 
editorship of any pacticular paper, may not | be allowed to 
express a wish that other periedicals would imitate the 
thoughtfulness of The Christian Union in sending the num- 
ber of the paper or magazine to the contributors whose 
articles appear in it? Especially is this desirable in the 
case of unpaid contributors, who, unless they have sub- 
scribed to the paper, have no means of knowing when 
their cherished effusions see the light of day. Of course 
they ought to be subscribers to all the papers; but as tue 
printed circulars which the editors send with returned manu- 
scripts ray, ‘‘ Itis not any lack of merit in the inclosed 
article, but simply that it does not meet the wants of the 
magazine,’’ so perbaps the special paper to which the young 
contributor (I say young involuntarily ; are not unpaid con- 
tributors always young ”’) sends his precious pages does 
not appeal to him in the capacity of a necessity. It may 
possibly seem to bim a luxary, but all anpaid contributors 
cannot afford luxuries, and so the weeks go by, and his spirit 
is tormented by anxiety as to the fate of his beloved story 
or poem, till be finally gives it up for lost, being ashamed 
to gv poking about amongst the periodicals of his friends to 
discover his own lucubrations. I would not for the world 
add to the manifoid afflictions of editors; they have 
troubles enough ; but would the burden ef sending a num- 
ber of the paper to the contributors therein be too heavy 
for them to endure? A rather hard case came under my 
notice a few days ago, which decided me to make this appeal 
to Cwsar. A bright young woman sent a story to a paper 
not now in existence ; it was accepted, with a promise to 
pay a specified sum for it when it was printed. She waited 
in patience for many months, and no sign was given her, 
until at last the periodical was sold out, and she then gave 
up ber manuscript as!ost. But afterward a friend casually 
spoke of reading the story months before, and it was found 
that, not content with cheating her out of the price of the 


story, this reprehensible journal did not even send her the 
copy in which it was printed. Now, was not that rather 
hard, Mr. Spectator? Very truly yours, B. 


SALT LAKE LETTER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE late Conference at Logan was thinly attended 

beyond precedent, and was wholly without en- 
thusiasm or inspiration. Too many deputy marshals 
were peering about, and prominent polygamists were too 
cautious to show themselves. George Q. Cannon was 
“hid up” some miles away, but of John Taylor no 
trace could be found. Never before had the Chief Seer 
failed to preside, and the Saints were as perplexed asa 
hive without a queen bee. All business was omitted, 
and every heart was perturbed and anxious. 

When the sessions were almost over, a slight relief 
from heaviness was brought by the reading of a letter 
from the absent and invisible chiefs. This production 
is so characteristic that a brief résumé may not be amiss. 
The two declared themselves to be rather more than 
usually happy and hopeful. The wicked can do noth- 
ing save in so far as God permits. Bitter hostility was 
abroad in the land, and hereabouts persecution as cause- 
less and relentless as the world ever saw. Justice, 
equity, and the Constitution were trampled under foot 
in truly terrible fashion. The purest and best of earth 
were selected as victims, and treated worse than villains 
and cutthroats. Juries were ‘‘ packed,” and were im- 
paneled only to convict. By ‘‘their peers’ they would 
be more than glad to be tried, but with such as Dick- 
son and Zane about, one might as well look for justice 
‘‘in the infernal regions, or from Algerine pirates.” 
Then they turned to contemplate the shocking licentious- 
ness of the non-Mormon world, whose producing cause 
was monogamy, and whose sole cure was to be found 
in ‘‘celestial marriage’ with wives many. This practice 
was based on divine command, which to disobey was to 
lose salvation, and to land in perdition. How inhuman, 
then, to demand a rejection of the “‘ revelation” of 1843! 
The current crusade was made to be still further wicked 
and uncalled for by the fact (alleged) that the men who 
practice polygamy constitute but two per cent. of the 
church membership. For the sake of 4,000 who may 
not keep the law, why should 200,000 be made to live in 
daily terror and also suffer seriously in business affairs ? 
Alas! only two per cent., then, of the saints are 
obedient to the law of Heaven, after forty years of con- 
stant preaching and pleading, and full ninety-eight per 
cent. are on the road to ruin ! 

Some hidden potency seemed to appear to the theo- 
cratic eye ir that slight per cent. found in “ plurality,” 
and a large committee was chosen from among the busi- 
ness and one-wived men of the church (whose future lot 
is perdition) to state that significant fact in the ears of 
the Administration and of the whole American people, 
and in connection therewith to take occasion to depict 
the unspeakable enormities enacted in Utah under the 
Zane. Dickson régime. 

Thus it will appear that they were oversanguine 
who looked for a counter-revelation to be issued by the 
late Conference. These men are too haughty and de- 
termined. They have had their own way too long. 
Again and again they have delivered themselves from 
great straits by their cunning. They seek to gain time, 
with the hope that s°mething may turn up to bring re- 
lief. The tempest may blow over. Officials may die 
or be removed. The Democracy may bring rescue. 
And with a fat tithing fund, why should it be thought 
a thing incredible that even statehood may be se- 
cured ! 

Nothing cen compare with the present activity of 
grand juries and courts to make the whole theocratic 
head sick and heart faint. With three Territories in co- 
operation, with a dozen ‘‘ saints” in the penitentiary, with 
more than forty indictments already found, and new ones 
added every day, and with Washington and fifty mill- 
ions determined to force an Appomattox, of course some- 
thing in doctrine or practice must ere long give way. 
It is pleasant to know that at last one polygamist has 
endured enough and is glad tosurrender. A few hours 
since, one Orson Pratt Arnold, well known and highly 
esteemed, appeared before Judge Zane and plead 
guilty to the indictment charged. He would not 
suffer his friends to conceal or deny aught of the 
facts; he asked only that he might continue to sup- 
port the second wife and her four children, and then 
threw himself on the mercy of the Court. It is believed 
that this example will be contagious, and not a few ex- 
pect that a certain bishop prominent in business circles 
will make equally frank confession and fixed purpose to 
obey. But, still so blind and perverse are the more fanat- 
ical that the church paper chides Mr. Arnold severely, 
declares that he has started on a course full of peril, has 
denied a principle of his religion, and has set an example 
which no saint can afford to follow. The writer of this 
rebuke is himself soon to face the judge, and his 
course of procedure will be watched with interest. 


ARBOR DAY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE observance of ‘“‘Arbor Day” as a general 
holiday for tree-planting purposes has become a 
well established custom in a number cf our Western 
States. The Hon. J. Stirling Mortor, of Nebraska, 
originated it about ten years ago, and it is now a3 popular 
& holiday, almost, in that State, in Kansas, West Virginia, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, as Washington’s 
Birthday, the Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving Day. 
This year Pennsylvania also has been added to the list 
of Arbor Day States. For a long time already the Rev. 
EK. E. Higbee, D.D., State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, had been energetically agitating the subject 
and urging its importance on the public. He originally 
proposed setting apart a day as a school holiday, and 
getting all the schools of the State to interest themselves 
in the matter, and to plant trees, shrubs, and vines on 
that day. Governor Pattison heartily took up the idea, 
as part of the general subject of forestry, in which hehas 
always been specially interested. He advocated the 
setting apart of a day, not only for the schools, but as a 
general State holiday. on which as many «as possible of 
the citizens of the commonwealth should annually engage 
in tree planting. In consequence, on March 17 a con- 
current resolution of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives was passed, ‘‘ that the Governor of the C.mmon- 
wealth be requested to appoint a day, to be designated as 
Arbor Day, in Pennsylvaria, and to recommend by 
proclamation to the people, on the day named, the 
planting of trees and shrubbery, in public-school grounds 
and along public highways, throughout the State.” The 
Governor at once issued such a proclamation, naming 
Thursday, April 16, as Arbor Day. 

The enthusiastic manner in which the public received 
this, and the very general observance of the day, seems 
to indicate that the people were ripe for it, and that it 
will in future be annually celebrated throughout the 
State. All thoughtful persons feel that something must 
be done to counteract the wanton waste of timber that 
to» long bas been goingon. ‘Two hundred years ago 
Pennsylvania had ninety per cent. of its surface covered 
by trees. Today seventy per cent. of all this grand 
woodland has been cut down and destroyed. The 
evil effects on the climate are already felt. Floods are 
becoming more and more common and destructive, 
while the abundant springs and streams are steadily 
dwindling away and dieappearing. Arbor Day is de- 
signed at least to start a movement for the repair of the 
evil, and to avert the danger. 

The representative celebration of the tirst Arbor Day 
of the State was at the State Normal School of Millers- 
ville, a few miles from Lancaster, and in the latter city 
itself, it being the residence of the State Superintendent, 
asalso of the ex Superintendent, the Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, LL.D. The exercises at all the schools were 
highly interesting, most particularly those at the High 
School, where Dr. Higbee, Dr. Wickersham, Professor 
McCaskey, the Rev. J. Max Hark, and others partici- 
pated. At the Normal School Governor Pattison was 
the orator of the day, and made a very instructive and 
practical address. Dr. Higbee also spoke. 

In nearly all the schools the trees planted were named 
for prominent poets, authors, and statesmen. There 
were probably tens of thousands of trees planted during 
the day in every part of the State, though in many 
cities and counties the time seems to have been too 
short for the necessary preparations to be made. The 
day has, however, been established, and its popularity 
will grow from year to year. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HATEVER may be true as to the geological 

oldness of the Atlantic coast, we have not 
buildings and ingtitutions peculiarly our own that are 
“grey with eld,” as compared with those of the Old 
World. And yet Boston likes the smack of the “ an- 
tique ’ in its history. Two hundred and fifty years cer- 
tainly is ground for claim to historic setting as com. 
pared with cities on the frontier of only a decade’s 
growth. The Latin School observed its 250th anniver- 
sary Thursday evening of last week, the special features 
of the occasion being a poem by Mr. Robert Grant and 
an oration by Phillips Brooks. Institutions, at first, 
were not so much developed on this soil, by an indig.- 
enous process, as they came here in the souls of men, 
ready to germinate and spring up in virgin soil remote 
from the tyranny of king-craft and church-craft. Puri 
tan men and women only needed the opportunity, free 
from the grasp of king and pope and bishop, to grow, 
in order to give the world the experiment of a new civ 
llization. Among the forces which naturally germ 
inated in Boston, almost in its inception, was the Latin 
School. Its seeds have been scattered wide. Its in 
spiration and fiber are to-day in the texture of the 
Nation’s fabric. This quarter of a millennium of its 


history, as Mr. Brooks said, is time enough “‘ for a new 
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order of government, a new religion, a new kind of 
man, to appear and become familiar with our planet.” 
Mr. Brooks ulso said : ‘‘ It is good to be born at sunrise. 
It is good for a man or an institution to date its life from 
the days when an order of things which is to exist fora 
long time in the world is in the freshness of its youth. 
Such a time was the first half of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. The eighteenth century and the nineteenth, in 
which we live, were unfolded in that great germinal 
century of English life.” The Puritan founded the Latin 
School, but school and city to-day are not distinctively 
Puritan. The Puritan is in them, and will be as long as 
they endure. His principles, his virtues, are not Jost in 
the miscegenations of modern society. His principles 
are at the foundation ; his spirit isin the air. Yet Rad- 
ical and Rationalist are in the arena with him. Educa- 
tion and forces are not what they were. New exi- 
gencies are the inspiration of the ‘‘new education.” 
Mr. Brooks is largely in sympathy with President 
Eliot's movements, and it appears that the popular 
feeling here is on that side of the question. Indeed, 
President Eliot is following rather than leading public 
sentiment. Education, religion, government, are not 
required to be consistent with themselves, but to meet 
the living exigencies of the hour ; to pour thought and 
life and momentum into the problems that ovr are at 
the front. 

These burning questions engender conflict between 
conservatives and progressives. Some men are not 
equal to new adjustments. When a man ceases to 
grow he is apt to turn his face to the past. There are 
politicians in Boston who cannot conceive of a new order 
of administration that shall not be acalamity. The 
same is true of medicine, theology, and education. How 
to meet the socialistic troubles is a question that elicits 
discussions. At the Suffolk West Conference of Con. 
gregational Churches in Brookline, recently, two live 
questions were discussed, and both were opened with 
thorough and manful grapple with the real issues. Dr. 
Duryea spoke on the obligations of the educated and ele- 
vated classes to others less favored; basing obligation on 
the love of God and the consequent fraternity of man; elo- 
quently urging Christians to put their lives alongside of 
tne lives of others, and by personal sympathy and con- 
tact to lift them up. In the evening the Rev. B. M. 
Fullerton, of Waltham, read a careful, discriminat- 
ing, and able paper on the labor question, giv- 
ing valuable information of its movements and 
stating its demands, and also recognizing a real 
question, somewhat as The Christian Union does, 
aud holding the church responsible to meet it on 
the basis of Gospel socialism. Dr. Webb was 
not in sympathy with the position. He assailed 
labor societies, and gave as an illustration a laborer 
who charges car fares when he goes into the suburbs to 
work. He did not claim that the man received exorbi- 
tant pay, but that he was under the leadership of a labor 
union society. Has not labor the right to combine’ So 
long as it does not assail others, it has the same right that 
capital or religion has to co-operation. He laid it down 
as the panacea for labor troubles to have these 
men converted. That surely is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished ; but the fact remains that ‘large 
numbers of them have not been converted under 
the old régime, and the fact also remains that some who 
have been converted make poor showing of it in high 
places, and even in charitable sucietiesz. This conference 
at Brookline illustrates the real issue between the new 
and the old. Oneside says, Meet the issue with fresh 
Gospel principles ; the other says, Confront the uneasy 
men of to-day with the doctrines and positions of the old 
systems. 

Much dissatisfaction has been expressed, and with 
emphasis, with the appointment of the Hon. FE. F. Pills- 
bury to the vacancy in the revenue department in Bos- 
ton occasioned by the death of the Hon. C. W. Slack. 
Mr. Pillsbury has resided in this vicinity but a few 
years, and is recognized as the genius in the Council of 
Governor Garcelon,in Maine, at the time of the attempted 
count out. Mr. Chase, of Portland, who has also been 
appointed in that city to an important office, was also 
engaged in the count-out enterprise. Independents 
and others are disappointed, in this instance, in their ex- 
pectation of the Administration. This move is re- 
garded as a wide departure from the supposed purpose 
and principles of President Cleveland in filling vacancies. 

The Hon. Carl Schurz always has a warm reception in 
Boston. The man and his oratory are highly esteemed 
by hosts of influential citizens. His welcome and din- 
ner at Parker's, by the Reform Club, was a fine affair. 
Mr. Schurz acquitted himself as a noble champion of 
civil rights and pure government. The presence and 
speech on the same occasion of our new Minister to the 
Court of St. James added much to the interest ; he made 
an admirable impression, both as an after-dinner speech- 
maker and as a broad-minded and able man. There 
was a simplicity and dignity in his bearing that was 
captivating. His allusions to Mr. Lowell were noble 
and statesmanlike. After this speech in Bostoo, the 


Old Bay State has ne fears that speeches in London, | 


from Mr. Phelps, will efther misrepresent Amcrican 
sentiment or disgsappoint the English ideas of propriety 
and ability. He evidently gave aclue to his purpose 
when he said that the English people do not wanta 
man to toady to them, but one who shall represent the 
truest and best American thought and principles. Bos- 
ton papers and letter-writers have drawn sharp lines of 
distinction between the utterances on this occasion and 
those when Mr. Evarts spoke at the Middlesex Club a 
week ago. The criticisms bear mainly upon the breadth 
of thought and statesmanlike qualities on the two 
occasions. 

The Rev. J. W. Hamilton, by the statute limitation, 
was obliged to leave the Methodist People’s Church 
in Boston. His case had been exceptional, and he re- 
mained in charge six consecutive years. The enterprise 
had its inception and came forward under Mr. Hamilton. 
He is now located in Somerville, over the people of his 
first charge. There are disadvantages in a compelled 
change of pastors where the “fit” is admirable. I 
notice that among the Congregationalists there are many 
in this vicinity who have served a long time in one 
pastorate. Dr. Webb has been in his place nearly 
twenty-five years ; Dr. Herrick, fifteen years ; the Rev. 
W. B. Wright, eighteen ; Dr. McKenzie, eighteen ; the 
Rev. G. R. Leavitt, who has gone to Cleveland, had a 
pastorate of fifteen years, and his successor in Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. G. A. Tewksbury, of Plymouth, has 
been settled there fifteen years ; Dr. E. 8. Atwood has 
been in Salem twenty-one years; and three pastors in 
suburban towns, who will soon resign, have bad pastor- 
ates of fifteen years each. Among other denominations, 
there is Dr. A. J. Gordon, Baptist ; Dr. Miner, Univer. 
salist: Dr. James F. Clark, Dr. Rufus Ellis, and Dr. 
Cyrus Bartol among the Unitariaas, who have served 
long in the same pastorate. Dr. Phillips Brooks 
has also served quite a long time in Trinity. The 
men who have taken hold and made solid impres. 
sions in Eastern Massachusetts are the settled minis. 
ters; men wko run their roots out into socicty, and 
grow strong and powerful by what they feed upon ; and 
who by their stability and character get a compound. 
lever force of influence. Novelty of persons and of 
administration is not a compensation for the loss of con- 
fidence and permanent ministry. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE gross receipts of the opera festival, as officially 
reported, were, for the two weeks the performances 
lasted, a trifle over $130,000. The attendance aggre- 
gated 115,000, reaching 11,500 the last Patti night, and 
falling down to 6,500 the first Nevada night. The 
cost of filting up the audience-room was $59,000, and 
quite an army of servants had to be employed while 
the festival continued. Still, the festival more than paid 
expenses, and the profits in hand bear testimony to the 
readiness with which the people pay for anything that 
pleases them, or is not religious. The hall is to be used 
for English opera ina few weeks, but in the meantime 
the Froebe) Kindergarten Association will have it for a 
children’s festival under the direction of Mr. Tomlins. 

The City Missionary Society has made its ‘‘ bed-rock ” 
estimates for next year, and asks for $21,745. The 
money ought to be, and must be, raised. The esti- 
mates were laid before the Congregational ministers 
Monday morning, and received their hearty approval. 
The Presbyterians are to aid Dr. Seguin in establishing 
a mission among the French population of the city. 
Trinity Church (Methodist Epiecopal) is going to build a 
mission chapel on Wentworth Avenue, between T wenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Streets, that will cost $24.000 ; 
and the Baptists are waking up, preparatory to taking 
part in a systematic attempt to evangelize the city. Dr. 
Henson, of the First Church, is notin favorof organiz- 
ing churches in the destitute part of the city, but would 
put as many ‘‘live men” at work as possible, trusting 
to their efforts to develop self-supporting churches. 
The truth is, no rule can be lafd down forwork. It 
must be of all kinds—the Sabbath-schools, prayer meet- 
ings, house to house visitation, outdoor meetings, praise 
meetings, as well as Gospel meetings and preaching 
services. 

At the meeting of the Congregational Club, Monday 
evening, the best way of reachingand holding young men 
was considered. A. T. Hemingway, Secretary of the 
y. M. C. A.. read a brief statistical paper on the host of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout Amer- 
ica, and pointed out the good they are doing and their 
interests relative to the churches. Mr. E. B. Smith 
spoke of the relation of young men to the churches, and 
of the efforts the churches should make to draw young 
men within the sphere of their influence. William 
Dickinson, Esq., read a strong paper on the place Chris- 
tlan young men occupy in business, and emphasized 
the fact that they are needed in business, and enter into 
itatan immense advantage, if their plety is genuine, 
over their competitors. Mr. Revell, Mr. Moody's brother- 
in-law, and teacher of a class of 175 young men in | 


what is called Moody’s Sunday-school, recounted the 
method by which, as the result of sixteen years’ labor, 
his classes, and similar classes in that school, have been 
builtup. He laid special stress on persistency of effort, 
and upon seeing that every member of the class be 
given something to do. A committee from his class 
has spent one evening in devising offices for the mem- 
bors of tre class to fill, and as only thirty-seven have as 
yet been found, the committee will be compelled to 
have another session. The class is supporting several 
missions or missionaries in both the home and forelgn 
fields. Mr. Revell’s address was very practical and ten- 
der, and touched al! hearts. The extempore addresses 
which followed, from Major Reddington, J. W. Sykes, 
Professor Scott, were brightand tothe point. Al] wete 
delighted also to hear Deacon Samuel! Holmes, of the 
New York Club, who was providentially with us. 

Bishop Cheney has completed twenty-five years of 
service with Christ Church. He has also been married 
twenty-five years. His vestry accordingly proposed to 
take public notice of the cvent in some fitting way ; 
but owing to the delicacy ef Mrs. Cheney's health, the 
reception has been deferred. It is not too much to say 
that the Reformed Episcopal Church owes its existence, 
and a goodly share of its strength, to the labors of 
Bishop Cheney. His gospel is the Gospel of the New 
Testament, and his church is among the foremost in good 
works of every kind. 

The meeting of the Alumni Institute, in connection 
with the anniversary exercises of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, on Tuesday afternoon and evening, was 
unusually spicy and valuable. Papers and discussions 
were worth hearing. Specially excellent and _ at- 
tractive was the social gathering, for what is termed the 
Alumni dinner, at the First Church, Tuesday evening. 
The Trieanial Convention of the churches which form 
the constituency of the Seminary met on Wednesday in 
the vestry of the Union Park Church. There wasa fair, 
though not a large, attendance. The reports of the work 
of the Seminary the last three years, as given by Dr. 
Savage, the treasurer and general manager of its financial 
affairs, and by Professors Curtiss and Scott, in behalf 
of the Faculty, were extremely encouraging. There 
never was so Jarge an attendance of students as now, 
never such an equipment for instruction, never were 
there such opportunities for study and for training jn 
the practical work of the ministry. The productive 
property of the Seminary is prized at a little more than 
$327,000 ; the unproductive, at $183,000. More than 
$85,000 have been added to the assets of the Seminary 
since the last convention. It is a matter of universal 
regret that Dr. Savage feels that, for reasons of health on 
the part of himself and Mrs. Savage, he must retire from 
the burdens he has so long carried. No man can fill his 
place, for not one man in ten thousand, who might be 
called to succeed him, would have his business sagacity, 
his earnest piety, bis sympatby with young men, and his 
peculiar attractions of manner. The Seminary is get- 
ting hold of Germans and Scandivavians in an extraor- 
dinary way, and bids fair to have the opportunity of 
answering the question, How shal! we provide ministers 
for our foreign population ? The graduating exercises 
Wednesday evening were held in the audlence-ioom of 
the Union Park Cuurch. 

Thursday, the Woman's Board of Missions for the 
Northwest (Presbyterian) closed a two days’ meeting at 
the Second Presbyterian Church. The reports from 
foreign fields were encouraging, and equally so the re. 
ports of the success the ladies have had in raising money, 
in spite of the bard times. The amount recelved from 
the States is $59,851; on hand at the last annual meet- 
ing, $1,115. The disbursements have been $60,386. 
Next year the sums collected and expended will be 
larger still, and many fold larger when the Christian 
people at home fairly understand the importance of the 
missionary work, and appreciate the great success 
which has attended it. 

We are still troubled over the result of our elections. 
In spite of the law, the Common Council has deferred 
the official counting of the votes till next Thursday, 
three weeks after the election, instead of three days, as 
the law requires. There is fear of crookedness in the 
returns, and but little doubt that Mr. Harrison will be 
declared elected. Judge Smith, so it is supposed, will 
contest the election, and, with the evidence of fraud in 
his posseasion, will be able to make a strong case. The 
Grand Jury has found true bills against five of the 
ballot-box thieves, but as two of these thieves are prob- 
ably hiding in Canada, the indictments will not do 
much good. The Senate at Springfield bas taken the 
election law in hand, and the prospect is that we shall 
finally have a law that will make it impossible for the 
members of the County Board and the City Council to 
determine our voting precincts and appoiat the judges 
of election. It would be a better step forward if a law 
could be passed prohibiting any man from serving as 
Mayor a second time. Carter Harrison is now entering 
upon his fourth term, and the members of his own party 


demand a change, but with the election machinery in 
the Mayor's hands it is difficult to bring it about. 
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RENAN: A FRENCH PORTRAIT. 
By J. C. Braic. 


HE “ Revue Politique et Littéraire” of January 10 

said that Renan is one of the curiosities of Paris ; 
it might have added also that he is one of its mysteries, 
of which Eugene Sue never dreamt. Having read most 
of his interesting works, we were desirous to hear the 
man, to know in what spirit he teaches and what is his 
present influence upon the people. On the day an- 
nounced for the beginning of his courre we made our 
way to the Collége de France, one of whose chairs he 
ably fills. This institution was founded by Francis the 
First, in 1529. It is more an agglomeration of lecture- 
ships, under the contro! of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, than a real college, in the English sense of the term. 
There thirty-nine of the best scholars of France lecture 
upon various subjects for the benefit of whosoever will 
attend, and not for any particular class of students. The 
institution claiias to teach every branch of learning. 
Docet omnia, its motto, is found everywhere, over the 
doors and wrought into the floors. The buildings are 
hardly in keeping with the institution, represented in the 
past by men like Cuvier, Jouffray, St. Beuve, Michelet, 
and Laboulaye. The rooms are smal! and poorly venti- 
lated, and the seats, even in the best of them, have 
neither backs nor cushions. In respect to comfort there 
is scarcely a schoolhouse in New England that is not 
superior. Renan’s room is a little better than the othere— 
naturally, as he is the director of the Collége. There, 
with about a hundred others, we await his arrival. At 
last he enters. He appears to be about sixty years of 
age, is round-shouldered and quite corpulent. His 
scanty locks and hisdress are in an inexcusable néqgligé. 
His face resembles more that of a Flemish brewer who 
has Jeft the business for a little while than that ofa 
learned professor. With a bow and a smile he begins 
his lecture. His voice is harsh, yet he speaks with ease 
and animation. He talks rather than lectures. Care- 
less of the form, he has absolutely nothing in his utter- 
ance of that beautiful, poetical? flow of words which we 
find in his books. Never were a man’s speech and the 
style of his books more at variance. Clipping the end 
of many words here and there, he even discards the con- 
nection between the ending consonant and the initial 
vowel of the next word, thus violating a rule of correct 
and elegant pronunciation. 

Nevertheless, in this, and other lectures heard since, 
he shows himself a most interesting speaker. His talk 
sparkles with wit and is enlivened by anecdotes. Full of 
mirth and persifiage, he is the gayest professor in Paris. 
His subjects this year are Jewish Historiography, the 
reading of the Psalms, and of Inscriptions. The best 
and the most popular of the three is the first, in which 
he is dealing at present with the Pentateuch. We are 
not competent to discuss Renan’s views in these matters. 
Endowed with a prodigious memory, which furnishes 
him with side lights from multitudinous works and 
from inscriptions which he remembers in their last de- 
tails, he certainly displays an immense erudition in his 
discussions. Yet it is evident to all that he does not 
bring to his work the seriousness and the respect which 
it requires. His mockery, his irony and sarcasm are 
greatly to be regretted. He delights in turning Biblical 
facts into contradictions, and then in offering them as 
sweet morsels to ridicule. Is there a fact that cannot 
enter into the mold of his theories, he overlooks it, or 
gets rid of it with a shot of his superb irony. He sees 
in the Pentateuch two original compositions, often con- 
tradicting, the Elohistic and the Jehovistic, that are 
‘mixed like two packs of cards of different colors.” 
Applying the same principles of criticism to his own 
writings, we should find at least three, the whole glossed 
over with his exquisite poetical varnish. The same dis- 
continuous ways are revealed when he talks, but here 
the contradictions are more apparent. Sometimes, after 
an eloquent forthsetting of the gospel of future nothing- 
ness, or the most sarcastic onslaughts upon Christianity, 
he speaks as follows: ‘‘ All beautiful things, the Vedas, 
the Imitation, etc., and even the Gospels, are anony- 
mous ; the names given to them are but labels. With 
St. Francis de Sales, we say that their unknown author 
is the Holy Spirit.” No one believes him in earnest in 
this, any more than when, in the preface of his ‘* Nou- 
velles Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse,” published last year, 
he expresses a wish to place in the hands of his lady 
readers a missal worthy of their acceptance, more ex- 
quisite outside and inside than those now in use in the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘ My last ambition,” he said, ‘* would 
be satisfied if I could hope to enter the Church after my 
death, in the form of such a little volume held in the 
tapering fingers of an elegantly gloved hand.” Non- 
sense! What is the use of the church and missa) 
if, as he says in the same volume, ‘‘ Mankind comes to 
pray less and less. Men know that no prayer was ever 
followed by any effect.” What does he think of us 
when he tells us that there is no objective God, and then 
the next moment speaks of praying to him? How can 
he make God personal] and then represent him as imper- 
sonal ? Upon what basis does he reproach Christians with 


their anthropomorphic conceptions of God when he ad- 
dresses God as ‘‘ Father,” ‘‘ Heavenly Father,” or speaks 
of his sister as resting in ‘‘ the bosom of God”? If the 
Bible is legendary, how can he refer its authorship to 
the Holy Spirit? How can immortality be collective 
and individual, and how can either be if there is no im- 
mortality at all? The man who has no religion, accord- 
ing to him, isa coarse and deficient specimen of human- 
ity ; how can he justify the arrows of ridicule which he 
sends upon those who are sincerely religious? Could 
he give us the clue to discover how his works can be 
permeated with such a pessimistic spirit and produce 
such depressing effects, while he, in his claes-room, 
talks like a gay optimist ? Could he help us to harmo- 
nize his admiration for goodness, charity, and civiliza- 
tion with his supreme contempt for the masses, for 
heathens and savages ” 

Do not the following Jines reveal what is lacking in 
him, in a way that needs no comment? In his answer 
to Dr. Pasteur at the French Academy, to which we 
refer further on, he says : ‘‘In politics and in philosophy, 
when I am with a man of firm convictions, | am always 
of the same opinion as he.” In the same speech he gives 
his creed in reference to truth with his usual levity: 
‘Truth is a great coquette. She does not wish to be 
sought after tooeagerly. Indifference succeeds better 
with her. When one thinks ke holds her, then she es- 
capes, but she surrenders herself when one can wait.”’ 
In his *‘ Souvenirs,” page 363, he says: ‘‘I admit that 
in the first part of my life I told lies ( je mentats) often 
enough; not by interest, but through goodness, disdain, 
and the false idea which led me to speak in a way to 
be understood. My sister severely remonstrated with 
me, showing me the inconvenience of acting in this way. 
Since 1851 I do not believe that I have told a single lie, 
except naturally mirthful ones, mere white lies, official 
ones, and those of politeness, which every casuist per- 
mits, and also the literary maneuvers required, in view 
of a higher necessity, by the demands of a well-balanced 
sentence,” etc. 

His audience is no longer that numerous, enthusiastic 
discipleship of the days when he first hoisted the flag of 
his theories of criticism twenty-five yearsago. A few 
young men, some ladies, mostly English and American, 
and many aged men, including a goodiy number who 
are there from mere curiosity, remind us strongly of 
congregations ata low ebb. The one hundred seats of 
the room are generally sufficient, and very often too 
many. If we compare with this the multitudes hang- 
ing upon Caro’s lips at the Sarbonne, we shall see that 
he, the strongest opponent of M. Renan, is more and 
more gaining ground. (ne thing is certain ; while the 
Director of the Collége de France has his followers, 
while he is president of learned societies, while his 
works have still a very wide circulation, while people 
cannot afford to ignore what he teaches upon certain 
questions, he has no longer upon the public mind the 
ascendency which he once had. Indeed, he is a mem” 
ber of the French Academy, he is director of the instt- 
tution in which he lectures, te was recently made chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor. This is a due recognition 
by the State of the incontestable services he has rendered 
to learning. But we are far from the times that imme- 
diately followed the publication of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” 
when from every corner of France were seen signs of 
an immense fellowship. It was boldly affirmed by his sup- 
porters that his book would root out Christ and Christian- 
ity everywhere. Being widely read, it called the attention 
of thoughtful men upon the person of Jesus. The life- 
less, white-marble Jesus of Renan led many of the best 
thinkers of France, among whom was Dr. de Pressensé, 
to write good lives of Jesus, and inspired a large public 
to read them. M. Renan’s decline in public favor may 
be clearly noticed after his Hibbert lectures in London, 
in which he tried to befriend every Christian body. 
This resem)les too much Voltaire’s dedication of one of 
his tragedies to the Pope and his imploring the pontifi- 
cal blessing. Most of his subsequent speeches show that 
he is no longer the spoiled child of the French public. 
We remember the famous speech of M. Pasteur at the 
French Academy, May 16, 1882, when he said that as a 
scientist his experiences and his studies forced him to be- 
lieve in the supernatural. Thestorm of applause which 
followed, and the silent, cold reception given to Renan's 
answer to Dr. Pasteur were of the greatest signifi. 
cance. Never more than in this instance did he strain 
every nerve to grasp again the power he once. had there, 
but his audience remained as distant as {t had once been 
lavish with its praise. More than ence since then he has 
come out with novelties, as in his lecture before the His- 
torical Club of St. Simon, in which he tried to prove 
that the Jews are more, strictly speaking, a denomination 
than arace. This won him no admirers, while the preface 
of his last work disgusted not a few, when he spoke of 
his famous ‘‘ missal and the “ elegantly glove. hand.” 
Add to this his sensational! articles in the ‘ Journal 
des Débats” of October 4. where he speaks of salva. 
tion. An extract of this was translated and published 
in a letter from Dr. Beard, in the ‘ Congregational- 
ist” of January 1: ‘‘How shall 1 be saved? This is 


the very question which gives every man a motive for 
living. The way of salvation is not the same for all. 
One man is saved by his zeal for truth, another by 
his love of art, others by curiosity, ambition, woman, 
wealth, luxury, or, at the lowest stage, by morphine 
and alcohol.” However low the moral standard may be 
in France, such cynicism will not remain without elo- 
quent protests. The ‘‘ XIX¢Siécle,” the ‘‘ Revue Chris- 
tienne,” and the ‘‘ Revue Politique et Litt¢raire,” and 
other publications, have already given theirs. 

However, M. Renan’s courage in breaking from all 
the external moorings of Catholicism is not to be forgot- 
ten ; his kindness for his immediate friends, and some 
charitable features of his life, will always be urged in his 
favor; no French prose writer will dare to contend 
with him for the charm of his writings; he will long 
hold a high place among philosophical critics and among 
Orientalists ; but his utterances will be more and more 
valued in proportion to their intrinsic worth ; the days 
of his ipse dirit are numbered. 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES AND LABORERS’ 
WAGES. 
IS THE MINISTER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE? 


OME time simce I saw the juestion of the minister's 
salary discussed for the purpose of convincing 
laborers, especially farmers, that the minister deserves 
ample support. But the arguments presented were not 
especially convincing to men who have not had a minis- 
ter’s experience. 

It occurred to me that it might be profitable to discuss 
the question from the point of view which to many will 
seem the leastimportant. Let us leave the high ground 
of intellectual, moral, and Biblical argument for the 
lower ground of dollars and cents. Before plunging 
into the argument I will say that no reference is intend- 
ed to ministers whose salaries are even more than suffi- 
cient. The argument has in view those ministers and 
missionaries, whether in New England or Montana, 
whose material support barely keeps them comfortable. 

It will not be denied that the problem of securing a 
living during the active years of life and of making pro- 
vision for probable years of helplessness toward life’s 
close holds, next to his soul’s salvation, an honorable 
prominence before the mind of every young man. The 
young man who feels it his duty to preach the Gospel 
feels the weight of this question no leas keenly than does 
the aspirant for agriculture, medicine, Jaw, teaching, or 
journalism. Yea, in the present state of society, he feels 
it even mure keenly ; for he knows that it may become 
his duty to spend the best years of his life for a meager 
living, and in his old age be retired upon the tender mer- 
cies of a forgetful world. Ile makes the sacrifice with 
a glad heart; but it is none the less a sacrifice. 

Let us suppose that two young men, A and B, start in 
life together at fifteen yeara of age. A chooses to be- 
come a farmer, and 1 decides to prepare for the ministry. 
Each is an average young man, and each performs his 
task in the average way. We will work out the prob- 
lem of life for them under two different conditions 

First, let us suppose that they begin with nothing but 
a decent wardrobe. The solution for A, the farmer, 
will be as follows: During the ten years which B is 
spending in preparation, A will earn, say, $12 a month 
and board ; $1444 year. Suppose he saves $100 of this 
each year. By the time he is twenty-five years old he 
will be out of debt and have a capital of $1,000. 

For B, the minister, the solution is this: The three 
years at the fitting school will cost $900; four years at 
college will cost $1,400 ; and three years at the seminary 
will cost $300—$2,600 in all. And this means, so much 
in debt at twenty-five years of ace. Thereare, however, 
public sources of assistance which, if accepted, will re- 
duce this sum to $1,675. 

Secondly, let us suppose that they begin with $1,675 
each. This sum at five per cent. compound interest, 
computed annually, will amount, in ten years, to $2,596. 
To this add $1,000, the sum A saves, and you have 
$3,596 as the farmer's capital at twenty five years of age, 
over against the minister's nothing. The next step Is to 
find what salary B must have that at fifty years of age 
he may be A’s financial equal. If A earns no more 
than a living during the next twenty-five years, but al. 
lows his $3,596 to increase at the rate assumed above, 
he will, at the end of that period, be worth $11,579. 
What must B save from his salary that, when fifty years 
of age, he may be worth $11,579? He mut, including 
interest computed as above, save $463 each year. Sup- 
pose, for clearness’ sake, that be saves $375 the first year. 
The next year he must save $375 less the interest for one 
year, or about that. At this rate he will peed to save 
nothing for the last year or two of the twenty-five, and 
will be possessed of the required sum. This plan re. 
quires him to save about $3,081, besides interest, or about 
$159each year. Practically, if the minister be a grow, 
ing man, the rate of saving would be reversed ; less fo 


the first few years, and more afterward. In that case 
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the amount of interest would be less and the amount 
savec more. 

I have compared the minister with the farmer. The 
comparison {s just as forcible if the machinist be taken. 

A journeyman machinist gets thirty cents a day for 
the first year; eighty cents for the second, ninety cents 
for the third, and $1.40 for the fourth year. Hecan get 
beard and room for $5 per week ; washing, fuel, and 
lights at fifty cents per week ; and we will allow $40 a 
year for clothing. His income for the four years will be 
$1,024.60, and his expenses $1,304; leaving him a 
debt of $279.40. Now, suppose that for the next six 
years he earns $1.75 perday. At the age of twenty-five 
he will have paid his debt and saved $1,040.60. 

Let us make one more comparison, and this time with 
the journeyman grocer. The usual time of service is 
three years ; and the wages for the first year are $3 per 
week ; for the second, $5, and for the third, $6 per 
week. Reckon his expenses the same as the machin- 
ist’s. At the end of three years he is in debt $250. 
Suppose, now, that for the next seven years he earns 
$10 per week. When he is twenty-five years old he will 
bave paid the debt and laid by $1.108. 

When it is remembered that the farmer saved only 
$1 000, it will be seen that the comparison more than 
holds in the cases of the machinist and grocer. 

It is not my purpose toestablish any particular sum as 
the standard salary. Iwill leave the reader to determine 
that forhimself. Butin so doing he will remember the 
“style” in which the minister is required to live, and 
also that the minister is expected to be a model of gen- 
erosity. When he has fixed the sum at the lowest possi- 
ble figure, I venture to say that it will exceed the salary 
paid by hundredsof communities in New England alone. 

It is, then, to the Christian laymen in such communi- 
ties as these especially, and to Christian laymen the 
world over, that I appeal. Inan age when every worldly 
interest is served by an overplus of sinew, brain, money, 
and enthusiasm, and when in the cause of Christ there 
is a famine of men and of means, what are you doing ? 
Are you asking the minister and missionary to do all the 
sacrificing—not only to serve at the altar but to furnish 
the bullock for sacrifice ? Have you no interest in the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God upon the earth ? 
Does the minister alone mean what he says when he and 
his congregation pray, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy wil! 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven”? 

Are you giving $5 a year for the minister, and looking 
for a strong, live man to serve your church and com. 
munity for $500 or $600 a year? Or are you content 
with keeping up the outward form of church activity by 
pulpit supply only ? Do you close vour purse-strings as 
soon as the purse becomes perceptibly lighter ? If so,try 
the other way : double your subscription, and get your 
fellow churchmembers to do the same. Do this in that 
spiritof consecration which you requireof your minister, 
and then await the results. To enumerate and describe 
them would require the soul and pen of a prophet. Let 
the Word of God outline the picture: ‘‘ Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine houre, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven. 
and pour you out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” D. 


HAMERTON ON LANDSCAPE.’ 


By Georce Parsons LATITROP. 


HAT is landscape ? To most of us this seems 
like a superfluous question, and we fancy that 
the answer is a very simple, easy one. But a concise 
dictionary definition, which shall be satisfactory, is not 
possible. Philip Gilbert Hamerton offers us a volume 
on the subject, containing 397 quarto pages; but his 
nearest approach to a definition is in saying that land- 
scape is not geography, nor is it ‘‘the world as the 
angels may see it from the midst of space, but as men 
see it who dwell in it, and cultivate it, and love it.” 
The eye cannot ‘‘comprehend all the objects ” included 
in a single view, as intimated by Noah Webster. A 
thousand details must be lost in the general effect, and 
the varying conditions of atmosphere will often conceal 
or greatly modify objects within that view. The best 
the eye can do is to receive a total impression, with a 
greater or Jess number of salient particulars ; and the 
way in which it may judge of the relation between dif- 
ferent parts of the scene is liable to be affected by the 
mood of the observer. True, the landscape is whatever 
we can see of the solid earth, the sky and water, 
with trees, houses, ships, and all else that may be de- 
scried ; but we comprehend these things only in the 
sense of looking at them all at once. ‘‘ The whole sub- 
ject of landscape,” says Mr. Hamerton, ‘‘is a world of 
illusions,” the only certainty being the effect upon the 
mind of each human being who, in the presence of na- 
ture. ‘‘ fancies that he sees something, and knows that 
he feels something.” 
What a curious fact this is for the materialist, who 


iJanisape. By Philip G. Hamerton. Ill. $35. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) 


conceives that nothing can be more exact than the evi- 
dence of his senses, nothing so real as the substantial 
globe he inhabits! Yet the most real thing (if we may 
say so) is the mental impression which interposes be- 
tween us and external nature, and from which we never 
can ercape. Every one who has studied the scientific 
view of color knows that it is a sensation in the human 
eye, and that it is sometimes illusory. The nerves of 
the retina often act in such a way that we imagine colors 
where the light-waves that should cause them are not 
present at all. Similarly, we get distorted and exag- 
gerated ideas of form, which seems so positive and pre- 
cise a thing, and of clearness or obscurity. Land 
scape, then, which is commonly regarded as quite 
substantial and practical, turns out to be a very ethereal 
and imaginative affair. When it comes to translating 
such impressions into pictures, different artists will man- 
ifest among themselves great diversity in their mode of 
rendering ; but the public—which has never reflected 
what a delicate matter landscape really is, and has ac 
quired impressions still more illusive than those of the 
trained observer—vever feels any doubt of its com- 
petence to judge the truth of the picture. A perfectly 
accurate representation, however—in one sense the 
truest—would be topographical ; and this would not 
seem accurate, even to the public. For what we want 
to see is not things just as they are, but as they Wok. 
We want the imaginative truth, not the literal. A pict- 
ure, to suit us, must give us the same impression that 
the reality does, even if it has to suppress or exaggerate 
parts of the reality. 

Here, then, i3 one of the painter's difficulties ; and 
Mr. Hamerton shows interestingly with what boldness 
Turner invented improvements in the outline of Ben 
Cruachan. On the other hand, there are effects in na- 
ture, such as remarkable sunsets, which are condemned 
as unreal when their splendor is closely imitated on the 
canvas. It is also pointed out that there are many 
formations and colors of rock which people are unused 
to; these also would appear strange if represented with 
faithful realism in their proper place. Many other 
things present the same obstacle to exact reproduction : 
the movement and tints of waters, the extraordinary 
orange or blue or violet shadows which are contrast. 
colors, caused by some other neighboring color. These 
last are always appearing everywhere, and affect our 
vision, though most of us are not observant enough to 
know it. And so the paintr finds himself caught ina 
complex web. He deals with nature, which isa ‘‘ world 
of illusions ;” he then tries to create these illusions anew 
by artificial means; and finally he must make them 
accord with the illusions of others. Hardly two people 
see things exactly alike ; and the generality, looking at 
nature carelessly, think that an appearance is truthfully 
rendered only when it is given just as they, with negli- 
gent glance, fancied it to be. The effect of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s book certainly must be to lessen these perplexities 
and promote a better understanding. 

It is by no means a technical treatise, or a history of 
landscape art, but simply a charming, discursive essay, 
full of information, extended through many chapters, 
and illustrated luxuriously with beautiful photogravures, 
etchings, and one line engraving from Turner's Fish- 
ing Boats’ (now first published). Some of the ground 
has been traversed before; namely, the difference 
between ancient and medieval poetry and modern 
poetry, in describing nature. Ruskin was the first to 
exploit this, and Principal Shairp treated it more fully 
in ‘‘ Poetic Interpretation of Nature;” but Hamerton 
presents it in his own way, and adds chapters on land. 
scape in Ariosto and Lamartine. It is not quite safe to 
generalize, as Ruskin, Gladstone, and Hugo Magnus 
have done, from a few facts, that Homer and the Greeks 
could not distinguish colors. I have had occasion to 
review the whole debate, and my own opinion would be 
that the Greeks discriminated colors just as finely as we 
can to day ; but they had a limited vocabulary. Even 
with our vastly larger resources of color-words, we can- 
not describe adequately the gradations from yellow to 
green. So it is not surprising that Homer and Sophocles 
used one word (yAqwp $s) for both green and yellow, leav- 
ing the proper shade to be determined by the object 
named. But, though they saw natural forms and colors 
clearly, they were more interested in human action and 
emotion ; just as young people are absorbed in their own 
personality and sentiments, until] they grow up into 
comprehension of the great world outside of them. 
There can be no doubt that the interest in landscape, and 
the feeling for it, have developed greatly within the last 
century ; and with this development there has come an 
immense increase in the effort at expression in both 
poetry and painting. Hamerton gives some urefu) plates 
after Titian and John Van Kyck, showing their style of 
handling landscape; very unlike our later styles, yet 
with merits perhaps worthy of revival. He also traces 
the growth of tree-drawing, from the merely typical 
forms with a few boughs and leaves, on Greek vases, to 
Rembrandt, who was the first to give the true idea of 
foliage in mass ; and his conclusion is that the tendency 
in future will be to unite imaginative feeling with closer 


botanical knowledge. Especially valuable, too, is the 
chapter on Geology in Landscape; for knowledge of 
earth-structure is as essential to the landscape artist as 
external human anatomy is to the figure-painter ; and yet 
there are eccentricities of geology which the artist must 
avoid, because they require verbal scientific explanation. 
The spread of scientific inquiry, however, the increase 
of pleasure-travel, the cultivation of outdoor exercise, 
and even the taste for canoeing, have done much to make 
men better acquainted with nature, and have stimulated 
landscape art. The idea that a picture must have 
‘‘ human interest,” in the form of people, houses, and 
the like, is one that we are outgrowing. Watts can 
touch sublime chords of feeling by a view of empty 
downs and a luminous pile of cloud. There may be 
landscapes in which hardly a trace of nature is seen ; 
six of Turner's ‘‘ Rivers of France” series do not show 
the water at all ; and there may be others in which not 
a vestige of man’s existence appears. But these last are 
just as truly human in their value, for they reflect the 
mood and sentiment of the artist. In a word, man is 
learning to see himself in a larger mirror than before. 
He sees himself not only in others of his kind, but in the 
woods and mountains, the vast spaces of sea and sky. 
To this perception is joined an intensified sense of the 
Power above him which wrought the mirror. 

lam glad to notice that Hamerton, while quite aware 
that many of man’s works deface landscape, speaks up 
boldly on behalf of railroad bridges, which frequently 
add an element of interest or sublimity, but are pooh. 
poohed because they are ‘believed not to be esthetic. 
Artists treat some things in nature with equal contempt, 
and European painters have shown a singular aversion 
for lakes, because it is hard to make pretty pictures of 
them. If Mr. Hamerton had known more of American 
art he would have pointed out that the lake has figured 
quite largely in our landscapes. It seems to me that he 
has also made a mistake in his view of the place which 
the sea holds among poetsand painters. Walt Whitman 
certainly invests it with a deep persona] and passionate 
interest, apart from al! associations with sailors and 
strife, as barren, despairing loneliness ; and Thomas and 
Edward Moran, in their pictures, reflect intense human 
feeling in the storms of open ocean. Landszape is now. 
adays the most progressive of arts. It has new realms 
before it to conquer. Those who follow it must fulfil! 
the difficult task of maintaining its best traditions, 
while seeking always to understand nature better, and 
to come closer to reality, yet to preserve the illusion and 
the ideal. In this they may be assisted by intelligent, 
sympathetic taste ; and such a taste will find a compe- 
tent, as well as mostalluring, guide in Mr. Hamerton. 

MODERN CREMATION. 
LY, the scene of the funeral pyre of classic antiq- 
uity, and where are now deposited in Columbaria 
the ashes of many an old Roman, has been the pioneer 
in the modern cremation movement. The bibliography 
of cremation shows the literature of the subject to be 
largely of Italian origin. The agitation which began in 
1869, when the subject was brought before the Medica! 
Congress in Florence, seems a)most to have assumed the 
proportions of a popular movement. In Switzerland, 
France, and Belgium the subject has occupied the atten. 
tion of the learned societies, while the popular interest in 
it is evinced by frequent communications to the press 
and long lists of works upon cremation published in 
those countries. In Germany the project has been re- 
ceived with great favor and even enthusiasm, and cre. 
mation societies have been formed in Vienna and Berlin. 
The first modern cremation was performed in Dresden, 
where a corpse was reduced to ashes at Whitsuntide in 
1874. When the ashes were withdrawn the funeral cer- 
emony was celebrated in the usual manner. Popular 
interest in England may be said to date from the publi- 
cation of articles by Sir Henry Thompson in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review,” in January and March, 1874, and 
which have since been issued in permanent form. Since 
this time a great number of articles have appeared in tie 
daily papers as well as the weekly literary and scientific 
journals. Thisagitation has spread to our own country, 
but at first was met with indifference and denunciation. 
The temper of the public mind has, however, under 
gone achange, and the advocates of cremation are assured 
at least of a respectful hearing. Now hardly a day 
parses without some reference to the subject in some 
one of our daily journals. Within a few weeks at least 
three of our religious weekly papers have contained arti- 
cles upon cremation, all of them admitting the advan. 
tages of the system, and at least two of them holding 
that no objection can be urged to it save those founded 
on sentiment and custom. 

It is this recent marked increase of interest in the 
cremation movement which has suggested the present 
essay. 

W hat has been the occasion of this movement ? Doubt- 
less, in large measure, the attention which modern san. 
itary science has drawn to the evils of the ordinary 
modes of burial. Twenty years ago a man who thought 


it necessary to ventilate his house-traps, and generally 
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revise his plumbing arrangements, was almost consid- 
ered an extravagant crank. Now, be who does not un 
derstand the theory, at least, of sanitary engineering—a 
new branch of scieuce, by the way—and surround his 
family with known safeguards, is considered derelict in 
the highest degree. To the pollution of water-courses 
and of the ground itself has been traced a great share 
of the ills the fleso is heir to. The old theory that 
Mother Earth would receive, assimilate, and purify any 
amount of sewage, and that all that was needed was to 
bury our offal deep in the ground, has received a rude 
shock. The one thing which is constantly asserted by 
the highest authorities is, that these stores of waste and 
decaying matter, when buried beyond the influence of 
the sun and the air and vegetation, permanently pollute 
the ground. It has been shown that many cases of dis- 
ease owe their origin to old and forgotten stores of 
filth, abandoned sewers, and the like, which are, after 
a lapse of years, still giving out polsonous gases, which 
find their way often to considerable distances through 
the porous earth into water-courses, and even directly 
into dwellings, tainting the air with deadly result. The 
Board of Health of New York City to-day prohibit the 
use of water from any well, no matter how deep, 
for drinking purposes. Nature has provided an unerr- 
ing balance and movement of all her forces. Where 
man does not interfere with her processes death and de- 
cay are rapidly and harmlessly converted into life. San- 
itary engineers pronounce the most primitive arrange- 
ments by which house waste was thrown oul upon the 
ground, to be absorbed by the grass and purified by the 
sun «nd air, to be infinitely preferable to the modern 
cesspool, and the remedy proposed for our present ills is 
s% return as far as possible to primitive, that is, to natural, 
methods. 

The evidences that in our burial-places we are laying 
up stores of disease and death for future, if not for the 
present geveralion, are 80 numerous that it is difficult to 
know where to begin or to end in citing the highest au- 
thorities. 

Attention seems to have been drawn to the matter in 
England by an inquiry which was instituted by Parlia- 
ment in 1542 and 43, and againin 1850. Says Sir Henry 
Thompson, writing in 1874: have several times been 
asked by young men, well educated anu intelligent, 
whether decaying bodies in the grave could induce dis- 
ease in the living. For all this remarkable igaorance of 
the subject 1 can only account by the fact thats generation 
has risen upsiuce .here Was made that notable revelation 
ef borrors in the London churchyards which the older 
men of our time Can never ‘orget, and which the younger 
men pever knew. Some twenty-five years have now 
elapsed since a systematic examination of the churches 
and graveyards of the metropolis was made by the most 
eminent and trustworthy men of the day, when details 
were brought to light which smote the public with horror. 
The result was tuat acts of Parliament were passed pro- 
hibiting intermural interment. The poisonous abomina- 
tions Were remove: to vaults hermetically sealed, and 
the dead carried miles away. Nevertueless the same 
process of putrefaction goes on, though it is, for the 
present, at least, removed beyond the reach of our 
senses, and ouly now and then obtrudes itself upon our 
notice,” 

You may well, be spared the rehearsal of details which 
could be cited in abundance from the elaborate reports 
of these commissions. The‘remedy, us has been intimated 
in the above extract, Was the removal and closing of 
burial grounds, and the adoption of the most stringent 
reg ulations. 

lu almost every city of Europe overcrowded burial- 
places nave been » proved source of disease and death. 
Our own country, with its ample spaces and virgin soil, 
has suifered less than any Otuer, and it must be said that 
thus far there bus been comparatively litle Cause of 
complaint as to the condition of our cemeteries. The 
liberal plan upon which our great cemeteries, such as 
Greenwood, are organized, bas been followed in almost 
all our great cities. Lots, and even single graves, are 
sold, and become the absolute property of individuals 
forever, subject to certain wholesome regulations and 
restrictions. The revenue derived from these sales, with 
fees for interments, are devoted to the maintenance and 
extensiva of the grounds. As many as four interments, 
however, may be made in a single grave even in Green- 
wood. In Calvary Cemetery, the great burial-place of 
the Roman Catholics of New York, the overcrowding 
is notorious. Cottins of the poor are there piled one 
upon another, with scarcely a layer of earth between 
them ; and the time will come when the disposal of the 
dead of our own metropolis, and of all our iarge cities, 
will be a pressing and perplexing question. No inter- 
ment bas been allowed in New York City for several 


years. Itis suid w be possible, under cerlain circum- 


stances, and by paying » large sum for the privilege, to 
bury in Trinity churchyard, but this is an exceptional 
thing. Vaults are still used, under rigid rules prescribed 
by the Board of Health. In 1806,0n recommendation 
of the Board of Health, the chief burying-grounds were 
closed, and many of them converted into public parks. 


Washington Square occupies the site of a potter's field, 
and it is claimed, with how much authority I know not, 
that ill results are still to be traced to the poisoning of 
the ground underlying that important breathing-place of 
the city. 

Cremation seems to be the only practicable substitute 
for the traditional earth-burial. 

Modern cremation is as far as possible removed from 
the ancient funeral pyre. Mortuary chapels are pro- 
vided, suitable for the holding of burial services in ac- 
cordance with any of the usual forms. Into them the 
body is borne, and placed upon a bier which is 80 con- 
trived that by means of machinery it can be noiseleasly 
withdrawn and lowered directly into the furnace. The 
cremation is both speedily and quietly conducted, and 
the ashes returned in an urn of suitable design. Not 
only is its employment compatible with religious rites, 
but it enables them to be conducted with greater ease 
and with far greater safety to the attendants than ata 
cemetery. Burial takes place in the open air, apd ne- 
cessitates exposure to all weathers, while cremation is 
necessarily conducted within a building, which may be 
constructed to meet the requirements of mourners and 
attendants in relation to comfort and taste. Cremation 
destroys instantly all infectious quality in the body 
submitted to the process, and effectually prevents the 
possibility of other injury to the living from the remains 
at any future time. All care to prevent such evil is ob- 
viously unnecessary, and ceases from the moment the 
process commences. The aim of cremation is to pre 
vent the process of putrefaction. On the other hand, 
burtal cannot be conducted without serious risks to the 
living, and great care is required to render them incon- 
siderable with our present population. Costly ceme 
teries also are necessary, with ample space for all possible 
demands upon it, and complete isolation from the vicin- 
ity of the living, to insure, as far as possible, the ab 
sence of danger to them. ‘‘It is a process designed 
essentially to prolong decay and putrefaction, with all 
ite attendant mischief ; and the best that can be affirmed 
of it is, that in cowsse of many years it arrives, by a 
process which is antagonistic to the health of survivors, 
at results similar to, but less complete, than cremation 
produces in an hour, without injury to any.” 

The processes here described have been adopted sub- 
stantially by the cremationisis of ltaly, France, and 
Germany. The New York Cremation Society, incor- 
porated iv 1581, which now numbers over 260 members, 
is erecting in Brooklyn, at an expense of $25,000, « cre- 
mation temple having connected with it ap apparatus of 
this kind. The company expects very soon to begin 
operations, There bas been for some time at Wash- 
ington, Pa., a cremation furnace erected by DOr. Le 
Moyne, and a number of bodies have there been incin- 
erated. In 1882 it was stated : 

‘* Various cremation societies are now in existence, 
and are increasing rapidly. The Copenhagen Society 
numbers 2,000. Itincludes many of the nobility, and 
the Danish prime minister was recently iis President. 
The Hoiland Society numbers 1,100; the Paris So- 
ciety, 400 ; the Milan, 300. Owner flourishing societies, 
of which the exact data have been unobtainable, are 
those at Fiorence, Rome, Berlin, Dresden, London, Rio 
Janeiro, and in the United States at St. Louls and New 
York.” F. D. 


THE FABLED ORIGIN OF OPIUM. 


CCORDING to the Bengali legend, says an 
A exchange, there once lived on the banks of 
the holy river Gauga a Rishi, or sage, in whose 
but, made of palm leaves, there was a mouse which 
became a favorite with the seer, and was endowed 
by him with the gift of speech. After awhile the 
mouse, having been frightened Ly 4 cat, at its 
earnest solicitations was Changed by Kishi into a cat ; 
then, alarmed by dogs, into a dog; thea iato an ape; 
then into a bear; then into an elephant ; and finally, 
being still discontented with its lot, into 4 beautiful 
maiden, to whom the sage gave the name of ‘ Pusto- 
mani,” or the ‘‘poppy-seed lady.” Uae day, while 
tending her plants, the King approached the Lishi’s cot- 
tage, and was invited to rest and refresh himself by 
Postomani, who offered him some delicious fruit. The 
King, however, struck by the girl's beauty, refused to 
eat until she had told him her parentage. Poustomani, 
to deceive the King, told him she was 4 princess whom 
the Rishi had found in the woods, aad had brought 
up. The upshot was that the King made love to the 
girl, and they were married by the holy sage. She was 
treated as the favorite queen, and was very happy ; 
but one day while standing by # well she turued giddy, 
fell into the water, and died. The Rishi then appeared 
before the King and begged him not Ww give way wo con- 
suming grief, assuring him that the late queen was not 
of royal blood. Said he, ‘‘ She was 4 mouse, and, ac- 
cording to her own wish, | changed her successively 
into a cat, a dog, an ape, a bear, an elephant, and 4 
lovely girl. Let her body remain in the well; fill up 
the well with earth. Out of her fleah and bones will 


grow a tree, which shal! be called after her, ‘ Posto ;’ 
that is, the ‘poppy-tree.” From this tree will be ob- 
tained a drug called ‘opium,’ which will be either swal- 
lowed or smoked till the end of time. The opium 
swallower or smoker will have one quality of each of 
the animals to which Postomani was transformed. He 
will be mischievous, like a mouse; fond of milk, like 
& cal; quarrelsome, like a dog; filthy, like an ape; 
savage, like a bear ; und high-tempered, like a queen.” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By He_en CAMPBELL. 


VILL. 


ISS MARCIA was a little late, and looked sus- 

piciously at the clock as she came in—a highly 
decorated black-and-gold affair, set high between four 
inadequate slabaster pillars, also lined with black and 
gold, and crowned by a flying Cupid. Captain John, 
the father of young John, had himself selected it on his 
first voyage to Bordeaux and a consequent hasty visit 
to Paris, and had labored earnestly during the long 
return voyage to make it keep the same time two days 
together. 

‘* It is the most convincing demonstration I have ever 
had,” he said, as he presented it to Miss Lucia, “‘ of the 
angel's statement that time shall be no more.”’ 

Miss Lucia felt that this was too irreverent to deserve 
reply, but she set the clock in the place from which it 
had uever since been removed, and looked gratefully at 
this cousin who had remembered each of them. She 
bad sighed, too, but so lightly that Captain John never 
heard it, though what the sigh had meant became plain 
aS years went on. Like other Adams since time began, 
Captain Jobo had ‘‘ seated himself in the mail-coach 
with the full persuasion that in tae cities for which he 
was Looked quite different and more Madonnas stood 
at the doors of the houses than in his cursed one,” and 
his selection of a wife was made far from Deepmouth, 
and regardless of Deepmouth claims. It happened 
likewise, in equal order, that ‘‘ the young men of those 
cities, who again, on their part, took passage in the 
arriving stage coach, and came riding hopefully into 
his, tound Miss Lucia inaccessible and immovabie, and, 
plead as they might, left her none the less resolved to be 
Miss Lucia to the end. The clock held its place ia the 
old dining-room, contradicting audaciously the regular 
aud unvarying statements of the great clock on the 
landiag, and put forward or put back, as the case de- 
wanded—the one defiant protest agaiust New England 
accuracy and New England routine. 

Captain Joho brought back his bride, and settled next 
door to the old house. Young Joba in time appeared, 
and grew up under the occasional admiring supervision 
of his sailor father, who knew his home rather by re- 
meubrance than experience; and the quiet mother 
found compausionship in the three sisters, whom her 
boy also calied Cousin Lucia aod Marcia and Erminia. 
W ith each year, as young John grew, and Miss Lucia’s 
hair slowly whitened, Captain John announced that he 
should retire alter the next voyage. Miss Lucia smiled, 
and said she hoped so. He bad long passed his first 
youth when he married, and was now almost an old 
nan, and young Jobo, who had entered the Naval 
Academy, had graduated, and made more than one 
cruise, before Captain John made good his words. His 
last voyage had come, but it ended in # port from 
whence the sailors do not return, and it was not unnat- 
ural that the wife, who always pined without him, fol- 
lowed svon, to know, if might be, the same secret that 
had kept him from her. Young John came and went 
in the old house, now that his own had no mistress, 
Miss Lucia looking upon bim as in some sort her own. 
It was in these days that young Margaret Coolidge 
came to them for the visit her father had long promised, 
and that Madam Coolidge had always opposed, and 
Miss Lucia bad said to herself that here was the wife 
for John. As matters go, John should have faiied to be 
of the same mind, and thwarted his elders with tne 
promptitude to which they become accustomed. On 
the contrary, he feil in love instantly, and conducted 
his courtship with a sailor's promptness. Miss Lucia 
was a little confounded at the suddenness of 1 all, but 
made no reproaches on the day we know, when the 
pair appeared before her, and announced what the 
morning and Parson Adams had brought about. 

“The child shall stay with us, John,” she had egaid ; 
aud though her hands trembled a little, she went op 
kuitting placidly. Of course this was ail very rash, 
but she would write to Madam Coolidge herself. Lt 
had all happened as she wished, after all.  Suilors 
were sailors ; and the Deepmouth people, who might be 
inclined Ww shake their heads, should remember it. 
They did remember it, and condoned the offense with 
surprisng good-nature, and they remembered it still 
aud shook them again when the news came thut young 
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John would return no more, and that the baby Mar- 
garet at Edgton was not only fatherless but motherless. 

‘‘The Wentworths are dying out,” they said ; ‘‘ noth- 
ing but women-folks left.” 

Miss Lucia made no complaint, but she faded slowly 
away. Tothe last she went through the accustomed 
routine, now and then charging Miss Marcia and Miss 
Erminia never to lose sight of the chil! Margaret, but 
to have her with them whenever it was allowed. 

Madam Coolidge’s resentment, unspoken but strong, 
had stood in the way of this. It was through their 
folly that she must again take up this burden of care 
and see another child on its way to womanhood; and 
she never forgot nor forgave. 

It was Kandy who told the little Margaret all that the 
elder Margaret had confided to her, and so described 
the house at Deepmouth that it seemed as real as her 
own home. Letters came now and then, and Margaret, 
as she grew older, answered them ; the Squire in this 
point withstanding his wife, who would, if possible, 
have forbidden ali communication. 

With the ending of her school life, and after their 
death, before the year abroad had been decided upon, 
came a month in the old mansion, where Miss Marcia 
and Miss Erminoia filled as they best might the great 
rooms, once so alive, in which nothing had changed but 
the inhabitants. Many Wentworths had sailed out 
from Deepmouth and brought back strange tribute. 
African ido's grinned at Chinese dragons, and South 
Sea spears lay harmlessly by Moorish scimitars and 
strange East Indian arms. Naturally, the old houses 
in the little seaport had become museums, and remained 
so even when moth bad invaded thick Eastern stuffs, 
and rust ate slowly into brass and steel and bronze. 
But it was contrary to all New England traditions to 
throw anything away. Miss Marcia was practical, but 
she was also reverential, the latter quality predomina’- 
ing and showing itself most largely in respect for all 
family traditions. Miss ucla hai kept everything in 
the same order as her mother before her, and Miss 
Marcia desired nothing better, and thus she withstood, 
mildly but inflexibly, Miss Ermtnia’s desire for change. 
Erminia was the yourgest, and less a Wentworth than 
any of the family had ever been. She preferred the 
new to the old, and accepted the latest theory of any- 
thing as necessarily. the best. Miss Marcia seldom 
opposed her, but there were moments in which sudden 
revolt came, and Miss Erminia realized that experiment 

might better cease. 4 
' Margaret watched them both, a littlein awe of Miss 
Marcia, who never leaned back in her chair, and whose 
fingers were always busy, usually in ‘ pegging” 
mittens for her shoals of needy poor. 

In a day or two this all passed. How it was, Mar- 
garet hardly knew, but the fact remained, and she 
quickly came to think of this as a spot that might be 
called home, more really than anything she had ever 
owned. Here were people who had known her father 
and his father—too dim a personality to be called grand- 
father—and who, as she met them, looked at her with 
kind, inquiring eyes, and said she had the Wentworth 
look, and was her father over again excert the eyes. 
Love Edgton and the mountain and Randy as she 
might, this was her rea] place, and it was the sharpest 
of wrenches to leave them all, even for that year abroad 
for which she had longed. She brought her husband 
here in those early days after her return, and planned 
then for summers in the quiet town. There were 
frequent lettera at first, and always some word of this 
hope. Then the number lessened, and at last came a 
long silence. 

‘‘She has forgotten us. She never really cared 
much,” said Miss Erminia, who read the society col- 
umn of the ‘‘ Tribune,” and saw how more and more 
Mrs. William Herndon was mentioned as a leader in 
this or that festivity. 

“She hasn't forgotten, and she never will,” Miss 
Marcia said, with a compression of the lips that meant 
far more than she would say. Miss Erminia always 
looked at her fixedly and inqutfringly after this state- 
ment was made, but Miss Marcia was impenetrable, and, 
whatever she suspected, sald nothing. They lived 
their own lives in a routine which till lately had been 
unchanging. They spent a month in Boston in the 
winter, and another month at the Springs in the sum- 
mer, Sharon usually, as most in accord with Deepmouth 
convictions as to what was proper recreation, meeting 
the same set from year to year, and knowing the passage 
of time only by the imperceptible transformation that 
suddenly showed the children as young men and 
women. 

Of late, Miss Erminia had rejected the Springs, and 
gave her month to one and another “ hygienic” resort. 
She had always been delicate, and had given her early 
years to patient trying of approved medicines, her eol- 
lection of bottles rivaling Mrs. Payser’s. The results 
would seem to have been favorable. She was tall and 


fair and plump; limp as a rag doll when one was least 
prepared for it, and owning a robust appetite and pro- 
found appreciation of the celebrated Wentworth for- 


mulas in cookery. Miss Marcia was small and dark and 
erect, with a deep disdain of all self-indulgence, and an 
equal indifference to table pleasures. In spite of this 
very apparent fact, Miss Erminia took the ground that 
the elaborate three meals daily were a concession to 
Miss Marcla’s fixed habits, and that she herself was 
singularly exempt from weakness of this nature. Miss 
Marcia smiled a little grimly, buteald nothing. Erminia 
was a good soul, and if this fiction comforted her, by 
all means let it be kept up. But even Miss Marcia re- 
volted when, after a longer absence than usual, Miss 
Erminia returned, bent upon eliminating from their 
food all that had ever given it desirability or distinctive 
character. Salt and pepper and spice, butter and eggs 
and cream, al! her dearest delights, she turned from 
with a resolution before which Miss Marcia and old 
Dilly stood confounded. For the time being, Miss 
Erminia abolished herself. A stranger sat in her place, 
and packed and steamed, walked and ate and drank, 
after the newest theorles of the school on a hill-top to 
which she had ascended with others, and on which she 
elected to remain, in soul, if not in person. 

‘* Don’t you fret,” old Dilly had sald to Miss Marcia 
after a week or two, in which Miss Erminia stirred up 
her own coarse flour and water into unleavened bread, 
guiltiess of salt, and eaten with a relish so we!l simulated 
as to do infinite credit to her powers of self-beguilement. 
‘Don't you say a word, an’ it’ll wear itself out quick 
enough. ‘"Taino't the first time she’s set out to have the 
whole family on the same hobby-horse she was on, and 
got down sudden enough to send ’em all over its head. 
You keep stil), an’ wait till equash-pie time comes.” 

Squash-pie time had come, and Miss Marcia ate her 
own portion calmly, without so much as a look towari| 
Miss Erminia, who eyed it at first belligerently, then 
with involuntary interest, and, on its third appearance, 
with a sudden change of base. 

‘“‘T have been considering the matter, Marcia,” she 
said, ‘‘and there are certain points in Dr. Jackman’s 
theory that seem to me slightly extreme. Squash isa 
most bland and innocent natural production ; soothing, 
even, to the whole tnternal economy. Of course the 
additions are deleterious, but I am convinced that a 
smali piece, the merest trifle of a plece, could not be 
seriously prejudicial.” 

‘* Undoubtedly not,” returned Miss Marcia, seriously. 
** Shall I send you some ?” 

Miss Erminia hesitated. Why could not Miss Marcia 
do it without any words ? 

‘‘Sunshine, of course, makes a difference,” she said, 
argumentatively. ‘‘ Tubers, for instance, are not sulta- 
ble human food, maturing, as they do, in the ground, 
and drawing from rank earth instead of airand sun. I 
wish you would banish them froin the table, Marcia. 
They are an offense to the enlightened mind.” 

Miss Erminia had received and finished her pie, and 
looked longingly at the segment on the ple-plate. Mar- 
cla had been altogether too literal. She might have 
sent her atrifie more, and not obliged her to suggest 
that more was desired. 

‘* You certainly are the most aggravating person, Mar- 
cia,” she continued, with sudden {irritability ; “‘ sitting 
there, gorging squash ple and refusing point blank to 
use your common sense about anything.” 

‘*T suppose that means that the piece was too small,” 
said Miss Marcia, unmoved. 

Miss Erminia leaned back and put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

‘*You are so dreadfully unfeeling, Marcia,” she said ; 
‘‘nobody who hadn't the mildest temper in the world 
could get on with you.” 

‘‘Then how fortunate it is that you are that body,” 
Miss Marcia said, depositing another fraction of pie on 
Miss Erminia’s plate, who viewed it abstractedly for a 
moment as an article having no connection with any 
thought of hers, then attacked it as somewhat in the 
way and requiring to be disposed of without further 
words. 

‘“‘I have been thinking, Marcia,” she said, after the 
operation had ended successfully, “‘why must it 
always be Boston in the winter? There is a most 
delightful hotel in New York—that is, I am told it is 
delightful by some most interesting people I met at Dr. 
Jackman’s. Really, Marcla, I am sure you would find 
it an excellent means of development.” 

Miss Marcia rose hastily and left the room. She had 
all the development she desired, and Miss Erminia cer- 
tainly grew a little more senseless every day. At her 
age, too, it was preposterous. Miss Marcia shut herself 
in her own room until tea-time: the heaviest punish- 
ment she could inflict on Miss Erminia, who hated to be 
alone, but, hating equally to make calls by herself, was 
forced back upon a vegetarian treatise she had placed in 
plain sight on a table between the windows. Marcia 
was growing older and more prejudiced every day ; but, 
after all, how good she was! Miss Erminia pressed her 
handkerchief to her eyes again as she reflected on one 
and another instance of her kindness and self-sacrifice, 
and turned to her at last, when she appeared, with such 
a welcoming smile that Miss Marcia’s heart smote her, 


and she watched the boiling of the hot-water kettle with 
unusual interest. Miss Erminia liked to have it boil as 
the water was poured on the teaspoonful of cream and 
sugar which she took at night, and had had occasion 
for reproachful remark that Miss Marcia poured It first 
on the tea, and obliged her to wait till a flat taste bad 
had time to develop itself. Marcia was sorry, she knew, 
for her little temper, and perhaps would even yield a 
point, and be willing totry New York, though it might 
seem a little odd to be there and not go to Margaret. 
She did not broach the subject again, however. There 
was plenty of time, and it was very comfortable at 
home—too comfortable. Dr. Jackman would never 
approve of all these appliances for making life easy. 
There was his treatise, too. Marcia bad not opened it, 
and had no idea of how inspiring some of the state 
ments were. Certainly a part of the evening might be 
given to it. When they did not play bezique, or sixty. 
six, or the semi-weekly rubber of whist with old Cap. 
tain Drummondy and his wife, they read aloud. Miss 
Erminia had e this all her life. She was considered 
to have great gifts in this direction, and they were now 
going over the Waverly novels for the third time, Miss 
Marcia objecting to most of the later fiction as wanting 
in a)] the characteristics of real romance. To-night she 
had prepared herself for the first chapter of ‘‘ The Mon- 
astery,” and sat down with her basket full of dark blue 
yarn and her pegging-hook. Miss Erminia looked at 
the novel regretfully, but duty was plain. 

“1'll read for an hour, just as usual,” she sald, ‘‘ but 
then, Marcia, I do feel that you ought to understand 
some of the principles of this treatise. Say that I give 
half an hour to that.” 

* Anything you like,” Miss Marcia said, abstractedly ; 
and Miss Erminia, surprised at the ease of her victory, 
took courage and even frowned judicially as she saw 
Miss Marcia’s preoccupied look. 

** Now, don’t let your attention wander, but do take 
in these sublime principles,” she sald. ‘‘ See what an 
opening. ‘ Man is arational animal, distinguished from 
the lower orders of life by the possession of reason, 
and thus the power of choice. It is, then, eminently 
desirable that he should know what to choose.’ 

Miss Erminia’s voice rose and fell with delighted 
relish as the argument proceeded. She had not realized 
how unanswerable these propositions were. That 
against the use of tubers as food must certainly affect 
any one of any candor, and she looked up at last, sur 
prised at the silent acquiescence, to see the treacherous 
Marcia, as the voice ceased, start guiltily from the 
most peaceful of naps. 

Miss Erminia laid down the book and rose with dignity. 
“I did suppose, Marcia,” she said, with feeling, ‘‘ that 
a wish of mine counted for something ; but as {t does not, 
I shall bid you good-night,” and she swept from the 
room before Miss Marcia, still dazed from the sudden 
detection, could remonstrate. 

Thus it happened that when Captain Drummond sent 
in the evening mail, which he made it a point to call for 
with his own, Mies Marcia looked it over unquestioned. 
There was the “ Evening Transcript,’’an essential in 
eyery well-regulated Deepmouth household; some 
circulars of one sort and another ; and—yes, at last, a 
letter from Margaret. A year had passed without a 
word. There had been some books at Christmas, with a 
card, ‘‘ From your always affectionate Margaret,” but 
Miss Erminia had turned the pages in vain for note or 
other word of remembrance. Miss Marcia sat down 
with the thick sheets in her hand, and grew a little pale. 
There had been a mystery, and at last she wasto know 
it. She half wished that Erminia had not gone up. 
stairs, and then reflected that it was best, and that there 
might be things she would not tell even her. She read 
at last, slowly turning back now and then to read again, 
and then sat looking into the fire, the open sheets lying 
loosely in her lap. So it had been as she had feared, 
and these latter years had held only miserable living— 
patient endurance of inevitable grief. 

‘* Tt is useless to write it all,” Margaret ended, ‘‘ and 
now that we are separated—” 

“Why should she say ‘separated’?” Miss Marcia 
had pondered. ‘‘ Why doesn’t she say, ‘Now that he 
is dead’?” ‘‘‘ Now that we are separated,’” she read on, 
‘ and I am free to act out my own desire and conviction, 
I want to doitin the best way. Ido not Intend that 
this first year shal! hold any unnecessary comment, and 
so I want you to do me the greatest kindness it wou!'d 
be possible to ask, and come to me for the winter. Dilly 
and Jack will care for the house, and you will come to 
one almost as old for New York as yours for Deep- 
mouth. By the time your plans are all made, I shal! be 
settled on a quiet street, and away, once forall, from the 
magnificence you would love no better than I have 
done. Plan to get here by Christmas, and bring 
anything and everything that will make you feel 
at home. I want something that is my own near 
me, if only for atime. We shall not need to go over 
any of this forlorn story. You know now that I have 
not been free to act, and in what stupid ignorance I 
have allowed myself to be kept. That has ended and 
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can never be again, and the method need not be men- 
tioned. I sball go my own way, but [I know how 
thoroughly you believein that, and you can help me 
more than you know or I can tell.” 

Miss Marcia had taken the letter upstairs and read it 
once more in her own room, the facts it held dancing in 
fantastic combination through her brain as the night 
wore away in troubled sleep, ending at lastin quietness. 
She overslept at last, and the break fast-bell had rung twice 
before she went down, to find that Miss Erminia was 
late also. Jack brought in the muffins with a surprised 
sir, and looked with interest at Miss Marcia, who, in- 
stead of sittiag quietly expectant atthe head of the table, 
was walking up and down the room, and only took her 
place as Miss Erminia entered. Miss Marcla was silent 
after good-morning bad been said. She would not men- 
tion the letter till breakfast had ended, but she sat there 
abstractedly stirring her egg and failing to note that Miss 
Erminia had taken advantage of her obliviousness, and 
was ealing buttered muffins with the utmost relish. It 
could not be that Marcia was sulking. Perhaps she 
really bad hurt ber feelings ; and Miss Erminia paused 
and looked toward her apprehensively. Miss Marcia 
roused herself and drank her cup of coffee, then re 
marked, as casually asif it were a common affair : 

‘*T heard from Margaret last night, Erminia, and she 
wishes us to come and spend the winter with her in New 
York.” 

Miss Erminia was dumb. Indignation that she had 
been allowed to go to bed with no notification of such 
important news, and satisfaction at the prospect, strug- 
gled together. 

‘* You'll say no, of course,” she found voice to say at 
last. ‘‘ That it would suit me, I suppose, will not count 
at all.” 

‘“* Read the letter, Erminia,” Miss Marcia said, gravely, 
and see if it is worth while to have any small personal 
feelings.” 

Miss Erminia bridled slightly, but curiosity was 
strong, and till she had read offenses could wait. They 
had sunk out of sight long before the reading ended, and 
she looked up at last, with flushed face and astounded 
eyes. 

‘*“Whbhy—but, Marcia, he lied and cheated, and has been 
a thorn in the poor child’s side for six years, and she 
never spoke.” 

‘“‘Nor must we now,” Miss Marcia said, decisively. 
** Death has taken charge of that matter, and for her 
sake, and the family’s, and everything else, we must keep 
still. You are always discreet and silent when you 
choose to be, Erminia. For Margaret's sake you will be 
so now, and we will give her as cheerful a winter as we 
ean. I know you can doa great deal toward it.” 

Miss Erminia glowed with pride. Marcia appreciated 
her better than she had thought, and should not be dis- 
appointed. 

With evening Captain Drummond dropped in for a 
chat, and Miss Marcia answered his question, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you'll be off to Boston by the last of the month ?’ 
as quietly as if the reply were not the upheaval of over 
thirty years of routine : 

“No; we go to New York instead: to our cousin, 
Mrs. Herndon—Margaret Wentworth that was.” 

know—lI know,” the Captain nodded, after a pause 
of amazement, and presently stumped away, still con- 
founded, but chuckling over the fact that his plece of 
news would be the largest contribution to the supply 
furnished by other reputable householders as they sat 
about the stove or leaned against the counter of what, 
through every addition to Deepmouth resources in the 
way of shops, still was known always as “the store.” 
Naturally, then, by noon the next day, all Deepmouth 
knew that the Wentworth programme for the winter 
had changed, and that, after such change, the founda- 
tions of the carth itself might be considered unstable. 


There were other points where Mrs. Herndon’s inten- 
tions excited no less interest and comment. Mr. Long- 
shore, armed with two brushes, between which his small, 
blonde head struggled to assert itself, emerged from his 
dressing-room. 

‘*Do you know, Sally, that Logan is furious ?” he 
began, then paused and gazed with profound admiration 
at his wife, who stood there in a bewildering combination 
of amber satin and slightly darker velvet, her crop of 
yellow curls, and eyes and brows but a shade deeper, 
carrying out an effect no one less certain of herself would 
have ventured upon. ‘See here, Sally, I’vea notion for 
the next costume ball—go as a topaz, you know. That's 
what you are, sure as fate. Not much as a jewel, you 
know, but still they’re not bad. There's that necklace of 
grandmother's that Amy set on black velvet ; you could 
get hold of a lot more, and it would be something new.” 

‘*I wish you'd go on about Logan’s fury, instead of 
wasting time on expensive suggestions,” Mrs. Longshore 
returned, after a pause in which she had considered the 
proposition and nodded satisfaction. 

‘*Oh | Logan !” and Mr. Longshore sat down astride a 
high-backed chair and frowned over the top. “ Logan 
really goes a little too far, you know. He thinks she is 


a lunatic, and ought to be taken in charve after this latest | 


proceeding.” 

‘‘ Nothing worse?” Mrs. Longshore said, apprehen- | 
sively. 

‘*Notathing. I say, give her head, and she'll go. 


steady enough when she settles down to work. 
surprised, though, that Logan wants to put the curb on.” 

‘** Bert, how often have I told you that I will notallow 
you to talk of Margaret or anybody else as if she was one 
of your horses ?” 

!” returned Mr. Longshore, astonished. I never 
thought of such athing. WhatI mean to say is that 
she has leased the house and everything in it—do you 
hear ’—everythiog in it, to those McPhails, who have 
been making no end of money in pork. They’ve got 
sense, and show it by wanting the house as it stands, 
and of course Margaret has a perfect right to deprive 
herself of Herndon’s collection if she wishes, but I’m not 
surprised that Logan fumes, and calls it desecration. I 
begin to believe that she’s lost to us, Sally, buried on 
that East Side and all.” 

‘* And that is just where you know nothing about it, 
and are so like a man,” Mrs. Longshore said, energetic- 
ally. She had settled down on a low chair, but rose 
now and stood beforehim. ‘‘ I don’t care what she does, 
she will always be just th) same for us, and more so. 
We're frivolous wretches, and we know it, and she knows 
it, but, for all that, we love her and she loves us, and [ 
have a feeling that, somehow, we'rereally going to be 
with her more. I’m sure I can't tell how. It's a sort of 
presentiment, and I don’t believe things are going to be 
justthe same. [ut she won't really go out of the house 
this winter ?”’ 

‘* She will be out of it within a fortnight, child. The 
McPhails want their Christmas dinner there, and she 
wants hers in the new place. Hasn't she talked over 
that Stuyvesant Square house with you ?” 

‘* She has talked over half a dozen. She can’t have 
the Dennings’s, because they changed their minds and 
went back 'o it.” 

‘“* Well, this last one is much larger, but she likes it, 
and the poor girl ought to bave her head—her way, I 
should say,” Mr. Longshore interrupted himself at a 
reproachful look from his wife. ‘‘ People are talking 
because she defies the proprieties, going about 8o at once ; 
but I suppose there is nothing to do but to let her go on. 
Of course she must have some one to live with her.” 

‘*That’s another thing that will bother her,’’ Mrs. 
Longshore said. ‘‘I shall see Margaret early to-morrow 
morning, and talk itover. Here is the carriage, Bert. I 
wish the Van Ingens did not give such stupid din. 
ners.” 

The news had preceded them, and, averse as Mrs. 
Longshore was to any general discussion of Margaret 
and her affairs, formed the staple of the dinner talk. 
Mr. Herndon’s peculiaritiee—Mrs. Herndon’s inaccesal- 
bility ; the probability that she bad been hard and re- 
pellent, and that her husband had ample reason for 
leaving the world, as he undoubtedly had, by suicide, 
was discussed in all its bearings. Mrs. Longshore had 
been swelling with repressed indignation. These people 
knew what lifelong friendship existed between them, 
and were unbearably rude in forgetting or ignoring it, 
and she turned suddenly upon oneof her most persistent 
questioners, replying in a voice so ringing that every 
guest paused, and old Mr. Van Ingen laid down his knife 
and fork and pushed up his spectacles to consider the 
audacious speaker. 

‘‘If Mr. and Mrs. Herndon had been all that you im- 
ply,” she said, slowly, ‘‘it is a matter purely their own, 
of which we can really know nothing at all, and one in 
which meddling or comment from either you or me is 
the grossest impertinence.” 

‘‘ Allow me the pleasure of taking wine with you, 
Mrs. Longshore,” Mr. Van Ingen said, after a moment 
of startled silence, and Mrs. Longshore smiled assent, 
while Mrs. Van Ingen began a vigorous statement of the 
reasons for not allowing dancing at afternoon teas, and 
her conviction that if young people continued to take 
the lead as they were doing, nothing would be left that 
could be called society. Mr. J. B. P. H. Hurst, for he 
it wasupon whom Mrs. Longshore's indignation had 
been spent, assented languidly. 

‘‘ No woman under thirty,” he said, with the slight- 
est of glances toward his assailant, ‘‘ has any real tone 
or character. By forty she has learned repose and some 
ability to present herself as a force; it may be, merely 
in the sense of an artistic whole, the effect being thus 
the only voice needed, or she may stand as a subdued 
yet well-accented individuality, able to expound itself 
without crudeness or insufficiency.” 

‘What the deuce does the man mean?” growled 
Stuyvesant Van Ingen, sheltered behind the expansive 
shoulders of the dowager Van Deventer. ‘‘ There are 
moments when it would afford me the purest satisfac- 
tion to produce an artistic hole anywhere in his un- 
pleasant little countenance.” 

Mrs. Van Deventer ignored the remark. She had 
turned a stopy gaze on Mrs. Longshore, and now 
transferred it with a mingling of approval and toleration 
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manner, was known to have come from an unexcep- 


tionable family. Young people certainly bad much to 
answer for, and in an animated consideration of their 
iniquities Mrs. Van Deventer spent the remainder of 
the evening, with great enjoyment to herself and no 
more than the usual ratio of boredom for her listeners. 

To Margaret, absorbed in her plans and pushing eager 
ly all preparations in the new home, there was small 
thought of any wondering or comment in the circle that 
for eight years had made the only world she had known. 
To come and go unquestioned, to arrange as she would 
for the new life, was so dear a possession that it might 
even have seemed delight, but for the wave of regret 
and pity that at moments swept over her. All that life 
might have meant had been lost to them in these years. 
There were heavy arrears of time tobe madeup. At 
last action could be free. Her youth seemed less and 
less faraway. IHler old passion of interest in human 
life revived, and she looked eagerly at the men and 
womensbe met. ler heart went out to them all: to the 
stupid and oblivious, because they were stupid and ob- 
livious; to the faces seamed with evil lines, because 
they had failed to find their birthright; to the weary 
worker, man or woman, with a longing to make life 
easier. She tucked a two-dollar bill into the highly 
polished fragment of a boot, the advertising card of a 
small, deformed bootblack at a corner of the Square, 
and from a safe distance watched the astonishment of 
the discovery, and laughed to herself with delight. For 
the next day or two she indulged in’experiments of the 
same nature with small newsboys and forlorn apple- 
women. 

‘* Very irregular and indiscriminate, and I shall not 
keep on in this way,” she thought ; ‘‘ but how delicious 
to be for once quite irrational, and play, as I did when 
a child, that I am a good fairy, and can help every- 
body 

‘“* You ought to ride, Margaret. It really isn’t decent 
to march right off under everybody’s face and eyes,” 
Mrs. Longshore remonstrated. 

‘‘I have ridden all I will, Saily, till I am an old 
woman.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to sell those splendid horses !” Mrs. 
Longshore's voice rose almost to a shriek. 

‘* | have leased them, with all the other things,” Mar 
garet answered, with an amused look. ‘I have lived 
chietly to exercise those horses, no matter how | longed 
to walk, and I[ will never be under such bondage again. 
In the country it is different, but here 1 can always 
have a sufficiently handsome carriage from any good 
stable. I shall do that, and be independent.” 

‘* You're renouncing every privilege,” Mrs. Longshore 
said, with a groan. 

‘‘No, | am resuming them,” Margaret answered ; 
and Mrs. Longshore looked at her with the puzzled 
yet always worshipful consideration of her girihood, 
and, for the time being, was silenced, to break out 
anew at some fresh phase of inexplicability. 

At Jast the work was done, and the old house, bright. 
ened and rejuvenated, yet so soberly that it seemed only 
a reproduction of its first estate, stood ready, a few arti 
cles that Margaret had chosen to retain being brought 
down, and placed in a small room opening from hers. 
Throughout the house there was no other reminder of 
the past. Simmons wailed as he reflected on the glories 
of the plate and glass left behind them, and gazed dis- 
dainfully at the simple substitutes Mrs. Herndon had 
chosen ; yet even he was forced to admit that the rooms 
bad an expression the other home had never known. 
W hatever added sense of cheer was needed came to Mar- 
garet at last, as she met one afternoon, a day or two be 
fore Christmas, in the two old cousins whose faces 
looked from the car window of a Boston train. Sim- 
mons, who had been watching eagerly for their arrival, 
threw open the door with his grandest air, as the car- 
riage stopped before it, and bowed profoundly. These 
were real «juality—real as any old Virginia quality, ‘‘ and 
a heap like them,” he remarked to himself, as Miss Marcia 
said, ‘‘ low do you do, Simmons ?” and passed on up 
the stairs. She stopped short on the threshold, as Mar 
garet opened the door, and uttered an exclamation. 

dearchild! Is it possible you remembered so ? 
How could you ?” 

‘*I never forget,” Margaret said, quietly, as Miss 
Marcia sat down in a straight-backed rocking chair, the 
counterpart of her own at home, and looked about. 
From high-post bed to brass-mounted chest of drawers 
and dressing-table, and secretary with little fluted pillars 
at the sides, every article had been duplicated. 

‘*Marley had everything,” Margaret explained, ‘‘ even 
the Turkey carpet. Don’t you see how almost exactly 
it is like the one in your south parlors? Oh, it has 
been such a good time !” 

Mies Marcia looked up aghast, but Margaret’s face was 
serene and smiling. 

“To think that you are actually here!” she said, 
‘“‘and are going down to supper as soon as you are com- 
fortable ; not dinner at all, but an old-fashioned supper. 
Now we shall begin to live.” 
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WHY ? 


By Isapore G. JEFFERY. 


HY fear the failing power and fading eye ? 
God hath in store for thee immortal youth ; 
He comforts thee in every sorrow passing by, 
Protects thy boat of life, though storms are fierce and high, 
Each year reveals some broader, loftier, sweeter truth. 


Why dread the dark’ning way toward the grave, 
The dulling ear, the changed and lonelier room, 
The greater effort for less worth ? why mourn, and save 
Thy strength ? Eternity’s great tide e’en now doth lave 
Thy feet, and stillis comingin. It is not doom— 


It yet shall kiss thy lips where thou dost stand, 
Baptize with mighty power thy low-bowed head, 
And sweep thee onward, upward, to a higher land 
Safe ’mong the heavenly hills! Thou canst not lose God’s 
hand : 
And these, belov’d, we called our dead—our lost and dead ! 
CHICAGO. 


THE HOME KINDERGARTEN. 


By Fannie E. SCHWEDLER. 
I. 


NSTEAD of books we give the elements of color, 
form, number, sound, and relations. These toys, 
wiich we call gifts and occupations, are given the child 
to play with as a reward, a privilege. Of course we 
must judge what is suitableand when achange of objects 
may be made It is also requisite that we give our 
sympathy. The child will appreciate nothing that we 
disdain. In order to be good teachers we must be en- 
thusiastic about our subject. The child never likes us 
to speak down to him, but wants to be raised to our 
level. 

The gifts, ten in number, train the child scientifically. 
Analysis, comparison, classification, and the possible 
application of scientific truths in building and designing, 
are learned practically. Without the application these 
were dead formulas. Science can be interesting and 
educational only in so far as we realize its advantage for 
humanity. 

The six worsted balls, each showing one of the primary 
or secondary colors, lead the child, according to their 
material, into the animal kingdom. The color becomes 
a basis for classification of all objects, and suggests the 
use of the prism for analysis of light. The spherical 
form is seen in fruits. The size, adjusted to the hand, 
will exercise each muscle, and will give to the child the 
feeling of complete possession—of having mastered one 
object. Froebel thinks it essential that the child should 
master it. toys after due exertion. He thinks the child 
will rejoice in the acquired strength, and that success 
will spur it on to renewed exertions. We are not to be 
overwhelmed by circumstances nor enslaved by material. 
The balls are durable, and cannot injure the child. 

A sphere, cube, and cylinder, made of wood, are gift 
No. 2. The sphere has one eyelet ; the cube three (one 
at a corner, one at the middle of edge, and one in the 
middle of square face) ; the cylinder has also three (one 
at the edge, one in the middle of flat face, and one in 
the middle of curved surface). A string is passed 
through the eyelet and twisted, which revolves the form, 
showing new forms and the sphere in the cylinder and 
the cylinder in the cube. These forms are the simplest 
of all forms found in nature. The material connects 
with the vegetable kingdom. Sometimes the forms are 
perforated so that a stick may be passed through them ; 
the forms then seem more lifelike. The cylinder may 
seem like a rolling-pin, a roller or street-sweeper, and 
a butter-churn ; the cube appears like a hammer, 
hatchet, or a pick-ax. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are cubes divided into eighths, showing 
eight cubes and eight bricks respectively. In the 
kindergarten the larger cubes are two inches. The 
smaller cubes just fill the inch spaces marked off on the 
top of the tables. For the nursery I have found a 
larger size more satisfactory ; with them the child can 
make objects for its own personal use. It enjoys carry- 
ing weighty things. Froebel assumed one size, wishing 
to illustrate materially his view of life : life and love de- 
pend on connection and co operation ; in separation, 
isolation, there is death. 

Gift 5 is a cube of three inches, resulting in twenty- 
seven small cubes, of which threeure divided into halves 
by slanting cubes, and three are divided into quarter- 
cubes. 

No. 6 is acube, the parts of which are bricks, six 
being divided lengthwise and three crosswise. The 
child working with these must have more definite ideas 
of the objects to be made than for the other blocks. 

Tablets of wood or cardboard of various colors were 
suggested to Froebel while watching a child’s vain 
endeavors to build a card house. Our tablets are one- 

nch squares, right isosceles triangles, equilateral tri- 
angles, right scalcne triangles (the angles at ninety, 


sixty, and thirty degrees), and obtuse isosceles triangles 
(the angles at thirty and 120 degrees). 

Sticks of different lengths do nicely to illustrate 
stories, or when colored will form attractive designs. 
Wooden toothpicks will do admirably. 

The steel rings and half-rings of three sizes introduce 
anew material. They can be spun on the table or 
rotated on astick. Each size gives a different sound. 
The graceful designs are very pleasing. 

Seeds and shells complete the analysis as illustrated in 
the gifts asa body. Fairy necklaces and designs for 
lace-work are now made. The stories of Cinderelia, 
The True Princess, The Dragon's Teeth, etc., must here 
be told. Seeds and shells are collected and assorted. 
This wonderful life seems more wonderful if perchance 
weallow aseed to sprout, or a snail be found in the 
newly-gathered shell . 

Do not think that we save this Jast precious gift uatil 
all the rest have been exhausted. I take what is needed 
for the development of the child. Too many changes 
cause lack of concentration, too few changes produce 
narrow-mindedness. 

You will think this is so well parceled out, where can 
there be room for originality ? But I say this careful 
preparation is needful. We can be free only within 
certain laws ; the child needs still greater limitations to 
find itself. Small children crowd into the smallest corners 
to play house. I find out the originality of a child by 
letting itspeak when I see it has something to say. 
Sometimes I follow, and sometimes I lead. 

The other day, when we had ballsin the kindergarten, 
I played my b>]l wasa bell in asteeple. It was Sunday, 
and the bell tol { all the people to come and learn how to 
be good. The bell said ding-dong, ding-dong ! One little 
girl let her ball drop ; seeing it roll made her think of a 
dog that ran. I suggested to puta string around his 
neck and lead him out foran airing. The string was 
attached. All the children wanted strings. When 
Jimmy saw the string on his ball he said: ‘‘ Mine hasa 
tail; it is a monkey.” Hereupon another little one 
turned his string and said he would be the organ -man. 
Half an hour had soon passed, and my work consisted 
simply in the one suggestion stated above, helping the 
children to carry out their own ideas, and guarding 
against a naughty digression. 

The occupations give the elements of industrial arts. 
We have clay-modeling, drawing, sewing, folding, 
pricking, weaving, cutting and pasting, interlacing and 
intertwining. The arms and fingers are evenly devel- 
oped, there being enough variety to prevent deformity. 
The children become well acquainted with the quality of 
the materials they are using. Whatever they have made 
belongs to them. They appreciate highly what has 
taken time and trouble to produce, and give their work 
as presents to their parents or friends. They become 
impressed with the dignity of labor. They realize that 
good work is done for love alone. The occupations re- 
quire delicacy of touch, and the child’s will-power is 
well developed when it can control its movements for 
perfect success 

You see now sketched before you the basis of a liberal 
education: the gifts representing the sclences ; the oc- 
cupations preparing for the industries; games, stories, 
songs, and poems as the elements of classical literature. 
One more element is needful for a perfect human life, 
and that is society. Man isto man the highest being. 
Good fellow-feeling and tolerance can be learned only 
in a society whereall are equal. At home the child is 
younger or older than all the others ; it is a subject or a 
leader. At home it will be loved, however naughty it 
may be ; at the kindergarten its companions consider it 
an outcast unless it conforms to the common law. 

A child can thrive only under a lawfdl government 
All arbitrariness, all impulsiveness, must be cast away. 
And since the first impressions made by us on the child 
must be of an cmotional nature, Jet these be sound ; be- 
ware of all morbid tendencies. Some fairy tales are de- 
cidedly objectionable. I would recommend Miss Buck- 
ley’s ‘* Fairyland of Science,’ and Hawthorne's ‘‘ Tan- 
glewood Tales,” and stories which will explain pecul- 
iarities of animals and plants, told in Uncle Remus’s 
style. The stories must be told, not read, and the child 
given opportunity to dramatize the story and illustrate it 
in many ways. 

We must give the child a chance to show by action 
what it knows, in order todo away with conceit, super- 
ficiality, and a critical spirit. Such action will make 
the child conscious of its own possibilities ; it will know 
itself. And inasmuch as we value only that which has 
come to us by our own effort, unconsciously realizing 
that by effort we grow strong, I would tell the child 
nothing it can find out for itself. 

Let me advise you to read the following books: 
1. Lyschinska, ‘‘ Kindergarten Principles.” 2. ‘‘ Guide- 
Book,” by Florence Kindergartners. 8. Luckland, 
‘Use of Stories.” 4. Froebel, ‘‘ Nursery Songs.” 5. 
Mrs. Hubbard, ‘‘ Merry Songs.” 6. Mrs. Kriege, 
“The Child.” 7. Mrs. Mann, ‘ Reminiscences of 
Froebel.” 8. Seguin, ‘‘Report on Education.” The 
cost of these books will not exceed $9. If your purse is 


low, take Nos. 2, 8, and 4. But should you feel tha 
these, too, area luxury beyond your grasp, you must see 
what you can do with my few suggestions 


HOME SANITARY INSPECTION. 


By Marion 


POPULAR newspaper, which has been nicknamed 

the ‘‘ Tea-and-Toasticle.” contained the following 
jotting one evening about a year ago: ‘‘ Emergency 
lectures having become too common, sanitary sctence 
classes are the latest fashionable distraction for young 
ladies with nothing to do.” The paragraph was read to 
the members of the only club of the kind in the city, and 
provoked a hearty laugh, for all were working hard as 
teachers, journalists, or students in medicine, law, or 
science. They had not taken up this study from the 
need of a ‘‘ fashionable distraction,”’ but because during 
their college course they had not had the opportunity to 
give time and thought to the hygiene of the home. They 
felt the need of some preparation to meet the problems 
which come up in every household, and which directly 
affect, not only the comfort, but the healih and well- 
being, of all within it. 

These young women are not alone in this need of a 
practical understanding of the conditions under which 
home lite exists. The results of their study have been 
80 satisfactory, and the line of work so easily fol'owed 
and so interesting, that many other women wil! doubtless 
be led to turn their attention to the subject, with the cer- 
tainty of being well repaid for the time and trouble in- 
curred. 

No general course of reading, at the same time authori. 
tative and practical, could at the outset be recommended. 
The plan adopted, therefore, was for each member to 
act as an investigator of a certain topic, and report the 
results to all the others at the fortnightly meetings. 

The general subject chosen was the house, which was 
subdivided as follows : Location and surroundings; care 
of the cellar; drainage and plumbing ; ventilation and 
temperature of the sleeping-room, living room, and sick. 
room ; lighting ; sanitary furnishing ; relative merits of 
different methods of heating ; aod State and municipal 
statutes and ordinances. 

The following books are among those which the mem- 
bers of the Club found especially helpful and suggestive : 

‘* House Drainage and Sanitary Piumbing.” By W. 
P. Gerhard. 

‘* The Sanitary Condition of Dwelling- Houses in Town 
and Country.” By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 

‘* Dwelling-Houses ; their Sanitary Construction and 
Arrangements.” By Professor W. H. Corfield. 

(These three books are published in Van Nostrand’s 
“‘ Science Series,” at fifty cents each.) 

** Dangers to Health.” By T. Pridgin Teale. 

‘*Manual of Practical Hygiene.” By E. A Parkes. 

“Handbook of Hygiene aud Sanitary Science.” By 
George Wilson, M D. 

‘Handbook of Sanitary Information.”” By Roger 8. 
Tracy, M.D. 

‘‘Women, Plumbers, and Doctors.” By Mrs. H. M. 
Plunkett. 

Subscriptions were made to two sanitary journals, 
and Bosrd of Health reports and health tracts were pro- 
cured. Beyond these the members depended largely on 
public and private libraries, collecting from many dif- 
ferent volumes, rejecting what was purely theoretical or 
abstruse, and presenting in an abridged form facts and 
statements which had a direct bearing on the subject 
under consideration. Each member was furnished with 
the names of the other members and their topics, so that 
if in her reading she came across items of interest in 
their special departments she could send the proper ref- 
erences to them, and thus save their time. 

The reading of the reports was followed by a discus- 
sion, though the meetings were never so formal but that 
the members felt free to interrupt the reading in order 
to criticise any mooted point or to ask for further ex- 
planation. The discussions seldom flagged from lack 
of interest or point. Personal experience was not 
merely cumulative, but helpful, and the evidence brought 
from home life showed that the interest was not con. 
fined to the hour of meeting. Each member was ex- 
pected to contribute to the point under discussion some 
illustration from her own home or boarding place or a 
friend’s house, and the stories about ‘‘ my grandmother” 
afforded quite as many good examples to follow as they 
did unsanitary customs to avoid. 

The knowledge which was thus obtained might have 
proved too purely theoretical to be useful if its practical 
bearing had not also been studied. Technical points 
were frequently made clear by blackboard drawings or a 
direct inspection of the house in which the meetings 
were held. A most satisfactory visit was paid toa house 
in process of erection. The elaborate system of plumb- 
ing and heating was exposed to view and carefully ex- 
plained by a master plumber, and the eagerness with 
which the members pried into every corner, and put 
question after question, showed that such terms as soil- 


pipe, trap, vent-pipe, waste-pipe, and drain may prove 
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to have sufficient interest to counterbalance their lack 
of poetry and romance. The analogy between a house 
and a chimney is very easily seen, but we must espe- 
cially bear it in mind when we consider the cellar. It 
is difficult to realize the porosity of the soil, unless we 
notice how much water a flower-pot of dry earth will 
absorb. Unless there is some means, natural or artificial, 
for carrying away the moisture which permeates the 
soil under a house, the dampness will rise, and the house, 
being warm, will draw bad gases from a long distance. 
It ia necessary, therefore, first, thatthe ground under the 
house should be drained. This can usually be done 
more cheaply and simply than most peoplethink. Next, 
the cellar should extend under the whole house, and not 
only the floor, but the walls of the cellar upto the ground 
level, should be cemented. If, in addition, there are 
plenty of windows, so that light and air can reach every 
part of the cellar, we may be confident that very im- 
portant elements of a healthy house are secured. A 
most necessary precaution is to have the vegetable cellar 
quite apart from the main cellar. When people learn 
that cellars are meant to store fresh, dry air, and not 
decaying vegetables and fruits, there will not be as 
much sickness as there is now. 

The problems brought up under the subject of ven- 
tilation and heating were many. The objects of ventila- 
tion are well understood, and can easily be attatned in 
private houses. The air which has been vitiate) must 
be replaced by an equal amount of sufliciently warmed 
fresh air. Draughts must be prevented, and fuel must 
not be wasted. On the latter point the members of the 
Club have had their ideas somewhat modified. There 
are three physical requirements for health : good food, 
good water, and pure air. There is not much danger 
but that every one will see the necessity of providing 
the first, and will strain every nerve todo it. How is 
itabout air? We each use from one to two thousand 
gallons a day. We do not wear other people's soiled 
clothes. Why should we use their breath ? After it 
has passed through the lungs it is tainted with organic 
impurities, which may not be eo active in their effects 
on the system as a poisonous article of food is, but the 
system must be constantly striving to counteract their 
influence. When we feel dull aod our heads ache we 
sometimes realize that we have been breathing bad sir ; 
but when we are peevish and cross we are more apt to 
attribute the responsibility to innate depravity than to 
the real cause. If a sunny face and a good temper can 
be bought for the price of a ton of coal, who would 
not be willing to make the investment? Then, too, we 
must remember that we can do more and better work 
when we are in good physical condition. There is no 
way of obtaining fresh air more easily than by opening 
the windows, but we must not let cold currents of air 
strike anybody in the room. If we raise the lower sash 
and fasten a strip of cloth over the opening, the fresh 
air will enter and go upwards between the sashes, and 
will also be filtered through the cloth, which may be 
folded and put away when it is not in use. 

Everybody knows, by theory or practice, that open 
fires are the best means for carrying away the foul air 
from a room ; the fresh air coming in under the doors 
and by the windows, and even through the walls; but 
only those who have tried it know how very effective 
is an open window or skylight in the upper pari of the 
house. 

The members of the Club spent their most suggestive 
hours when by special invitation they inspected various 
houses with a view to their sanitary condition. Each 
member went from attic to cellar, investigating every 
nook and corner with reference to her special topic. 
The Committee of the Whole then sat, and criticisms 
were freely made, defects pointed out, and remedies 
suggested. This feature of the Club work has borne 
good fruit, for not only have the members gained a 
clearer idea of how a house should be heated, lighted, 
drained, and ventilated to meet the first principles of 
sanitary science, but they have in some cases detected 
leakages or faulty arrangements which might otherwise 
have escaped observation for a long time, but wouid 
none the less surely have affected the health of the 
family. These object lessons make several points plain. 
They show that there are parts of a house which cannot 
take care of themselves. Instead of being carefully 
ignored by master and mistress, they need most regular 
and systematic inspection. The drainage system of a 
house cannot with safety be made complex. Security 
and simplicity go hand in hand. 

The Club have adopted as their motto the principle 
that ‘‘any invention intended to be a substitute for 
watchfulness and inspection will prove a delusion and 
& snare.” 

It has been too much the fashion to leave sanitary 
science to men. The subject of home sanitation is one 
of vital interest to women. Their life is spent mostly 
within the home, and the responsibility of keeping it in 
a healthy condition is almost wholly theirs. The only 
way to fit themselves to properly meet this responsibility 
is by understanding the principles of sanitary science 
and the laws of hygiene. 


THE USE OF WOOL GOODS. 


N a lecture by Mr. Oscar Wild, on the Philosophy 
| of Dress, published recently in the New York 
‘‘Tribune,” most sensible remarks were made on the 
subject of woman’s dress, both from the artistic and 
the healthful point of view. 

On the side of material Mr. Wild strongly advocated 
the use of wool for summer. He said, in part: 

** Wool, to begin with, is a non-conductor of heat ; 
that means that in the summer the violent heat of the 
sun does not enter and scorch the body, and that the 
body in winter remains at its normal, natural tempera- 
ture, and does not waste its vital warmth on the afr. 
Those of my readers who play lawn tennis and like out- 
door sports know that, if they wear a complete flannel 
suit, they are perfectly cool on the hottest day, and per- 
fectly warm when the day is cold. All that I claim is 
that the same laws which are clearly recognized on the 
tenis ground, flannel being a woolen texture, should be 
recognized also as being equally suitable forthe dress of 
people who live in towns, and whose lives are often 
necessarily sedentary. There are many other qualities 
in wool, such as its being an absorber and distributer of 
moisture, with regard to which I would like to refer 
my readers to a little handbook on ‘ Health Culture,’ 
by Dr. Jaeger, the Professor of Physiology at Stutt- 
gart. Dr. Jaeger does not enter into the question of 
form or beauty—at least when he does he hardly seems 
to me very successful—but on the sanitary values of 
different textures and color# he speaks of course with 
authority ; and from a combination of the priaciples of 
acience with the laws of art will come, I feel sure, the 
costume of the future. 

‘*Forif wool is selected as the basis and chief ma- 
terial of dress, far fewer garments may be worn than at 
present, with the result of immensely increased warmth 
and much greater lightness and comfort. Wool also has 
the advantage of being almost the most delicate texture 
woven. Silk is often coarse compared to it, being at 
once harder and colder. A large Cashmere shaw! of 
pure wooi can be drawn through a tiny ring; indeed, by 
this method do the shawl-sellers of the Eastern bazaar 
show to one the fineness of their goods. Wool, again, 
sbows no creases. I should be sorry to see such a lovely 
texture as satin disappear from modern dress, but every 
lady who wears anything of the kind knows but too well 
how easily it crumples ; besides, it is better to wear a soft 
than a bard material, for in the latter there is always a 
danger of harsh and coarse lines, whereas in the former 
you get the most exquisite delicacy of fold.” 


— 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of thia department will be glad to receive ques‘iona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


MaylI trouble you to give me a little information? What 
American institutions would you recommend a lady to visit who 
is at the head of a boarding-school for girls, connected with a 
French Protestant Mission in (anada? The scholars in this 
institution do thelr own washing and ironing, as well asthe 
general housework, except the cooking. They bave also their 
regular hours for study and recitation. They are instructed in 
both English and French. The scholars are from ali parts of 
Canada, as well as from the French colonies in Lowell and other 
American cities. 

Also, will you kindly tell me what steps a lady should take 
who is a graduate of the best Canadian Normal School, and who 
loves the teaching profession, to obtain a position as teacher in 
one of the best American colleges, where she would willingly 
accept a somewhat inferior pesition for a while, with a prospect 
of promotion? 

A kind reply will greatly oblige 

MonTrREAL, April 17, 1885. 

So far as we know, the first institution for young ladies to 
adopt the plan of giving them a portion of their own work 
to do, for the purpose of reducing the expense of an educa- 
tion, was the Mount Holyoke Institution, South Hadley, 
Mass. This college—though we believe that it bas never 
adopted that title—is still in very successful operation, and 
is doing, in a very quiet way, a great work. We doubt 
whether any similar institute in the country has sent out so 
many missionaries, home and foreign, ordained and unor- 
dained. Near it is Smith College, which has carried 
into effect better than in any other similar institution the 
cottage plan, dividing the students in separate ‘** homes "’ 
containing about fifty each ; it generally carries out the idea 
of freedom further than any other college for young ladies 
with which we are acquainted. It is situated at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Ona larger scale than either, and we believe 
the largest institute for the education of young ladies in the 
world, is Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. It also re- 
duces the expense of tuition by giving a part of the work 
of the college into the hands of the students, each one of 
whom has an hour of what is termed ‘‘domestic work”’ to do 
in addition to her studies. Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, 
is one of the oldeet colleges for young ladies; and differs 
from Wellesley in not giving any work to its students, and 
in having the faculty very nearly equally divided between 
women and men. (All the faculty, or nearly all, at Wellesley, 
are women.) It also has a large preparatory department 
Of these institutions we speak from personal knowledge ; 
of Bryn Mawr College only from reputation. Indeed, this 
college is not yet open; it opens in the Fall of the present 
year. It aims to do for women what the Johns Hopkins 
does for men, and thus to carry the higher education one 


step beyond anything yet achieved, if not beyond anything 


A Constant READER. 


yet attempted. By all means send to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., for their unique programme. These are 
undoubtedly the leaders in the work of woman’s education 
in this country, outside of coeducational institutions; but 
in any thorough examination of what is being done in the 
United States in this direction, a visit should be paid to 
other and less widely known collegiate institutions, such as 
Lasselle Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.; Wheaton Seminary, 
Norten, Mass.; Elmira Female College, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; Ogontz Seminary, Ogontz, 
Pa. Asto your second question, we do not know what to 
advise, except toapply to one or more of the educational 
exchanges which make ita part of their duty to furnish 
teachers ; or to write direct to the colleges themselves. But 
such vacancies as occur are naturally filled by those who 
are already known to either the faculty or to one or more of 
the trustees. The opportunity in any well-equipped colleve 
for one who is not personally known must be, we should 
suppose, very small. 


The very timely suggestions in respect to disinfection, 
which were published in The Christian Union last week, 
make a few *‘Hints’* very appropriate. Inthe first place, 
disinfection is not needed where there is no infection ; 
therefore where there is no sickness from infectious disease 
and no exposure to it, corrosive sublimate and sulphate of 
zine are quite outof place. Neither will any disinfectants, 
deodorizers, or antiseptics take the place of cleanliness. A 
filthy place must be cleansed, whether it be in the bedroom, 
the cellar, or the yard. Throwing down a quantity of 
chloride of lime or sulphate of zinc, or even corrosive subli- 
mate, on a pile of rubbish will not make it safe. The rubbish 
must be properly disposed of first. If a sink is foul it must 
be made clean befcre the disinfectant is used. In the proc- 
ess of cleaning, disinfectants are of some use to preserve 
the cleaners from sickness in consequence of handling the 
filth. 

Corrosive sublimate is so deadly a poison that its use must 
be most carefully guided. Having neitber odor nor color, its 
danger is not apparent to the sight or the smell, and it is 
safest to add to the bichloride of mercury an equal amount 
of permanganate of potasea, which imparts, a deep purple 
color to the solution, and makes it less likely to be mistaken 
for harmless liquids. The permanganate is a good deodorizer, 
and is on that account useful. Two drachms of each salt 
to a gallon of water would be a right proportion. Where 
the corrosive sublimate is to be used for washingclothing or 
walls, it should be less strong and without the addition of 
the permanganate. For clothing we would recommend a 
boiling- hot solution of four ounces of sulphate of zine and 
two ounces of common salt to a gallon of water. This ts 
better because of the danger that the sublimate may not be 
so thoroughly rinsed out as is necessary. 

When the weather is too hot for a “‘ large wood fire,’’ an 
alcohol lamp burning in the fireplace will make quite a draft 
in the chimney. Ventilation is one of the least recognized 
and most effective disinfectants. After destroying all the 
disease germs in the excreta of the sick person, putting atl 
clothing used about the bed and the patieat in the boiling- 
hot solution of sulphate of zinc, and subjecting the attend- 
ants to the regulations recommended, a continual free cur- 
rent of fresh air, to carry any remaining mischief up the 
chimney or out at the tops of the windows, will complete the 
work until fumigation smothers all lurking enemies after the 
sickness is past. 


As I so constantly enjoy you, [am going to ask of you two 
questions which I hope some day you will favor me by answering 
through your delightful columns. 1. Why do people say grace 
attable’ or, rather, why do they not? I am sometimes at the 
table of a lovely Christian family where it is omitted, and this 
has rais d the question in my mind. 2. Will you please tell me 
if this is a correct quotation, and where it may be found? “ Not 
that I love Cwsar less, but Rome more.” A Constant READER. 

We do not know the origin of the custom of “ saying 
grace.’’ Some date it tothe supper when Christ “‘ took bread 
and blessed it,’’ also “‘ took the cup and gave thanks.”’ But 
we presume it might be traced further back than that. 
Possibly some of our readers have studied up the question 
and will be able to give ussome light onit. 2. Inthe famous 
speech of Brutus after the assassination of Cesar in Shake- 
speare’s ‘*‘ Julius Cesar,”’ Act III., Scene 2, he says, *‘ Not 
that I loved Cwsar less, but that 1 loved Rome more.”’ 


Will you please answer a question in regard toa point of ett- 
quette which has been In discussion among us? One thinks that 
a call should be made after an afternoun reception, as after an 
evening party. Another thinks the visit at an afternoon recep- 
tion in street costume is a call in itself, and needs no other fol- 
lowing. Please settle the point. E. A. F. 

March 23, 1885. 

Custom differs in different places, and one could not go 
wholly amiss whichever way she did, but the safest way is 
to make the after call. 


Please give me an answer to the question, What authoress is 
most celebrated of all nations? Respectfully, E. M.G. 

The question is not as easy a one to answer as it is to put 
Sappho is undoubtedly the only name we can give which 
approaches the correct answer, as she is the only authoress, 
perhaps, who is known to “all nations.’”’ George Sand 
would, perhaps, be the next most universally known ; then 
George Eliot ; but here discussion would begin. 


I have an old fashioned brass German student lamp, from 
which the tube that helds the wick is lost Where cau I write 
to have it supplied? An early reply will greatly oblige a sub- 
seriber to The Christian Union. Yours truly, E. B. P. 

Messrs. Heinrich & Co., Park Place and Church Street, 
New York City. 

Will some one please tell where the following couplet may be 


found? 
* But for tho weariness of living 


There is no oure but death.” BF. 
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GOTTLIEB PAUL’S JOURNEY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


By Tuomas K. 


Y story begins in Germany. There were two 
men, brothers. One was two years older than the 
other. They were born in the country, and were brought 
up on a farm—not a big farm of 100 acres, such as we 
have in New York ; not 640, as they have them in lowa 
or Wisconsin ; not 5,000 acres or more, as some men 
have in Texas and in California; buta little farm—only 
six acres. They did not work the farm with horses and 
»plews and drags and drills and mowers, reapers, and 
hinders, sulky-rakes, tedders, loaders, and horse-power 
saws and churns. Nothing of the sort; no machinery 
at all. The old farmer and his wife used to go out to- 
gether, before the boys were big enough to work, and 
dig up the ground with pointed, long-handled spades, 
and knock the clods to pieces with wooden mallets, and 
<mooth things off with heavy wooden rakes, which they 
made and repaired for themselves. 

They did not keep five, ten, or fifty cows, and let them 
graze in a big pasture lot. No ! they kept just onecow 
and a she-goat; and they cut the grass for them, and 
carried it to the little yard where Mooly and Nanny lived 
in peace together. They had no horses to haul loads ; 
they carried everything in bundles or baskets on their 
heads. Even the manure to make things grow in the 
garden, they carried from the cows’ yard in baskets, 
When the little boys were only four and six years old, 
they began to help. They pulled weeds out of the beet- 
beds, and put them in heaps to decay, with the sweep- 
ings from the road and wash-water from the house. 
The old farmer used to raise three or four acres of beets 
every year, and sell them to be made into sugar. What 
he got for these tons and tons of beets was 8]! the money 
they ever saw. 

In summer they all went barefooted, and in winter 
they wore wooden shoes over woolen stockings the good 
mother knit, and their sister too, who learned how be- 
fore she was five years old. They bought the varn of a 
neighbor who kept a few sheep. They let the neighbor 
have milk, and he let them have wool. 

Every Sunday they all went to church, and used to sing 
more than half the time in meeting. They would sing 
some hymns that had fifteen verses to them. They en- 
joyed singing. Folks in Germany all sing. When these 
little boys were but a few days old they were baptized, and 
signed with the sign of the cross, in token that hereafter 
they should not be ashamed to confess the faith of Chris: 
crucified, and manfully fight under his banner, against 
sin, the world, and the devil. 

Before they were two years did they could sing all 
the verses of the grand old hymn : 

‘* A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing: 
Our helper he amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 
For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek to worg his woe ; 
His craft and power are great, 
And, armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal.’’ 
This hymn every one in Germany can sing. 

When the boys became twelve they were confirmed 
in their faith, and took the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per. They knew the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
many & hymn besides, with the tune that goes with the 
hymn. 

When the boys were baptized, theirnames were put in 
the parish register by the clerk, or else by the minister. 
When they were confirmed, this, too, was put down in 
the book opposite their names. If they wanted to go 
off twenty miles to see their cousins and help work in 
vintage time, they could get leave of their father and 
mother, and then go to the church and get a paper 
signed by the minister and clerk, that they were good, 
honest, Christian boys, and had leave to go a-visiting. 
So it was that when they weretired and hungry the boys 
would range up and stand by the gate or porch of some 
likely house, and sing a ‘‘ part-song ” together, and show 
their parish paper; then the goo man would invite 
them in, and give them a bow! of bread and milk and a 
big bunch of grapes ; and off they'd go, not like loafing 
tramps, but good, hearty, Christian boys, with their 
wooden shoes under their arm. 

The name written in one of these traveling papers 
was Gottlieb ; in the other, Paul. Gottlieb was sixtecn 
and Paul was fourteen when they went visiting their 
cousins. Miinter was their surname—Gottlieb Miinter 
and Paul Miinter—and a nice pair of boys to look at, 
they were, you may be sure. Their faces seemed just 
ready to laugh all the time, they looked up at you so 
healthy and so happy and so honest. 

Not many years after this visit to their cousins came 
the Government officer, and read over the list of al] the 


boys who were getting on to be men. Of course, he 
found the names of Gottlieb and Paul Minter; for one 
was, by this time, twenty-one, and the other nineteen, 
years oll. So the officer goes straight to the little stone 
house with two rooms and a garret, and left a ‘‘ warn- 
ing” for the boys to report for duty, and go into camp 
and learn the soldier's trade. Every boy in the land, by 
the time he is thirty, has served at Jeast three years in 
the army as a soldier, away from home, and four years 
in the ‘‘ reserve,” whenever called for. 

But when it came to having both these fine young 
fellows, with blue eyes and brown hair, go off, to be 
gone a year at a time, to learn to march, and ‘‘shoulder 
arms,” and shoot, and get into cars quickly and out 
again in good order, and lie down, and kneel down, and 
all the other things that a good soldier needs to do, then 
dear old Mother Minter scolded a little at first, then she 
broke down, and cried outright. ‘‘ A burning shame,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ to make every man in Prussia learn how to 
kill men, and burn things! There's something gone 
wrong! It’s too bad! Here your father and I have 
been working more than twenty years, early and late, 
and now, just as our boys are men, and we are strong, 
and can hire four more acres, and dig them, and raise 
beets enough to buy them by and by, my strong boys 
must go off, and be gone a year, and a year, and a year 
—I don’t know how many ! 

‘‘ And then, if war should ever break out, they'd be 
marched off, who knows where! By and by, when it’s 
all over, and they ring the bells for victory, and I say, 
‘ Where’s Gottlieb’ Where’s my Paul?’ and they 
bring me back just his papers, and some black and 
blood on them, and they say, ‘Good soldiers! good, 
brave soldiers!) Then I say, ‘ Where’s my blue-eyed 
boys—my Gottlleb ?’ and the sergeant says just nothing, 
but looks ’—and dear old Mother Minter, sobbing and 
prophesying, rocked back and forth, and covered her 
face, and would not be comforted. 

When Gottlieb and Paul got up into their garret that 
night, they fell a-talking aboutit. I cannot tell you what 
they said, for they talked a Jong, long time. But this is 
what they settled on. Gottlieb was the eldest. The 
little farm and the stone house would be his by and by, 
when Father and Mother Minter were done working. 
And he was engaged to be married to a neighbor's 
daughter on the very next farm, where they raised 
sheep. She had got ready rolls of flannel, and bolts of 
linen, and four new woolen dresses, every stitch of 
them set by her own hands after farm-work was done. 
It seemed as if Gottlieb couldn't go off to find a new 
home. The old folks held him ; the old f:.rm held him ; 
and Katrine—nimble-fingered, handy, resy Katrine— 
held him tightest of ali. 

So they decided that Paul should try to get away, and 
go to America—a land where any man can own a farm, 
if he is only steady and willing to work. A cousin of 
old Father Minter had gone over ten years ago, and was 
living in Minnesota State, United States, Fairmont 
Town, Martin County. They had written to him once 
every year, and put all these names and things on the 
back of the letter. To keep from forgetting or losing 
them, they had written them on a card, and tucked it 
up behind a cuckoo clock that ticked and hoo-hcoed in 
one corner of the kitchen—the room they all lived in. 

So Paul determined to get away somehow, and go 
over the teas to Minnesota State, United States, Pair- 
mont Town, Martin County, and find his father's cousin, 
Luther Minter. In the mrning, Gottlieb and Pau! 
told the old folks what they had decided todo. Pau! 
was flushed, and very earnest. ‘‘I'm going—sure ! 
There’s no room here. Plenty room in Minnesota 
State. I'm going, and when I’ve got mea home, I'l 
send back for all of you. I know what's best for me 
and for usall. Gottlieb—let him stay. Let me go!” 

If I try to tell the half of what they said, I shall not 
soon get through my story, for they all talked, some of 
the time two at once. But this is what happened. 
Ten days after, when the full moon came, Paul started 
off, with just one suit of new clothes—and those were 
on his back—new woolen socks, and leather shoes 
sound and new, ai! sure to last till he could get to Min- 
nesota State. He started off by night, just as if he 
were athief or a prowling burglar. For where laws 
are wronc, the good are in trouble all the time. Paul had 
some Darrow escapes, but at last got him safe to Ham- 
burg, and, watching his chances, slipped on board a 
steamship, and hid, the very day she sailed for New 
York. 

Oh ! I forgot to tell you that when Paul set off on that 
moonlight night Father Minter laid ands on his head 
and bless d him, and Mother Minter put into his hands 
about twenty-five dollars in gold. ‘‘My funeral 
money,” said she ; ‘‘ but it’s better for my son to go and 
make things grow in the sunshine than it is to learn to be 
a soldier, and kill folks and burn things.” She tried to 
smile as she added: ‘‘Andif I die, Paul, perhaps I'l! 
come over to Mimnesota State and get my funeral money 
back. Minnesota State! How far off is it, Paul ?” 

On the steamship, before they got fairly out of the 


river, they found Paul, as they were making everything 


snug and ship-shape for sea and storm. Yes, they found 
Paul, and the boatswain jerked him out rudely, called 
him a sneak, a stowaway, and dragged him aft to the 
captain. Paul said nothing, for he knew it would do no 
good, and the captain sent him down, down to the very 
bottom of the ship, to shovel coal, and wheel it on little 
jron wagons through low, dark, narrow runways, to 
feed the monstrous fires under the boilers. So down he 
went—blue eyes, new clothes, leather shoes, and all, and 
in the night-time, when he was tired and homesick, he 
would sing softly to himself, as he was lying on his 
smutty bed of fine coal and rested his head on a bundle 
of old bags—he would sing : 
** Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also. 

The body they may ki!!— 

But God abideth still : 

His kingdom is forever :"’ 
And he fell asleep, to dream of Minnesota State. 

When he came up and out, and off the ship, Paul was 
very weak and pale and grimy, for he had not been on 
deck for more than ten days. But in Castle Garden he 
met the good, honest men who are kept there al! the time 
lo tell the new-come emigrants, strange and scared, 
where to go and how to getthere. They soon found 
that Paul would go to Minnesota ; and now that he was 
among friends he was not afraid to take out his little 
money. He paid eighteen dollars of Mother Miinter’s 
‘“‘funeral money” for a long ticket, and a bag with 
bread and cheese and bologna sausage in it, and a tin 
cup, and they told him he'd better buy a blanket to wrap 
in, for two dollars. 

So in five days more he got safely to his cousin 
Luther Minter, an honest old German farmer, who 
owned 640 acres of rolling land, and had a big barn and 
& little house, and was glad to see his stout, rosy, young 
cousin Paul. He went at work right away, and worked 
with a will. Luther Minter agreed to pay him all he 
was worth. ‘‘And you'll be worth fine wages if you 
work as well as you look,” said he. And I tell you Paul 
did work. Whenever Luther Minter paid him twenty 
dollars he’d lay by fifteen. When he began to talk 
English he used to say to the other “farm hands,” as 
they went off ten miles to a horse race or a circus, and 
bantered hin to come along, ‘‘ Vo, no! Js all buy me 
a farm by and by. TI w#all buy me a farm!” The men 
nicknamed him Salfy, and laughed at him. But be 
kept on. serving Luther Miinter like a ton, and writing 
letters te h!s mother in Germany. Seven years went on 
so, working and saving, loving and writing, and Paul 
was twenty-six, and Gottlieb, with the old folks in Ger- 
many, was twenty-eight. 

Every month came some cheerful letter from Paul. 
And every montb, too, they wrote a letter to him, and 
copied from the card behind the cuckoo clock, and 
wondered what all the words could mean, ‘‘ Minnesota 
State,’ ‘‘ United States,” ‘‘ Falrmont,’’ *‘ Martin Co.,” 
‘*Paul Minter,” and a ‘‘stamp.” They knew they 
meant something, for the letters always went some 
where, and nice answers came bacx. 

Gottlieb had served his three years in the army, and 
learned his soldier’s trade, and now only needed to go 
into-camp a month or two cach year, to review and 
practice and keep up hisskill. When he came home 
from his long absence, he wrote to Paul that now he 
and Katrine would be married. So Pau! sent him full 
fifty dollars ; part was to pay back the ‘‘ funeral money ” 
to Mother Miinter; part was to buy a wedding ring for 
Katrine, and with the rest, a wedding suit and hat and 
leather shoes for Gottlieb. 

So Gottlieb married Katrine. They went to the 
church, and were married, and Katrine came home to 
the little stone house on the little farm, bringing with her 
all her flannel and linen, and the four new woolen frocks : 
and a famous little woman she was to work. Mother 
Miinter would sometimes take a little happy rest in 
her chair, and watch her new daughter working and sing- 
ing, nowin one room,now intheother. Father Miinter 
would lean on his long- handled spade among the beet- 
beds, and look at strong Gottlieb. ‘‘ Ah ha! my boy! 
you can outwork the old man now; but we'll thank 
God and dig along together a while yet.” ‘‘ A)! right! 
Here goes! Can’t stop to talk '’ replied Gottlieb, as he 
sunk the blade of his spade out of sight in the soil ; and 
so the peaceful years rolled by, bringing comfort and 
content to the busy ones on the little farm with a stone 
house. 

But suddenly came the tidings of war. The French ! 
The French have declared war! Gottlieb belongs to 
the army. He must start this very day. He knew the 
very station at which he must stand and wait until the 
train should come along and take him off. 

In all the world was never seen an army gathered so 
quickly. On the third day after war was declared, 
companies of armed, drilled, and uniformed soldiers 
were thundering over the railways to their camps and 
forts on the border ; and every man knew his company, 
his officer, his place, and his duty. Jn ten days the 
German Emperor and his great generals took com- 
mand of this monstrous army. They marched ‘and 
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counter-marched, so as to break the French army in 
two. In two weeks more they had done ft. The 
larger part of the French army was cooped in a huge 
fortress called Metz; while the other part, after two or 
three terrible battles, was beaten, surrounded, and the 
Emperor Napoleon a prisoner. Oh ! but it was a glorious 
victory. A hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, 
besides the Emperor! Glorious! but the French did 
not enjoy the glory of it. All over Germany they rang 
the bells, and fired o'd cannon, and hung out flags and 
banners, and crowded to the railway lines to see the 
prisoners go by, and to welcome the brave soldiers who 
eame home a little hurt. 


A YOUNG ENGINEER. 


IG folksare inclined to think that small boys are not 
B very useful, but onee in a while a emall boy as- 
tonisbes the big folks by finding a way out of a difficulty 
that big folks could notsee. Last week some carpenters 
at work on a tuilding near the foot of Broadway gave 
an old woman a piece of fourteen-foot plne board for fire- 
wood. The board was too long to carry bome, and the 
old woman had no implement with which to break it up. 
A bright faced jad of eight or ten years stood by, and saw 
the trouble the old woman wasin. He considered fora 
moment, and then picked up a paving stone and carried 
jtout to the middle of the street. Then he put one end 
of the board on the stone and waited results. A South 
Ferry stage rumbled along down the street and rolled 
over the board, breaking it off near the stone. The old 
woman picked up the pieces, and the boy again put the 
end of the board upon the stone. An express wagon 
whirled by, and left the board two feet shorter than it was 
before. Wagons and stages passed on. breaking up the 
board untii tte old woman bad her arms full of pfeces. 
Then the boy carried the paving stone back to the gutter, 
pulled a top out of his po ket, and, whipping it around 
the sidewalk, cot in the way of more people inside of a 
minute than a good boy would in a week. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niecea : 

T was as difficult this t'me as it always is to decide 

to whom to give the prize. Every envelope I 
opened I said to myself, ‘‘ 1 mst give a prize to this 
ope.” But that would not be quite rigbt to you, even 
if I had enough prizes for you all. 

As it was partly for Carl's benefit, you remember, 
that I asked you about eclipses, I called him into belp 
decide which account seemed best to him, and he was 
not long in deciding, and I agreed with him in the de 
cision ; but we thought we shou!'d like some wiser per. 
son to examine the letters, and so we took them to the 
great man they call Editor in-chief, who sits away up 
on the top of the throne. He put on his wisest look, 
and sat up very straight as be read the writings you bad 
eo carefully prepared . and when, now and then, he 
shook his head, I knew some one bad made a mistake. 
I watched almost as anxiously as you could, as he Jaid 
one after another aside, for | knew his word must be 
law ; and I began to fear he was going to put all my 
precious papers down without a word of commendation. 
But I was needles+ly alarmed, for this was about what 
he said 

‘I think, Mrs. Perplex, your young people have 
done remarkably wel!. They show a creat deal of care- 
ful study and much real thinking. The one of all these 
papers which, on the who’e, seems to come nearest to 
what vou tcll me you wanted is one of the shortest 
(Here Carl and I nodded to one another) But it has in 
it a serious mistake, and perhaps that will prevent your 
awarding the prize to the writer. He calls the sun and 
moon planets, and they are not properly planets. The 
sun can never be spoken of aa tuch, and the moon is 
not ordinarily included among the planets.” 

‘‘Dear me I said, never noticed that. I'm sure 
they are called planets in poetry.” 

‘ Bat I did not understand that you expected poetical 
writingin this case,” said the editor. ‘Still (he began 
to see how disappointed Carl and I looked) I think that 
may be overlooked, and I should not withhold the prize 
on that account, if, on the whole, it seems to you to meet 
your demands more nearly than any other.” 

‘* Please listen to this,” I said; ‘“‘this is from an en- 
cyclopedia, under the word planet.” 

‘** The etymology would oblige us to inclade comets, many 
ofthe stars which have small motions of their own, or proper 
motions, as they are called, all those double stara which 
revolve about each other, and al! the satellites which revolve 
about other planets. As discovery proceeds, it is likely that 
every body in the universe will be found to be planetary. 
The word, however, has changed its technical meaning, and 
is used to stand toc a heavenly body which makes successive 
revolutions round our sun. It thas includes tbe old planeta, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, excluding the «un 
and the moon, the most easily discovered planets of all, which 
are now planets only in poetry.’ 

‘IT do not think one of my young people is to blame 


for calling the sun and moon planets when a great en- 
cyclopedia does—do you, Mr. Editor ?” 

Mr. Editor gravely said, No ! and we then agreed that 
the prize should be awarded to Master Charles M. Satz- 
man, of Panora, Iowa. If he will tell me which he 
chooses, a year's subscription to The Christian Union 
or a three-dollar book, and if the latter, what kind of a 
book he prefers, we will forward the book or the recelpt 
accordingly. 

ECLIPSES. 

An eclipse is the hiding of one planet by another. 

Eclipses are of two kinds. 

First kind.—Sometimes the light coming from the planet is 
stopped. 

Second kind.—Sometimes the light coming to the planet fs 
stopped. 

First Kind. 

Eclipses of this kind are called eclipses, oceultations, and 
tranalts. 

1 When the moon hides the sun, either partly or wholly, it ts 
called an eclipse cf the sun 

2. Rut when the moon h'des a star it is called an occultation of 
the star. 

When a planet, like Jupiter or Saturn, hides one of its satellites, 
or one of the smaller planeta that revolves around it, by going 
between the earth and the satellite, it is called an cccultation of 
the satellite. 

8. But when a sofellife of Jupiter or Mercury hides a portion of 
a larger planet, it is called a transit of the sateliite. Transit 
means a passage, 80 It Is called atransit of tbe satellite, eca 
the satellite passea between the earth and the other large plaret 

When Venus or Mercury hides a portion of the eun's face,a 
transit of Venus is sald to be in progress. 

These are cases where the light coming from the planet Ia 
ato 

pped Second Kind. 


Eclipses of the second kind, where the light coming to the 
planet is stopped, are almost always called eclipses, but some 
times a transit. 

If the earth's shadows fall upon the moon, it Is called an 
eclipse of the moon. Also, if the shadow of Jupiter or Saturn 
hides a satellite, it is called an eclipse of the satellite. But when 
a shadow of a satellite falls upon a larger planet, it is called a 
transit of the shadow. 

Eclipses may be total or annular ; that is, the whole face of the 
planet may be hidden, ora part of the planet may be hidden, 
and when only a part of the planet Is hidden it fs called a 
partial eclipse. 

The eclipse that occurred on March 16th, 1885, was a partial 
eclipse «f the sun. It commenced here about thirty minutes 
after ten o'clock, and at twelve o'clock three-fourths of the 
sun's face was covered. 

It was caused by the moon going between the earth and the 
sun. C. M.S, 


From a few of the other letters I wil! make extracts: 
there is not room to publish them all. 


Conn., April 18, 1885. 


The word eclipse is derived from the Greek, and signifies to 
fal!, to awoon, tofaint away. The moon, when at the period of 
her greatest brightness, falling Into the shadow of the earth, was 
supposed by the ancienta to be about to die Still earlier people 
belleved the moon at such times to be iu pain, and torches were 
raised high in the air. and horns, trumpets, and brass inetrn- 
menta were blown, and even after the eclipse was over, sacri- 
fices were offered to her. Witches were supposed, by their 
charms and spells, to darken the mvon, and also todraw her out 
of her orbit, and cause her to shed evi! influences upon the earth. 

In a solar eclipse it was believed that the sun turned away 
from the earth in borror at some dreadful deed done or aboutto 
be done, and that he threatened the earth with everlasting night 
and total destruction. Other heathen people considered an 
eclipse a sure sign of the displeasure of their gods. Inthe early 
ages eclipses were sald to forecast famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes. An eclipse of thesun once put an end toa battle 
between two contending nations, who were so frightened at 
such a phenomena that the armies ceased fighting, concluded a 
peace, and madea twofold marriage The Tindoos imagined 
that the moon, as it hides the face of the aun, a huge dragon 
which devours the sun, and can only be compelled to dlegorve 
him. and be ¢criven away, by the beating of gongs, shouts and 
screams, and other manifestations of anger 

The Chinese, who were great observers of eclipses in general, 
especially those of the sun, thought that those occur: ing on the 
first day of the year hbetokened misfortune to the Emperor 
Consequently, on that day In which the eclipse oceurred, he did 
not receive the usual compliments of the season. The eclipse 
was celebrated with great pomp at the court. The mandarins 
were dressed elegantly, as to receive a roval visitor As soon 
as it commenced, a blind man beat adrum,. and an enormous con” 
coarse of people gathered in honor of the event 

In 1504 Columbus landed at Jamaica, and because the Indians 
would not furnish him with supplies, he said (knowing that there 
was to be an eclipse of the moon) that the Great Spirit was pro- 
voked at them for not treating the Spaniards better, and that he 
would shut out the light of the moon from them When this 
eclipse began the Indians were so frightened that thev came, 
bringing with them food, and besought Columbus to intercede 
for them with the Great Spirit. 


An annnilar eclipse can be fliuetrated by fastening a disk of yel 
low paper on the wall. If you hold a quarter of a dollar near 
enough to the eye to entirely hide the dixk. it will represent the 
total eclipse of the aun. If the silver piece representing the 
moon is moved a littie distance from the eye toward the disk. a 
yellow circle will be seen around it. and will present the appeur. 
ance of the eun and moon at the time of an annular eclipse 

The word comes from the Latin, Annulus, which means ring 

Baanes. 


Oneipa, Ill., April 13, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

The eclipse of the 16th ultimo first looked like a small, oral 
plece cut out of the western edge of the sun; the piece grew 
larger and larger until the eun bad the appearance of the new 
meon, or rather of the old moon; being veiled by clouds, which 
went ecudding across the sky, sometimes hiding the sun alto. 
gether, but mostly dimming its light just enough to permit us to 
watch the eclipse without the ald of oursmoked glasses. Mamma 
told us about an eclipse which she viewed in 1869, and which was 
total in this part of the world. It grew so dark that the chickens 
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went to roost, the files settled on the western wa!! of the house 
the cattle came home from the pasture, and strange stars shone 
in the sky. 

I do not write this expecting to get th: prize, but I have wished 
to write to you fora long time. lam thirteen years of age, but 
have only attended school since October 1, 18®4. I was taken 
with hip joint disease when four years old, and none of the doc- 
tors whom papa employed understood the right way to treat It. 
It kept growing worse until I was eight years ol, when papa 
took me to Rock Island, IIL, where lived a surgeon who 
had been recommended as being successful in treating that 
disease. I was under his care for three years: and he would 
not allow mamma to teach mein al! that time; but mamma read 
to me a great deal, and my memory was quite good. 

[ attend school regularly now, and try to make up for lost time; 
although I hope It was not altogether lost. 

If you kindly accept me I am, with gratitude, 

Your niece, Jeanetre M. 
Thursday, April 16. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces if you have got room for 
one more around yourchair. I read your paper, and likeit very 
much; my papa getsit every week. Iam traveling with my 
papa on the water; he is an invalid, and we gu South every 
winter. I like it very much, and see a great deal which Is very 
pleasant and Interesting. Isee many beautiful birds of bright 
mage, and that sing very sweetly. Ifike the mocking-birds’ song 
beat; they are very tame, and come close ty our yacht to sing. 
I saw the eclipse from two to three o'clock at So'omon’'s Island, 
Patuxent River, Md.,through smoked giass. It appeared very 
much asthe moon does sometimes with two horns, or asifa 
smooth black ball was being just rolled off froma very large 
bright one. Gradually the black bal! passed off. A solar 
eclipse is caused by the moon passing between the earth and the 
sun, and a lunar eclipse is caused by the earth passing between 
the sun and moon; we see the shadow of our earth, revnd, on 
the surface of the moon. I have never seena total eclipse. I 
have been able to row about tn my little boat ever since I was 
«ix years old, and can row quite nicely now. I enjoy the pleas 
ant walks and rows with my papa very much, and see many new 
and curious things. [ do not attend any school, but study 
home with mamma. Weare going to start North as soon as it 
is warm enough Iam twelve years old, and am an auntie 
already toa dear little nephew and niece. Hoping tw see this 
in print, I remain your affectionate niece, 

Epira C. E. Kexxr. 


Worcrster, Maas., April 4, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to become one of your nieces, but mamma says nieces 
are girla,and lam a buy; so I want to be a boy niece, which 
mamma eays is a nephew. 

I looked up at the sun through a piece of «moked giass the 
same day you did, and it looked asalf there wasa plece taken 
right out of it. Mamma sald the moon came between us and the 
sun, so we could not see the whole of the sun ; and one evening 
mamma had me stand up between my brother Allie and the 
liaht, and we played eclipse. The light was the sun,and Allie 
was the earth, and I was the moon. Sometimes I stood so that 
no light could shine on him, and that was a total! eclipse of the 
sun. When I sat down we found that my shadow only partly 
covered him, and that was a partial eclipse: but if a beetle had 
been crawling on him in the shadow, it would have been a total 
eclipse for that beetle; but if the shadow didn't reach him, I 
wonld have looked to him only like a big spot taken out of the 
light, and he would fly right past me to the light. Why don't 
beetles and bugs fly uptothe sun,anyway’ They are always 
dashing against the chimneys of our kerosene lamps, and I 
shonid think they would go in an army toward the creat sun. 
When I asked mamma where I could find out about eclipses, she 
told me to look In the Encyolopedia, and I did; but the first 
thing it told was about obscurations and occultations and «pec- 
troscopic and polariscopic observations of the sun's envelopes 
and coronal appendages during solar eclipses, and I concluded 
I could make nothing out of that, and « have given up all hope 
of getting any prize except the prize of having an Aunt that 
cannot be eclipsed. Your affectionate nephew, 

Jounnre W. Ticers. 


Besides these letters, I must thank Grace Panchen, 
Addie F. Stacy, Mary E. Ross, Arthur W. Newcomb, 
Berta K. Brown, Grace Goodman, and FE. P. Willard 
for their excellent letters. Some were a little too learned 
for Carl and me, and some were not quite clear enough. 


Brooktys, March 
Dear Aunt: 


I was interested in Beasie’s letter asking for stamps. and 
wondered if the Chinese used them for making papler maché. I 
have heen one of a number of ladies engaged im collecting that 
number, which so frightened and alscouraged those Wallingford 
ladies, and yet was also a kind of comfort to them when 
they falled; viz.,t-en h-u-n-d-r-e-d t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d. Now, even 
that furmidable number did not disconcert us; we ot 
them, aZ, and got our money, and a poor person is now 
inan asylum as the result. Another miilion is well under 
way,and I hope soon to be able to tell you of an old lady 
safe In the Old Ladies’ Home here, as the result of this 
second persevering effort. Ido not feel at liberty to give the 
ad«ress of the purchasing party without permission, but was told 
he used them in the manufacturing of papier maché. As he 
will not buy the stamps cut froma :egular stamped envelope, I 
am led to suppoee that the peculiar paper of which postage 
stamps are mace fa the bert for that pur pose. 

The gentleman to whom my friend sells the stamps we collect 
will not receive less than “ten hundred thon«and "at a time, 
but a boy living near me gave me the name and address of a 
man in another part of the country, who bonght them from him 
by the thoneand, giving him fifteen cents for that many ; he sald 
he took them cut from the stamped envelopes. 

Il am your niece, 


This throws a little light on the stamp «uestion, but 
it still looks a little mysterious, 
Affectionutely. 


Aust Patience. 
CHARITY KEPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, 


A. Jay Crandall), 3 
Mrs. O. G. Spellman’s Class, .” 4 65 
Elotse steele and Friends, . 170 
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QUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


CHRISTIAN HUMILITY.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE passage appointed for the Sunday-school lesson 
of to-day is generally treated as an exposition of the 
Apostle’s conception of the Incarnation. Thisit is, and 
all the more clearly and strongly so, because his concep- 
tion of the Incarnation is here incidentally introduced, 
not didactically expounded. He is attempting to set 
before his readers a standard of life and character for 
themselves. In doing this, he instinctively sets up the 
life and character of Christ, and then, so full is he of 
worshipful admiration for his Master, that he breaks 
forth into what is, of course, a psalm of praise to Christ ; 
what, indeed, it has often seemed to me could be better 
interpreted symphonically by an orchestra than in any 
other way. But his object, so far as he has a conscious 
object, is practically not theologic. He begins by the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” and ends with the exhortation, ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation, for it is God which worketh in 
you.” Salvation is the possession of a mind like that 
which was in Christ Jesus. 

The Christian character is like an opal : from the hid- 
den fire within gleams out a light which changes in its 
flashing colors with every change of aspect which it pre- 
sents, with every point of view from which it is looked 
at. The heart of the opal is love; the flashing ‘ights 
which proceed from it are many; the light which in 
this passage proceeds fromitishumility. Humility may 
be either in thought or in action, and both receive their 
resplendent illustration in the character and the con- 
duct of Jesus Christ. 

Humility in thought is not thinking meanly of one’s 
self ; self-depreciation and humility are not synonymous 
terms. Christ was humble—‘‘meek and lowly in 
heart” he declares himself to be—but never depreciated 
his own character or cast aspersions upon himself. On 
the contrary, he defied the Pharisees to find flaw or fault 
in his character. ‘‘ Which of you,” said he, *‘ convinc- 
eth me of sin ?” and avowed his oneness with the Father: 
‘‘T and my Father are one ; before Abraham was, I am.”’ 
He is humble, but realizes his own relation to the Infi- 
nite and the Eternal ; he looks off from his little world 
and knows how great the universe is ; from his little self 
and knows how great God is; so he thinks of himself 
not more highly than he ought to think, but soberly. 
Humility is reverence looking at self ; reverence is hu- 
mility looking at God. This humility in thought Christ 
illustrated when he told his disciples, ‘‘ My Father is 
greater than I,” realizing in his earthly state the over- 
shadowing greatness and the undimmed glory of the 
Infinite Father. 

Humility in action is the being willing to do lowly 
and humble service, work that seems insignificant and 
wholly disproportionate to one’s conscious ability. Hu- 
mility in thought is the reverse of self-conceit; humility 
in action is the reverse of ambition. Heis humble who 
is willing to use great powers in seemingly little work 
and to seemingly smallends. Canon Kinysley exhibited 
this kind of humility. Day after day he sat by the bed- 
side of that bedridden old woman in his country parish 
andreadtoher. Arnold, of Rugby, showed this kind of 
humility when he deliberately consecrated powers, 
which might have given him promotion in either Church 
or State, to the service of rude, crude, rough, and care- 
less boys. Paul showed this kid of humility when he 
labored patiently in the school for two years—in the 
school of one Tyrannusin Ephesus. Christ showed this 
spirit of humility when, ‘‘ knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he was come 
from God,” he girded himself with a towel and washed 
his disciples’ feet. In a larger way his whole Incarna- 
tion was the manifestation of his humility ; he made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and humbled himself, and‘became obedient 
unto death, even the death on the cross. 

To work out our salvation is to follow Christ ; to 
enter into the spirit of his Incarnation ; to imitate his 
example in order that we may acquire his spirit. Let 
us look at this a little more in detail. 

1. Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory. 
The commonest incentive to activity is selfishness in some 
form ; so common that itis seriously argued, even in 
Christian circles, that there is no other possible spur to 
activity than self-interest ; so common that we labor to 
stir up even our children to strife and vainglory by 
marks and premiums and prizes, stimulating them to 
climb to preferment on one another's shoulders, and rise 
by beating one another down. I recall a singular scene 
which I once witnessed on Ciass Day in Harvard Coilege 
yard, where the great elm wore a wreath of flowers ten 
of twelve feet above the ground, and where at a given 
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signal the senior class, dressed in their oldest and rough- 
est garb, fell into a pell-mell scramble for the flowers, 
climbing up on each other’s shoulders, treading each 
other down, reaching and almost grasping the flowers, 
and then suddenly pulled from the prize by stronger 
hands and falling back into the seething masses. It was 
a curious scene—the world in microcosm, strife and 
vainglory in spirit. 

Christianity offers a very different incentive to activ- 
ity. Love is its inspiration ; service is its aim, looking not 
on one’s own things, but every man also on the things 
of others: humbling one's self that another may be 
exalted, and so coming into the highest and best of all 
exaltation. Every true follower of Christ is bound 
by his allegiance to his Master to follow him in this self- 
chosen humiliation ; we all of us have the opportunity. 
The mistress iu humble ways can serve her servant ; the 
master his clerk ; the employer his employee, as well as 
the teacher his pupil, and the minister his congregation 
No service is menial which really serves, and no station 
is ignoble which enriches another. 

2. It is by accepting this ideal of life, which Christ’s 
Incarnation affords us, and following it practically by 
our practical service to our fellow-men, that we work out 
our own salvation. Not by reading or meditation, not by 
praying or being prayed for, except as these are prepara- 
tions for living ; but by actually laying aside whatever 
we possess of value if by so doing we can give value to 
another, by taking on the form of a servant and living 
the life of a servant, by putting ourselves beneath those 
who are beneath us, as Christ puts himself beneath hu. 
manity, we work out our salvation from the three great 
sins of humanity—self-love, self-conceit, and self-will 
Working in this spirit, with this aim, to this end, we 
shall do all things without murmurings and disputes ; 
we shall be the sons of God, as he was the Son of God 
whom we follow; we shall grow into Christlikeness 
of soul by Christlikeness of life and conduct. He 
only is the true orator who forgets oratorical ambition 
and seeks only to serve his audience with his truth ; he 
only is the great writer who forgets rhetorical ambition 
and becomes a servant of humanity with his pen ; he 
only is the true statesman who is careless of his own 
position and seeks only the well-being of his common. 
wealth ; he only is a true hero who suffers and battles 
that he may by suffering and battling serve his age or 
his community ; every other battler, be his rank what 
it may, is vut a reputable brigand. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


By Emity Hontrxeton MILLER. 


ESTERDAY I was going down a beautiful river 
on a steamboat. The river was very crooked, 
and it seemed wonderful that the great boat could go 
smoothly and steadily around the curves, sometimes so 
close to the shore that the branches of the trees brushed 
against her sides, but never running aground. None of 
the passengers would have known how to manage the 
boat, but the pilot knew exactly. Every time he struck 
his bell the engineer obeyed, and the boat went fast or 
slow, turned to the right or left, stopped ata landing, 
or backed off into the stream, precisely as he directed. 
Suppose, when the pilot said, ‘‘ Goahead,” the engineer 
had eail, ‘‘ No, I want to stop a minute ;” and when he 
said, ‘‘ Back her,” the engineer had said, ‘‘ No, I want 
to goon,” I am afraid I should not have been here to 
talk to you about this lesson, and try to make you un- 
derstand what Paul meant when he told us that the easy 
and the only way to be good was to have in us ‘‘ the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus.” The mind is the pilot ; he 
gives orders ; he tells the feet where to go, and the 
hands what todo, and the lips what to say. Some 
morning you think how many wrong things you have 
done, how idle and disobedient and selfish and imps- 
tient you have been, and you say, ‘‘NowI am going 
to be good ; Jesus, help me to do just right to-day.” 
You really try, but presently something happens to 
make you angry, and out comes the angry, unkind 
word. The good Spirit whispers, ‘‘ Do not,” but some- 
thing in your heart says, ‘‘ Yes, J will,” and the tongue 
obeys. Or you are tempted to disobey, and while the 
good Spirit whispers, ‘‘ Do not,” something in your heart 
gives another order, and the hands and feet obey. 

It isof no use to try to be good unless you have a 
pilot within your heart that will give right orders ; and 
Paul told the people who wished to be followers of Christ 
a wonderful thing. He told them that instead of this 
mind that says to the hands and feet and the tongue, 
‘‘Do wrong,’ *‘ Please yourself,” they might have within 
them the very mind that wasin Christ Jesus, so that 
they would think and feel just as he did. That would 
be like having just one pilot to steer the boat, and let- 
ting him say always exactly where it should go. That 
would be like putting the old pilot, who was always 
getting us into trouble, right out of the boat, and taking 
the new one.to direct everything for us. How smoothly 
the boat will go if we do that, and take this mind that 


was in Christ Jesus to be our pilot! Listen to some of 
his orders: 

“* Little children, love one another.” 

‘Do all things without murmurings or disputings.” 

‘‘In lowliness of mind let each esteem the other better 
than themselves.” 

‘‘ Giving thanks always, for al] things, unto God.” 

‘* Walk as children of the light.” 

** Bear ye one another's burdens.” 

‘* Put on the whole armer of God.” 

Now, if the mind which was in Christ. Jesus is in us, 
the heart will say to every order, ‘‘ All right,” and then 
obey it : and that is the easy way to be good. 

We cannot understand how this mind, which dwelt in 
the Lord Jesus, can come and dwell in us, but God has 
promised to give itto us. Paul says God himself will 
work in us, making us wish to please him, and teaching 
us how todoitif we only do our part by asking that 
this heavenly Guide may come into our hearts and lov- 
ingly listen and obey his commands 
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DOUBT.’ 
By tHe Rev. R. Heser Newron. 


“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.''—1 Thess. 
v., 21. * Be not unbelieving, but believing.’—Jobn xx., 16. 


oe the Cathedral Church of Copenhagen, amid Thor 
waldsens famous group of the Twelve Apostles, 
stands the figure of a grave and meditative man, with 
earnestly questioning face, rule and measure in hand, 
as though prepared to bring all things under strict veri- 
fication, whose name no one needs to ask, so plainly does 
the statue stand for the doubting Thomas. Thomas 
was, according to the traditions of the early church, a 
born skeptic, a constitutional questioner, whose faith fol- 
lowed his understanding, who could not rest on externa) 
authority, who brought even Christ’s words to the bar of 
reason, and, failing to elicit an intelligible answer, with. 
held his assent—in short, a genuine Rationalist. Yet 
this Thomas was one of the twelve disciples, a full 
member of the Apostolic College! What are we to 
think of such an anomaly? Did Thomas steal into the 
apostolic band, and was he allowed taerein on suffer. 
ance, as a warning to those who should come after ? or 
did he come honestly among the believers, maintain an 
honorable standing there, and yield us an example 
which we should follow? Was his doubt a sin or a 
virtue ? Are we to anathematize orcanonize him ? The 
presence of such widely different judgments of St. 
Thomas betrays the antagonistic views held concerning 
doubt itself. 

Scientific and philosophic searchers after truth, far 
from apologizing for his weakness, honor the doubt of 
the saintly rationalist. To these men doubt is no terri. 
ble bugbear, but a useful and indispensable servant of 
truth. It is the very principle of progress into truth— 
the stepping-stone to knowledge, the key to all that is 
valuable. 

The great academician, arguing the utility of doubt, 
defined philosophy as ‘‘ the artof doubting well.” The 
inspirer of the scientific method in modern English 
research declared that “he who would become a phi- 
losopher must commence by repudiating belief.”" The 
history of science is a history of insistent repudiation of 
traditional beliefs. It has qu: stioned every most com. 
mon notion ; has haled to the witness-box every most 
familiar belief, and has cross-questioned every testt- 
mony, accepting nothing on hearsay, believing nothing 
on authority, proving everything. 

By this method alone, say its followers, has it gained 
the wide sweep of knowledge in which to day we re. 
joice. It has questioned its way to knowledge. It, 
therefore, holds nothing exempt from doubt. Its first 
axiom is, that which is to be known is to be known by 
doubting. Doubting, we question ; questioning, we un- 
cover ; uncovering, we discover. Doubt is the pioneer 
of knowledge, clearing with sturdy strokes a way 
through the tangled undergrowth of ignorance and error. 
The gospel of science is, ‘‘ We are educated by doubt.” 
“‘ Pilgrim's Progress” has been rewritten lately for our 
age in a book entitled ‘‘ The Agnostic’s Progress from 
the Known tothe Unknown.” The teacher, Experience, 
is therein made to say to the pilgrim—‘ Questor”’ 
(Seeker)—that ‘‘only through doubt can faith in the 
true be reached. Blind superstition is no faith. The 
wicket gate of doubt is the first stage in the pilgrimage 
to the home of Truth.” 

On the other hand, churchly teachers speak very sus- 
piciously of St. Thomas, and frankly denounce doubt. 
The pious view the apostolic rationalist with a shudder, 
and the clergy who rejoice in being ‘‘ sound ” confuse 
him with the devil. The St. Thomasian sect has always 
been in ill repute. 

Men who want to understand whet they believe, or at 
least why they believe ; who desire to believe, not upon 
external authority, but upon personal conviction ; who 
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decline to receive any testimony which does not verify 
itself to their judgment or their conscience ; who refuse 
to delude themselves with conventional notions instead 
of realities; who insist on going down through super- 
ficlal ignorance, veiling itself in words, even though it 
be sanctioned with the authority of councils without 
number, until they come to something which answers to 
the Spirit's touch and testifies reality ; who would thus 
reduce the mass of dogmas to the few eternal intuitions 
of essential religion and to the simple historic facts of 
Christianity—these men are al ways the ‘‘ suspects” of the 
church. Tothechurch at large, doubt is the one damn- 
ingsin. For passion and ambition and greed the church 
has a voice of mercy, but for doubt she bas a voice of 
wrath. It is unnecessary to illustrate this fact. Ser 
mens, hymns, prayers, Sunday-schoo!l lessons, biogra- 
phies, are all full of it. 

There is much to warrant this arraignment of doubt. 
We are enveloped in mystery. Every most fundamental 
conviction is nothing more than a belief. We accept 
on faith all that is most essential to our happiness, our 
hopes, our life. We know ourselves as personal beings 
only by faith. We trust the affirmations of conscious- 
ness. We know God only by faith. We trust the dec- 
laration of our souls—the common belief of man. We 
look forward to a continued being beyond the grave, 
through the eyes of the soul ; instinctively feeling a 
hope of eternal life, but unable to prove our expectation. 
Religion vanishes into moon-mists of sentiment if faith 
fails. We live, we walk, by faith. Loss of faith is, 
therefore, the one supreme evil. Doubt that leads to it 
is to be antiously shunned. 

This doubt, say our ecclesiastical authorities, not 
without reason, is what is threatening the church. That 
men no longer unquestioningly bow to the decrees of 
church councils, that they no longer hesitate to apply 
to the Scripture the criticism which other books receive ; 
that they question, investigate, doubt—this is the worst 
sign of the times. An atmosphere of doubt is thus 
spreading, in which the truth is clouding over. The 
faith once delivered to the saints is becoming a fog- 
bank. There is no hope but in the exorcism of this 
evil spirit. Doubt must be stamped out. Books that 
gender it must be eschewed. Men must seek the shelter 
of authority. Young men, most open to this noxious 
spirit of the age, must fly the “ devil-born” doubt as 
they would a plague. They must surrender thought 
rather than lose faith. 

Thus doubt is both praised and denounced. Can it be 
Janus faced ? Can it be at once an angei of light and 
an angel of darkness? How are we to regardit? We 
must analyze it for our answer. 

What science and philosophy mean by the doubt 
which they laud is the spirit which will not be content 
with traditional] notions until they have been verified by 
close and searching examinatioa ; the critical, investi. 
gating, reasoning spirit which holds all received opin- 
ions, that cannot substantiate themselves, as supersti- 
tions; which, suspicious of its own judgments, seeks to 
free from the thralldom of prejudice ; which wants to 
understand, and will believe only when it does under 
stand, or when it finds that it cannot hope to under 
stand, while forced to own a fact—the spirit whose 
proper synonym is Inquiry. This doubt—Inquiry—is 
all that is claimed for it. Without it there would be no 
progress in philosophy or science, or in any wisdom 
whatsoever, theology not excepted. This true doubt is 
not, as is so often supposed, a proud and arrogant spirit, 
which scorns to be taught, and thinks to gauge every- 
thing by its measure. 

Lord Bacon beautifully said that the interpreter of 
nature must be its servant, and that “ there is no other 
entrance open to the kingdom of nature than to the 
kingdom of heaven, into which no one may enter except 
in the form of the littlechild.”” This doubt is the child's 
doubt, forever bothering the parent to know why a 
thing is so; forever turning up the crust of superficial 
notions with some deep-thrusting question ; wanting to 
understand, willing to be taught, ready to be shown 
that it cannot understand, and yet must accept the fact. 
Its end is not negation, but affirmation. It seeks not to 
throw away the wheat, but to sift out the chaff. It 
desires thus to gain and hold the truth. Its legitimate 
fruition is rational betief. Thus, when it vainly strives 
to understand and cannot, it does not withhold assent 
and refuse to own aught which defies explanation. 
But, going all round the mystery, feeling it over and 
being persuaded of its reality, it humbly bows before 
the fact. Thus philosophy rears its systems upon 
foundations which have never yet been unearthed—the 
mysteries o! consciousness. Thus science evolves her 
systems out of conceptions which baffle her analysis, 
and accepts as axioms principles which she cannot 
prove. The true doubt, coming up everywhere against 
insoluble mystery—satisfying itself that it is now, at 
least, insoluble— frankly owns the truth transcending 
thought. 

This doubt has a legitimate and needful function in 
the church. The apostle of faith has sanctioned it, 
bidding his disciples ‘‘ prove all things; hold fast that 


which is good.” Religion involves in itself philosophy 

Its data are given primarily by consciousness. Iam; I 
am mere than matter ; I, through being spirit, conceive 
of one from whom I am ; I own the conception of duty 
rising toward this God, the law of life asserting itself in 
the instinctive aspirations after goodness and righteous. 
ness ; I hope for life beyond the grave : these are the fun- 
damental postulates of religion—utterances all of faith, 
which consciousness dictates but cannot prove. Healthy 
minds will! act, in general, upon these beliefs unquestiona 

bly, spontaneously. Healthy minds will yet, In growing, 
come to the stage where these beliefs obtrude themselves 
upon the attention, challenging question. Healthy 
minds wi.l not be content to hush into silence any 
alarming whispers ; will want to lay the spectral doubts ; 
will push them back until satisfied that they are spectral ; 
until assured that the testimony of consciousness is the 
ultimate authority, and that to refuse it credit is to im. 
peach all knowledge, destroy all faith, overturn all life 
in darkness; until satisfled that these beliefs are 
avouched by the common consciousness of humanity ; 
that they are guaranteed hy reason, as necessary beliefs, 
in harmony with al! that is known, promising the only 
solution of all that is still unknown; that they are in 
dorsed by conscience, as the very voice of the power 
not ourselves, felt in ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness—and then doubt blossoms into faith. 

Christianity involves science. It is founded on facts, 
It bases itself upona Person. It expresses itself in a lit- 
erature. It has produced a history—the Christian 
Church. These are phenomena demanding scrutiny, 
asking investigation. Was Christ an actual person ? 
on the whole, such as he is reported to have been? 
Are the New Testament writings genuine and trust- 
worthy ’ Is it necessary, sooner or later, to question 
these things? The belief which has never questioned 
them isinsecure. It does not know its own foundations. 
It cannot give a reason for the hope that it cherishes. 
There are difficulties involved in these facts) They can 
never cease to be feared until grappled with, and their 
strength proven. It is possible to wrestle with these 
questions and extort an answer from them ; to assure 
our minds of the reality of these facts, and thus of the 
solidity of the faith which grounds itself upon them, 
Men have so done for eighteen centuries—men of acut 
est minds and most incredulous natures. Doubting, 
searching—painfully, honestly, thoroughly—they have 
found no denial possible to the fact that the Christ por- 
trayed in the Gospels lived substantially as reported of 
him ; and in this fact they have found the high-water 
mark of moral truth, a manifestation of God in the flesh, 
and have called him Master and Lord. 

For the assurance of its own faith, then, the church 
roust doubt, either in all her members or in certain fitted 
minds. lor the maintenance of health, the prevention 
of superstition, she mustcontinue todoubt. This doubt 
is necessary tolife. Progress in understanding man and 
God can be had only by constant questioning ; by cor- 
recting old errors, lopping off new growing ones, cutting 
truth down to its roots, stopping its fatal tendency to 
leafage, and thus revitaliziug it. It is this doubt which 
germinates every reformation, which contains the life of 
Protestantism. Protestantism is healthy and living be 
cause it provesall things. Only, let it be bornein mind, 
that to any such normal course of doubt it must come, 
alike in the church at large and in individual souls, nat 
urally. When it fairly forces itself upon the mind, then 
it is due in the orderof growth. Assoon as the dogma 
husk is constricting the growing thought, that thought 
will strain the shell, even to bursting. The ripe nut 
rends the burr. Until then it is unripe, and will b> apt 
to sicken him who partakes of it too freely Hold your 
dogmas as long as you can honestly. Nature will teach 
you when they are outgrown. 

But in thus analyzing the true dou)t, to justify its 
laudation by science and philosophy, and the theology 
born of them, we are prepared to interpret the church's 
condemnation of doubt. Doubt is not the normal state, 
though a natural and necessary experience. It is a tran- 
sitionary phase ; an incident of growth. The normal 
state undoubtedly is faith ; credit in the business 
sphere, reliance on the senses in the ordinary life amongst 
the things of the outer world, confidence in the opera- 
tions of the mental faculties in the realm of the un:ler- 
standing, trust in the utterance of Consciousness concern. 
ing spiritual realities. Loss of faith in the business 
world means panic ; in the thought world it means the 
evanishing of all knowledge ; in ordinary life, amongst 
the outer things, it means madness ; in the spirit world 
it means what the New Testament calls ‘‘ death.” 
Chronic doubt is paralysis of life. When a man begins 
to question, when he goes on to doubt, and all bis soul 
seems shaken as with the omens of upheaval, it may be 
a sign of life—the travail throes of a new faith. But if 
the throes continue, if they settle into chronic agonies, 
and no faith comes, there is an abnormal state which 
betokens some organic wrong. This is a case coming 
under the pathology of doubt rather than its physiology. 
If a man goes round and round the great central fuiths, 


himself that they declare realities, perpetually reopen- 
ing questions which the common sense of mankind de- 
clares closed, forever uneasy lest he is deluding him- 
self in accepting the currency of belief on which all life 
transacts itself; if, in hopes of stimulat ng growth, he 
keeps ever disturbing the roots of knowledge, ever pull- 
ing them up to see that they are there; if, under pre- 
tense of insuring the safety of his superstructure, he is 
ever burrowing beneath his knowledge, sinking shafts 
threugh every belief and running openings for freer 
ventilation under every conviction, until his whole 
being is honeycombed with doubt and undermined with 
suspic on—we know what the state of mind is, and what 
iis consequences must be the shadows, dark- 
ness becomes a second nature. Burrowing underground, 
the eye loses its power of seeing, and blindness sets in. 
Visturbing the roots, the plant dies. Eating out the 
foundations, the building crumbles in—burying thesou. 
in its ruin. 

Doubt is none the less dangerous because it needs 
must be experienced sooner or later. Every child, pass 
ing on into manhood, goes through his physical crises, 
but with risk always. Needful as it is to question, it is 
fatal to become habitually questioning. This age of 
doubt may become an age ** which blots out life with 
question-marks.” The crises of the sul may rejuvenate 
the constitution, or they may undermine it. 

The arraignment of the highest authorities before the 
judgment seat of an ordinary mind naturally tends to 
puff the man up with conceit. It is easy to criticise 
imperfections. The penny «liner can pick the noblest 
poet to pieces, and detect long ears protruding from the 
prince of philosophers. Little learning will serve to 
stock a man with doubts, on the strength of which he 
will set up for a mind above the common superstitions. 
So that the very doubting which should free a man 
from prejudices may fill him with a pride which shall 
close his soul against the highest truth. The instincts 
of the lower nature are interested in the judgment of 
divine truth. If only it were not, there would be free- 
dom to riot in sin. If there were no God over us; if 
conscience was not the voice of a Holy Ghost; if our 
convictions of duty were only secretions of the brain, 
how. the flesh would exult! A man’s doubt may, then, 
be reluctance to believe The jury m+y be suborned. 
By cherished sin a man may have incapacitated himself 
from believing. lHlow can the beast believe that there 
is an angel? If aman fouls his own nature, need he 
wonder why he does not see heaven mirror its glories in 
his soul? In the calm, pure mountain lake one may 
behold the reflections of the skies; but do you look for 
this vision in « street gutter ? 

No wonder, then, that the church puts in her waroing 
against doubt. lt may be either the beneficent guide 
into truth, or the false pilot who runs the ship ashore. 
It may beget faith, or it may strangle it. The doubter’s 
fuce may shine with the reflection of the angel faces 
forever gazing into the countenance of God; or it may 
be livid with the shadows upward cast from the outer 
darkness. Doubt may come as the mountain wind, to 
invigorate ; or as the simoon, to blast and wither. 

A man, then, needs to try even his doubt. Has it the 
signs of the true and healthful spirit which is inquiry, 
or of the false and fa'al spirit which is skepticism ? 
Much cf the doubt which {s current to day fai's to dis 
close the marks of the true inquiry. There is a dilet- 
tante doult, much in vogue among a certain class, which 
is never enough in earnest to push on into faith ; smil- 
ing under its questionings of the eternal verities in 
which all man’s hopes are centered ; picking up crumbs 
of criticism and se:aps of science, reading a little, talk- 
ing a good deal—a shallow-brained, glib-tongued skep- 
ticism, which, having dipped into Tyndall and Huxley, 
Darwin and Spencer, forvetiul or ignorant of the 
ancient philosophical controversy now waged over again 
on the old fields with new implements, dilates upon the 
absurdity of prayer, the impossibility of miracles, the 
unreality of the superna ural, and looks with pitying 
smile upon the illusions of credulous Christian folk ! 
There is an intolerant doubt, which, having questioned 
so successfully in the realm of physics, ignores the pos- 
sibility of there being any realm not capable of ultimate 
anaiysis by its scalpel and microscope; which sweeps 
out of the sphere of knowledge all that yields not to the 
same processes which have conquered rocks and sea 
weed, and coolly remands to the rubbish loft of anti- 
quated superstitions the faiths which have inspired men, 
the hope- which have cheered men. 

There is an irrational doubt which refuses, as illu- 
sions, the very bases on which the doubt itself stands, 
declaiming against the unrecali'y of religious faith while 
building up its own positive knowledge upon the same 
foundations with religion ; Jayirg the whole superstruct- 
ure of the magnificent systems in which it believes 
upon ideas which rest themselves on no other ground 
thin the veracity of consciousness ; constructing the 
entire fabric of thought which it offers xs substitute 
for the faith out of notions accepted on trust, incapable 
of proof, baffling resolution; on notions which even 


never satisfying himself about them, never assuring 


refuse to be shaped into thinkable—i. e., non-contra- 
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dictory—forms ; a doubt which doubts religion only by 
doubting its own doubt ! 

There is an uncandid, dishonest doubt, which, want- 
ing to escape from God and conscience, turns its eyes 
away from the light and then says it cannot see the 
sun; hearkening only to an ez parte statement of the 
case, and yielding a hasty verdict. 

There are, however, doubts abroad to-day which have 
no kinship with such unworthy representatives of this 
honorable name. 

There is a doubt before which we must stand in awe : 
as we watch the young map, who has hitherto lived 
upon the surface of life, wakening to a realization of the 
solemn mysteries amid which he has been walking ; as 
we note him hearing the cry of sorrow and suffering 
wrung from earth, and facing the fearful question 
whether God is good ; as we follow him into the apall- 
ing struggle between the spirit and the flesh, in which 
the clouds of the battlefield gather over the visions of 
the soul ; as, through the darkness of earth, the Infinite 
Power draws nigh to him and wrestles with him through 
the night of some great borror. 

There is a doubt which we must pity without any 
condemnation : the sorely perplexed questioning which 
arises within the minds of those who have been brought 
up in the traditional forms of thought, and who, on 
going out into the world, discover, to their surprise, that 
the mental outlook of our age is not that of the age 
Calvin or of the age Augustine; who find all clear 
thought blurring in this maladjustment of the eye of 
faith to the eye of knowledge, and who, in this dimness 
of vision, stumble along, not knowing what to trust; 
earnestly bent on proving loyal to the old faith, yet as 
determined on fidelity to the new knowledge, and, 
therefore, haiti-g between two opinions, to their own 
utter wretchedness, as they sit tongue-tied in our creed, 
chilled in our worship, mocked by our prayers. There 
is a brave and admirable doubt: the strong, manly 
reason of an intelligent age, to which is given a knowl- 
edge beyond that possessed by any other generation, and 
which, detecting that much, very much, of our popular 
theology will not square with nature's laws or with the 
facts of history while contradicting reason and con- 
science, sets itself vigorously to question dogmas in 
order to reach truth, and, if so it may be, in gaining it, 
free the nobler faith of the future. 

If the diagnosis of doubt has been at all accurate, its 
treatment is plain. If the symptoms of a man’s doubt 
betray the false questioning which is skepticism, if it fs 
light and careless, morbid or immoral, there is but one 
method to pursue. It must be exorcised. The soul must 
be purged. A man must seek the One who can cast out 
even this evil spirit. Ifthe doubt is genuine and honest 
it will be in earnest, seeking for light, following that 
which it gains. Its prayer will be, ** Strengthen me,” 
‘* Enlighten me,”’ but, crying, it is to ‘‘ work out its own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” This, however, 
is not to be done by stamping down the torturing ques- 
tions that spring up on every hand. The doubt comes 
from ignorance and half-knowledge, from not seeing 
farenough. It needs eyes wider open. Its cure is 
larger, deeper knowledge. A calmer mood will not fear 
the discovery of aught which can invalidate any essen- 
tial faith. Already, when we come face to face with 
the specters which our age has raised, they begin to 
show their ghostliness. The spirit of knowledge is not 
the ‘‘spirit which denieth,” but rather that which 
affirmeth. We shall be silent where we were once too 
glib tongued, but we shall find a lowlier voice of adora- 
tion and praise, of bope and faith. Unless every sign 
fails, we are on the eve of a great reaction frem the 
extreme of materialistic philosophy upward into faith 
in the unseen, the spiritual God. 

So I say to every doubt-benighted young man, follow 
your doubts resolutely, insistently, fearlessly, patiently ; 
follow them hard until you drive them out of the 
shadows which they haunt, into the light where they 
evanish. But this may not be soon or easily wrought. 
In the meantime, what are you to do; you who feel out 
at sea, drifting whither you know not, compass at fault, 
pole-star even clouded over, fearing to take your reckon- 
ing. if that were possible, lest it should tell you the 
length of your drift, and notify you of the coming 
region of the noon midnight. It is not by mere specula- 
tion that doubt is to be resolved. It was the evil spirits 
who were thus described by Milton : 

“Others apart sat on a bill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed-fate, free-will, fore- knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.”’ 

Carlyle has told us the secret which he learned from 
his great master Goethe. Action is the cure for doubt- 
ing. Doing dispels doubt. The heart may throb fuller 
life into the brain. Humors of the head may be thus 
cleansed. And this because life is an education of the 
whole being of sou] as well as of mind. The Master's 
principle of education is: ‘‘If any man will do my will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
First the will, then the doctrine. Do the will, and 


know the doctrine. We mount, in the divine curricu- 
lum, from the class of conduct to the class of knowledge. 
We can read the classics only by mastering the grammar. 
You try to clear your mind about the great mysteries, 
and are baffled. You are plainly not yet up to the task. 
May you not need to go back upon the rudiments of 
faith? You must know duty. You can spell out 
Rightousness, |Purity, Goodness, Justice, and Truth. 
You can translate these terms of thesoulintolife. They 
are intelligible and do-able. They form the first read- 
ings in the tongue of the Spirit. If youcannot master 
more than these rudiments, work them over more care- 
fully. 

Faith is an expression of soul-quality, not of head- 
quantity. Its life is obedience to the authority which 
Reason owns, however far beyond our comprehension. 
Faith may find as brief a creed as that of the Ethiopian 
eunuch ; itmay be as elemental as that of Abraham ; 
but even such a faith is germinal—it will grow. You 
may not be able to credit all that you want to believe. 
You must then live the truth that you do see. 

You cannot honestly acknowledge the Bible as the 
Word of God in any such sense as you think thechurch 
claims. Yet you cannot but own the voice of the Eter- 
nal, sounding in upon your soul through Prophet and 
Apostle, waking echoes of aspiration. Hearken and 
obey! You wil] hear more of that voice as you follow, 
till the oracle shall grow sacred and divine, and you 
own, ‘‘ Lo! God was here, and I knew it not.” 

You are not sure of the Hereafter. Live, then, in the 
spirit of Matthew Arnold’s noble sonnet : 

‘*Hath man no second life ? 
Pitch this one high :”’ 
and out of that high life there will rise the conviction 
that there isa higher. You cannot say, ‘‘!I believe in 
Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son.” You can, how- 
ever, surely say : 
‘* Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood Thou.’’ 
You must go on then to say : 
‘* Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, tomake them Thine.”’ 
Follow that will which breattes in the Spirit of Christ : 
it will lead you to know all that you need to know about 
Jesus. 

Let the modern doubter be like his ancient prototype— 
loyal to Christ as the Master of Life—saying with Thom- 
as, when Jesus was in danger, ‘‘ Let us also go with 
Him, that we may die with him.” Then, like Thomas, 
he, too, shall find his doubt blossom into faith, and our 
last vision of him shall be upon his knees in worship. 

You are insecure even in the foundation belief of God. 
You feel it slipping away from beneath you. Press 
your soul down, through the mind's belief in God, to 
the soul's belief in goodness, ard plant yourself there. 
There is where God is. That is the solidground. That 
can never dissolve. It must be right todoright. Of 
that no doubts dare be felt. Hold that fast. Root your 
faith therein, and you will find a one-articled creed— 
Righteousness ""—will grow into Religion’s Confession 
of Faith, and will spread out into the beautiful fruitage 
of the knowledge of God. Over you rise these visions 
of aholy, beneficent life ; upon you descend the impulses 
to a life above the average Jevel; you own a ‘* Power 
not ourselves making for Righteousness.” If God is, 
must notthe one thing indisputable of him be that he 
is imaged essentially in the noblest faculty of the noblest 
life ; that his overbrooding Presence is mirrored in the vie- 
ion of Goodness which rises up within the spirit of man ? 

Obey, then, the motions of this awful Power working 
within you, and its form will outline itself in the life 
which it molds, and consciousness of a Righteous Law 
will be compelled to own that ‘‘ Conscious Law is king 
of kings.”” If, through the darkness, no other light is 
discernible, the light on the headland of Duty pierces 
the clouds. S‘eer by it. You shall weather the fiercest 
storm, and shall lay a straight course through the thick- 
est gloom, if you keep your eye upon the Right, and 
never +lip its bearings. Through the fog, from out of 
the darkness, will loom at length into clearness the Truth 
supporting the Right, and in the light you will recog- 
nize—God. Crown your ‘‘I ought,” and do it worship: 
it will enfranchise you with a glad ‘‘ 1 know.” 

‘‘ You tell me, Doubt is Devil-born. 


I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtile question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


Perplex’d in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the specters of the mind, 

And laid them : thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own ; 

And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alene.”’ 


ONE WAY. 
“e HE QUIVER” for May contains a very suggest. 
ive urticle on the teaching of large Sunday 
classes. Every teacher knows how difficult it is to 
catch and hold the attention of every member in the 
class. Blackboard exercises are not always possible, 
and without a certain skill they are not successful. The 
contributor to ‘‘ The Quiver ” says: 

** One is easily provided in the hand ,the fingers of which 
may be made to stand for the letters of the chief word of 
the lesson. An illustration will explain this better than any 
description. An address was given on the word ‘ Jesus,’ 
The speaker held up bis left hand and asked how many 
fingers there were. It was a simple «juestion, and as all 
could answer it, many did, and every one became more 
or less interested. From that starting-point the fingers 
were taken, beginning with the thumb, to represent the 
letters J, E, S, U, 8, and then question and comment 
intermixed made these Jetters stand for ‘Just,’ ‘Eternal,’ 
* Sinless,’‘ Universal,’ ‘Saviour.’ (uestions elicited the 
meanings of these words, and the interspersed remarks, 
illustrations, and explanations enforced the lessons, and 
instructed all present by linking with the known that 
which was to be known. At the close, each finger being 
touched in turn, its connected word was given, then the 
hand was raised and the whole school appeared to read 
from it and their imaginations the sentence : ‘ Just, 
Eternal, Sinless, Universal, Saviour, Jesus.’ There 
the object for the eye was provided, and tke desired 
end was obtained. 

** But it should be remembered that whatever mechan. 
ical means {is adopted, it must be chosen wisely. There 
is a tradition that one of H. M. Inspectors of schools, 
who was an enthusiast in object teaching, came sadly to 
grief through thoughtlessness in this respect. He wished 
to magnify his office in & school he had been examining, 
and the two or three hundred boys were brought to at- 
tention for an address. His first question was, ‘ Now, 
my boys, what am I ?' to which ashril! voice, tremulous 
with anxiety to achieve distinction, replied, ‘ A man.’ 
Admitting the fact, but somewhat at fault, he further 
asked, ‘ But what else am I? More boldly came an 
answer, ‘ A little man.’ That had tu be admitted too, 
but it was with a rather bad grace, and the ‘ What else 
which followed was somewhat snappishly given. When 
other repliee—unfortunately true—came eagerly from 
different parts of the room, the inspector is said to have 
retired in dudgeon. 

‘*A simple catch-word may sometimes be used in place 
of an actual object, the imagination being called into 
play to impress it upon the scholars. The word ‘ Obey’ 
is a good one for such a purpose, as it is easily spelt, 
easily understood, and easily fits with other words for 
teaching. For instance, it may be given as the chief 
point in the address, and after it has been impressed on 
the minds of the scholare, they may be toldto add 
to it such words as ‘ God,’ ‘ Parents,’ ‘ Teachers,’ 
ing the sentence, ‘Obey God,’ etc. This process of 
mental reading is less permanent than the real object 
lesson, and varies more in the impression it makes, 
because of the different mental powers of the hearers, 
but nevertheless it is valuable, and it has the advantage 
that it can be used anywhere and under any circum. 
stances. It, like the object lesson proper, appefls to the 
minds of the scholars individually, and not solely to their 
aggregate mind ; and, though the statement may per. 
haps appear strange, the two things are wonderfully 
different.” 


They reason narrowly and superficially who suppose 
that there is no Jaw under love—its guarantee and its 
glory. Love is the blossom of law: love is the liberty 
of law. The whole law is fulfilled in love. The law 
seems to say, in every page of human history, Do not 
stop me here ; I am moving on to a culmination ; Jet us 
meet in the orchard in blossom time, in the field in ear. 
ing time, and then we will know the meaning of all this 
supposedly hard, stern, sterile law which has been train. 
ing the human: family to the higher realizations and ex. 
emplifications of tenderest, divinest love. ‘*I will rest 

the Lord, and wait patiently for him. —[.Joeeph 
Parker, D.D. 


A man who is growing old claims for himself in these 
words the freedom and responsibility of his own life. 
He asks that he may work out bis own career uninter 
fered with by the criticism of his brethren: ‘‘ From 
henceforth let no mantrouble me. Now I must live my 
own life. I understand it best. You must stand aside 
and let me go the way where God isleading me.’ When 
a man js heard saying that, his fellow-men look at him, 
and they can see how he js saying it. They know the 
difference between a willful and selfish independence, 
and a sober, earnest sense of responsibility. They will 
stand aside and not dare to interfere while he works it 
out with God.—[Phillips Brooks. 


No merchant would trade, no mariner sail, no soldier 


fight, no husbandman plow, no politician plead, no 
minister preach, without hope. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Bvenina Kame. 


THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA.’ 


Now that the cable may any morning inform us that 
the territorial questions in dispute in Afghanistan have 
resulted in war between Russia and England, there is a 
universal desire in this country to understand more 
clearly the actual cause of disagreement. That Russia 
has for years been slowly extending her empire in West- 
ern Asia, now by force, now by intrigue and the use 
of money, we all know. A glance at any school map of 
a few years ago will show a stretch of country largerthan 
Afghanistan, and lying to its north, marked Turkes- 
tan. Gradually this territory has become merged into 
the Russian possessions. One after the other, Khivaand 
Rokhara and Merv have been seized, and now only the 
Hindu Koosh mountains on the north, and Afghanistan 
on the west, stand between the Punjab and the Russian 
advance. It is true that this policy of aggression is one 
that Great Britain has herself followed in more than one 
instance, and notably in the very India whose bound. 
aries seem now threatened by the Russian advance ; but 
it is not likely that the consciousness of shortcomings 
on her own part in international matters will for a mo- 
ment lessen her antagonism to Russia’s present schemes. 
On the other hand, unless Russia changes altogether 
her past policy she will never recede a step from the line, 
including Penjdeh, where she has now established her- 
self. There never wasa case more suited intrinsically for 
arbitration than this of the disputed boundary lines ; but 
it seems clear that one of the interested parties, at least, 
is too impatient or too greedy to wait the result of the 
deliberations of the Joint Commission agreed upon to 
settle the lines. 

Even in England the exact points in dispute have been 
somewhat obscure, and the clear and authoritative ex- 
position made in Mr. Charles Marvin’s litle volume, 
‘The Russians at the Gates of Herat,” has been received 
with the greatest interest, the book having already 
reached a very high sale both abroad and in this country. 
Mr. Marvin is peculiarly fitted for the work he has here 
undertaken. He has repeatedly traversed the borders of 
Afghanistan and the Turcoman country ; has made for 
years a special study of the topography, the character 
of the tribes, and the actual operatiens of the Russian 
generals and emissaries ; has been well acquainted with 
Alikbanoff and Komaroff, the Russian officers now at 
the front ; has had the advantage of a close knowledge 
of the late General Skobeleff’s plans and ideas; and has 
already written much and well on the subject. His pres- 
ent book, though written in less than a week, is clear, 
exact, and in every way reliable. There is,to be sure, 
another view that may be taken of the whole matter— 
that which the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” so persistently and 
aggressively puts forward. 

Mr. Marvin, on the other hand, boldly declares that 
England must assume charge of the Key of India. ‘If 
she does not pervade Afghanistan Russia will, and the 
weakest part of the barrier being precisely that which 
is closest to Komaroff and Alikhanoff, there is obviously 
every facility for the slow, sapping intrigue at which 
Russia is such an adept. We have already ourselves 
broken the isolation of Afghanistan by dispatching offi- 
cers and troops to Herat. Let us develop that inter- 
course, and upon it base the erection of such a barrier 
along the Russo-Afghan frontier as will effectually se- 
cure Afghanistan from the corroding influence of Rus- 
sia, and afford a means of consolidating ourown. There 
need be no serious annexations, no meddling with the 
susceptibilities or power of Ameer or Afghan. Once 
such a defense is organized, in the Ameer's name, for 
the Key of India, we can rapidly put in order Indla 
itself. But, it must be clearly understood, this can be 
done only by ousting Russia from the gates of Herat she has 
seized, and by peremptorially rejecting her demands for the 
remainder, Otherwise a wedge will have been success- 
fully driven in from Merv and Sarakhs to the great 
camping-ground of Herat, and it will require an enor- 
mous expenditure to defend the broken frontier from 
such treacherous coups de main as the recent seizure of 
Merv and the dash to the bulwarks of the Key of India.” 

Of course, the words we have italicized mean, if car- 
ried out, war. Unless Mr. Marvin is woefully mistaken 
(and he has had singularly good opportunities of know- 
ing the facts) it is a mere question of expediency 
whether that war take place now or a few years hence. 
Russia’s general policy remaining fixed, war isinevitable. 

Let us now follow Mr. Marvin briefly in his survey of 
the situation. He begins by telling us that be is ‘* both 
& Russophile and a Russophobe.”” Kussia was the 
country of his youth, and he knows and likes the Russian 
people. But his studies and later life have led him to 
‘survey politics from the standpoint of one who con- 
siders himself more in the light of acitizen of the English 
Empire—of that great empire that embraces the five 


' The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By Charles Marvin, author 
of The Russian Advance toward India,” etc. With Maps and 
Portralita, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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empires of England, of Canada, of Australia, of South 
Africa, and of Iondia—than merely a Liberal or Conserv- 
ative Englishman of Lesser England only.” 


THE STORY OF ALIKHANOFF. 

There have been two Russian movements in the di. 
rection of India. The first originat«d at (renburg, and 
had as its objective point Cabu!. In its way lay the 
Hindu Koosh ranges, 15,000 to 20,000 feet high. This 
movement ceased after the last Turkish war. The 
second was from the Caspian Sea, and has for its object- 
ive Herat. Here are no mountain ranges. *‘ Setting out 
from Krasnovodsk, a Russian could drive a four-in-hand 
all the wayto the Indian frontier near Quetta.” The 
descent on Krasnovodsk began in 1869. With the ex- 
pedition was General Skobeleff, then a *‘ harum-scarum 
subaltern.” ‘‘ We made a great mistake when we 
landed at Krasnovodsk,” said Skobeleff, shortly before 
his death. ‘‘ Instead of zoing ahead we dawdled about, 
reconnoltering thecountry. A strong forward movement 
was not approved by the Government. The result was, 
we gradually taught the Turcomans how to fight, and at 
last they fought so well that it needed a series of great 
campaigns to crush them.” 

With this expedition also went, as a private, Alikhan- 
off, now Governor of Merv. Heis by birth a Daghes- 
tan, his real name being Ali Khan, to which the ‘‘ off” 
was added as a means of identifying himself with the 
Russians. 

‘‘At the close of the Turkish war he suddenly fell 
into disgrace. A quarrel occurred between him and a 
superior officer, and he challenged him to fight a duel. 
The true particulars of this affair bave never publicly 
transpired. Some say Alikhanoff was a boisterous offi- 
cer, given to insulting people when in his cups ; others 
that his superior officer was a scamp, hated by every- 
body in the regiment. Whichever story was correct, 
Alikhanoff was tried by court-martial, deprived of all 
his appointments and decorations, and reduced to the 
condition of a common soldier. 

‘** You need to measure soldiers by a different stand. 
ard from that which you apply to civilians,’ said Skobe- 
leff to the writer in 1882. ‘I have had much experience 
in warfare, and have found that the men who fight best 
are precisely those who are apt to be troublesome in 
time of peace. A government should be always very 
indulgent to its troops in time of peace. Those who are 
most difficult to deal with in time of peace often prove 
to be the best fighters in time of war.’ 

‘* Skobeleff’s remarks referred to General Valentine 
Baker, whom he characterized as ‘our one good gen- 
eral.’ We were discussing the different modes of treat- 
ing officers in disgrace adopted by England and Russia. 
In England we dismiss an officer who has made a false 
step from the army, and however good a man he may 
be professionally, he is practically lost to the country. 
In Russia, on the other hand, he is simply reduced to 
the ranks, stripped of his titles, and sent to some frontier 
district in Asia to serve as a private soldier. Such a 
map naturally becomes a desperado, and forms capital 
material for ieaders of the stamp of Alikhanoff. In 
many cases they retrieve their reputation ; and it is the 
custom, if they display extraordinary courage, to restore 
them at a stroke to their formerpodsition. This was done 
in the case of Alikhanoff, when he successfully accom. 
plished his swoop on Merv.” 

The Tekke stronghold held out » month against Gen- 

eral Kouropatkin e's forces. His 69 guns daily fired from 
100 to 500 shots intothe place. At Jast «» mine was re- 
sorted to. 
’ Seated at the mouth of the mine, Skobeleff used to 
time the progress of the sappers underground tunneling 
ia the direction of the fortress. If the officerin charge 
accomplished the specified portion in less than the time 
fixed, he was kissed and caressed, and perbaps treated 
to champagne or vodky ; if the reverse was the case, he 
was roundly abused before all the soldiers. 

‘** Througheut the greater part of the slege Alikhanoff, 
who was now a cornet of the Pereslaff Dragoons, was 
employed in foraging operations, or reconnoitering that 
portion of the fortress facing the desert, which was un- 
invested by the Russians. 

‘* At length the day of the assault arrived. More than 
a ton of gunpowder was laid at the head of the mine, 
immediately under the rampart, and, on being fired, 
laid bare a broad entrance into the enemy's defenses. 
Through this, and another breach made by the artillery, 
the Russians rushed into the place, and perpetrated all 
thehorrors usual when orders are given to infuriated and 
semi-barbarous_ troops to give n® quarter to either sex. 

Even when the Turcomans, no longer offering re- 
sistance, streamed out in a disorderly mob across the 
desert in the direction of Merv, men, women, and chil. 
dren mingled together, no mercy was shown to them. 
Artillery followed in their rear, and mowed them down 
until darkness put an end to the pursuit. During that 
short few hours’ chase the 1,000 pursuing Russians 
slaughtered 8,000 of the fugitives. Hundreds of women 
were saved. Six thoueand five hundred bodies were also 


afterward found under the fortress.” 
No sooner had the Russians made themselves secure 


in the Turkestan Territory than they cast longing eyes 
at Merv, and Alikhanoff, disguised «3 « tracler’s clerk, 
visited the city many times, and became well acquainted 
with its defenses and the feeling of the people 


THE SWOOP ON MERYV. 


The next move was the seizure of Merv itself. Mr. 
Marvin declares tbat Russia was angry at England's con- 
tiaued occupation of Egypt, and retorted in this way. 
Alikbanoff bad already created a strong pro-lRussian 
feeling in the city. Forces were assembled on the Turk- 
estan and Transcaspian sides, and one fine morning 
Europe woke to the fact that Merv had accepted the 
Russian suzerainty. Count de Giers told the English 
embass:cdior that the Emperor would simply send “an 
officer” to udminister the Governmeat. Witb him there 
might be, perhaps, an escortof Turcomans. The * offi 
cer” turned out to be General Komaroff, and the ‘‘ e+ 
cort” unarmy. ‘‘ The annexation of Merv,” says Mr. 
Marvin, ‘‘ was deliberately planned by the Russian 
Government, and carried out in strict accordance with 
its orders. The coup de main was totally unprovoked 
by the Tekkes ; it was done in violation of « whole 
series of solemn assurances to England ; and the blow 
was struck in a treacherous and cowardly manner, dis- 
honorable to a nation that bud produced soch « bard- 
hitting, fair-fighting hero as Skobeleff.” 


THE ADVANCE TO THE GATES OF HERAT. 

“Merv,” said Colonel Baker in 1873, ‘‘ with its water 
communication nearly complete, lies only 240 miles from 
Herat, to which place it is the key. There can be no 
doubt that Merv is the natural outwork of Herat, with 
the advantage of water-supply all the way between the 
two cities. Strategically, the Russian oceupation of 
Merv would be, soto say, the formation of a lodgment 
on the glacis of Herat. It would place Herat completely 
ut her mercy.” 

Still,” to resume Mr. Marvin's story, ‘‘ still English 
statesmen persisted in placing faith in great mountain 
barriers between Merv and [lerat, and the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, pooh-poohing Valentine Baker and, MacGregor, 
cracked an clephantine joke by tellingjthe public not to 
be ‘ Mervous’ about the fate of ‘a few mud huts.’ The 
Russians were welcome to Merv: when they got there 
they would be as far from India as ever. 

‘** But the ‘ Paropamisus bugbear’ was finally disposed 
of in 1S82, when Lessur explored the country from Sa- 
rakhs to Ilerat, and discovered tlhe mountain range, 
15,000 feel high, to be simply « ridge of hills, which passes 
only #00 feet above the surrounding locality. Across 
those passes from Sarakhs to Herat, und from Merv to 
Herat, be found that a vehicle could be driven without 
the slightest difficulty. Practically, there was no barrier 
at all intervening between Herat and Merv.” 

As might have been expected, the Russians continued 
their advance toward Herat, finally seizing Old Sarahks, 
Then, at last, English jealousy was aroused, and Sir 
Peter Lumsden was sent out to aid in defining the Russo- 
Afghan frontier. Then followed the agreement to settle 
the boundary question by « Joint Commission, and the 
recent moves by Alikhanoff agd Komaroff, by which, 
under the pretense of repelling agtressive movements 
of the Afghans, Penjdeh has been seized. Of this pre- 
tence Mr. Marvin says 

‘* Russia, having now cast off the veil, no longer at- 
tempted concealment. Her Cossacks were pushed for- 
wari! as fast as they could, and occupied in swift suc- 
cession the Zulfikar Pass, and other avenues to Herat. 

‘“‘It has been said that Afghan restlessness provoked 
this advance. This_I am able to deny on unquestion- 
able authority. The Ameer’s right to Penjdeh will be 
dealt with directly. The annexation of that place, as I 
have demonstrated, provoked no feeling in Russia, and 
evoked no immediate reciprocal move. The real Afghan 
advance that Russia puts forward as excusing her own 
advance, subsequent to Sir Peter Lumsden’s arrival, was 
the advance from Penjdeh to Sariyazi, a short distance 
to the south. But whatare the facts of the case ? There 
was no occupation of Sariyazi in the annexationist sense 
of the term. Hearing that the Russjans had advanced 
from Sarakhs to Pult-Khatun, and tried to cut off 
some Afghan horsemen, led by an Afghan official, pro- 
ceeding to join Sir Peter Lumsden, the plucky Governor 
of Bala Murghab I have just described thought that the 
Russians meant war. They were advancing up the Hari 
Rud toward Herat ; perhaps they were also moving up 
the parellel River Murghab in the same direction. He 
was in charge of the Murghab line of defense. It was 
his duty to bar the road to Herat. IIe, therefore, like 
a good soldier, sent out an Afghan picket to Sariyazi, 
so that Fort Ak Tepe at Penjdeh might know in time of 
the advance of the enemy. Sariyazi was not on Merv 
soil, whether it was Afghan or not. Thanks to this 
picket, when Alikhanoff did advance with his horse- 
men, his approach was signaled in time, and his coup 
de main frustrated. 

‘* Thus there was no restlessness, no aggression, on the 
part of the Afgbans. They set an example of goud 


order and good faith to the Russians which would have 
done credit to any civilized power.” 
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Rooks AND QuTuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Magazine.—The May number has rather 
more than the usual amount of fiction. Besides the 
serials, Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ East Angels” and ‘ At the 
Red Glove,” there are short stories by F. J. Stimson, 
Jeanie Spring Peet, and Lucy C. Lillie, all readable and 
amusing, but none of remarkable merit. The second 
part of Mr. F. D. Millet’s papers on Danish travel, ‘‘ A 
Wild Goose Chase,” is beautifully Illustrated. Other 
important illustrated articles are Mr. B. E. Martin’s 
‘‘Through London by Canal,’”’ Mr. Birge Harrison’s 
‘* Espafiola and its Environs,” and Mr. J. W. Gerard’s 
‘* Anneke Jans Bogardus and her Farm.” The frontis. 
piece isa prettily fanciful conception by Mr. Howard 
Pyle, ‘‘ Spring Blossoms.” From Mr. William Hamilton 
Gibson's charmingly written paper on ‘‘ A Witch-Hazel 
Copse,” illustrated by himself, we quote a description 
of the mysteries and secrets of old Aunt Huldy, the 
‘‘white witch” by whose means, aided by the mystic 
hazel twig, wells of water were to be found without fail : 


‘* But the first thing perhaps to arrest the eye, because 
nearest the window and full in its light, is a large horseshoe 
hung by its ends to the side of the jutting chimney-corner, 
and holding between its arms a number of branching twigs. 
If you knew that horseshoe as well as I, you would have 
discovered that it is well worn, and hangs from the nail by 
a single horsehair, and that the inclosed twigs are slender 
branches from the witch-hazel, among which this recent 
cutting bas doubtless just now found its place. Each one 
of these twigs, be it observed, is forked near the center, 
and, what is still more peculiar, could you but see more 
clearly through these wriggly panes, each bears a rough, 
knobby growth or cluster of the same somewhere attached. 
This is not the natural nut of the witch-hazel, but a roundish, 
prickly burr, asort of supplementary fruit of this mysteri- 
ous shrub, of whichthere ie also another of a similar nature 
often to be seen among the leaves. It matters not that the 
superficial scientific eye detects a mere excrescence, the fan- 
tastic cell of a certain gall-making aphis. To Aunt Huldy 
it would seem to have been sent to this sbrub as the ma- 
gician’s own fruit, the one all-potent divining charm of the 
witch-hazel. If the secret were told, however, fancy a 
cunning scheme beneath this shrewd assumption, and that 
with this talisman alone many of those wonderful prophecies 
of hidden springs with which ber art had always been asso- 
ciated, the perennial wells which bore her name even in 
many a distant township, had never seen the light. 

“There was one featurein Aunt Huldy’s maneuvers which 
seems Commonly to have been observed and commented upon 
with much mystery by the credulous country folk ; nameiy, 
the act of picking upsomething from the ground near the 
spot where the rod had turned. Some said it was a toad, 
others a spake or worm, but no one during her life ever 
succeeded in finding out her secret. 

** After Aunt Huldy’s death, however, her nearest of kin, 
in searching among the strange inheritance, discovered, in‘a 
secreted corner, a curious relic in the shape of a chain of 
odd bead-like objects strung upon a few horsehairs. 
The ends were furnished with a loop and hook, and it had 
evidently been used asa necklace. As to the character of 
these objects no one could give the slightest clew. They 
were about the sizeof a horse-chestnut, hard, wrickled, and 
very tough. Their gegeral Aspect led tothe belief that they 
were a fruit or vegetable growth of some kind, but no one 
had ever seen them before. They were looked upon with 
awe, and handled very gingerly, and finally thrown in the 
fire as excellent things to be gotten rid of. Later, as the 
search was continued, presumably for treasure somewhere 
concealed—for it was commonly whispered that Aunt Huldy 
was ‘well seized’ of a considerable competency in good 
American money—there came to light, I am told, in one of 
her pockets, a round object covered with dirt. Perhaps to 
the eager eye of this ‘next to kin’ it bore some general re- 
semblance to a nugget—who knows! Atall events it was 
put in water and washed, so they say, and, lo! it opened and 
spread outlikeastar. Its identity with the strange objects 
which bad composed the mystic necklace was obvious, par- 
ticularly as, on drying, the leathery points closed inward, 
and the whole resolved itself into a compact ball. It was 
kept as a curiosity, and shown to hundreds of eager towns- 
people, who need have looked no further than their own 
door-yard, perhaps, to have seen its exact counterpart open- 
ing in the dewy morning, closing at noon, and again at night, 
simulating in comic mockery the stars which look down 
upon them. 

“ This object will be recognized by most of my readers as 
the well-known fungus called the earth-star (Geaster 
hygrometricus), a plant of the puff-ball tribe, the puff case 
here being in the center, and the pointed arms of an outer 
envelope opening or closing according to the varying con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. 

** Herein doubtless lay the revelation of Aunt Huldy's re- 
markable secret. It was well known tbat she preferred to 
make her exploits at the hour of noon, and generally on a 
sunny day. Under such circumstances the earth-star would 
generally be tightly closed when ; therefore, a single open 
star was discerned, the natural presumption, of course, 
would be the existence of an increased amount of moisture 
either in the adjacent air or in the earth at its root.’’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—Readers of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s ‘‘ Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
which still remains the greatest attraction of the maga- 
zine as regards fiction, will be glad to find on one of the 
advertising pages of this number a pleasing portrait of 
the young lady who masquerades under this masculine 


nom de plume, with a fac-simile of her bold signature. 
There is hardly anything in the number that one can 
afford to skip. The reminiscences of Madame Mohl are 
concluded with the touching story of the aged lady's 
last years, spent after her husband’s death in dwelling 
tenderly on his memory. Mr. Henry James has an 
elaborate review of the “ Life of George Eliot,” in 
which he naturally writes from the literary standpoint. 
He takes the ground that her mind fed upon her irregu- 
lar relations with Lewes ‘‘ with an intensity which only 
her magnificent intellectual activity and Lewes’s brill- 
iancy and ingenuity kept from becoming morbid. The 
fault of most of her work is the absence of spontaneity, 
the excess of reflection. . . . If her relations with the 
world had been easier, in a word, her books would have 
been less difficult.” 

Students of the philosophy of music will find a rare 
treat in Mr. J. S. Dwight’s enthusiastic article on Bach. 
We extract a single passage : 


‘*To us herein America—and in how many places else- 
where !—Bach has been only a name and a bugbear, except 
in the imagination and the love of here and therea knot of 
reverent, earnest, sympathetic, easily accepting listeners 
and readers, until within the last two decades. All that our 
people knew of him before consisted of some of his organ 
fugues and some of the forty-eight preludes and fugues of 
the ‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord ;’ and these enjoyed a very 
limited acquaintance. The common cry was, ‘Scientific 
music!’ A maker of endless fugues, all learned, mathemat 
ical, perplexing, dry, with no ‘tune’ we can follow, or dis- 
entangle from the curious and cunning web! Now, think a 
moment. ‘Scientific music! scientific art!’ The idea is 
absurd ; it cannot even be called an idea; it is inconceiva- 
ble. Science is wholly abstract ; music, art, is wholly con- 
crete—more than that, alive. Science would have to bear 
the sole responsibility of a: y music which it undertook to 
make; and would it, after all, be music? A music of aci- 
ence could not be a music of genius, art, or heart; for 
science of itself is not creative. It may discern, declare 
the laws which must not be broken, and so contribute to 
the criticism of all art; but it cannot create the thing it 
criticises. Can science invent new and beautiful and infi- 
nitely varied and original ideas? It searches into the roots 
and principles of nature, of the human organism, and of 
the human mind and heart. But are great poems copied 
out of law-books? Is the literature of ages dug out of 
grammars? What ecientist, as such, though he should 
give the longest life to it, could create a rose, or painta 
Madonna, or even hope to bring about a miracle like the 
‘ Passion-Music,’ like the ‘ Messiah,’ the ‘ Fifth Symphony,’ 
‘Fidelio’* All this talk about ‘acientific music’ is but 
senseless, idle cant. Mathematics never made a fugue; 
though pedantry and uninspired, imitative, so to say, Chi- 
nese, drudgery doubtless had a hand in the manufacture of 
thousands of them in their day.’’ 

From the pages of Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ New Portfolio” 
we give our readers what he has to say on the history 
of antipathies, one of those semi-physiological, semi- 
psychological subjects he likes so well to study : 


‘In studying the history of antipathies the ductor began 
with those referable to the sense of taste, which are among 
the most common. In any collection of a hundred persons 
there will be found those who cannot make use of certain 
articles of food generally acceptable. This may be from the 
disgust they occasion or the effects they have been found to 
produce. Every one knows individuals who cannot venture 
on honey, or cheese, or veal with impunity. Carlyle, for 
example, complains of having veal set before him—a meat 
he could notendure. There is a whole family connection in 
New England, and that a very famous one, to many of whose 
members, in different generations, all the products of the 
dairy are the subject of a congenitalantipathy. Montaigne 
says there are persons who dread the smell of apples more 
than they would dread being exposed to a fire of musketry. 
The readers of the charming story ‘A Week in a French 
Country-House’ will remember poor Monsieur Jacques’s 
piteous cry in the night: ‘Ursula, art thou asleep? Oh, 
Ursula, thou sleepest, but I cannot close my eyes. Dearest 
Ursula, there is such a dreadful smell! Oh, Ursula, it is 
such a dreadful smell! I do wish thon couldst smell! it! 
Good-night, my angel !—Dearest! I have foundthem!... 
They are apples !’ The smell of roses, of peontes, of lilies, 
has been known to cause faintness. The sight of various 
objects has had singular effects on some persons. A boar’s 
head was a favorite dish at the table of great people in 
Mar:hal d’Albret’s time ; yet he used to faint at the sight of 
one. It is not uncommon to meet with persons who faint at 
the sight of blood. One of the most inveterately pugnacious 
of Dr. Butt’s college-mates confessed that he had this in- 
firmity. Stranger and far more awkward than this is the 
case mentioned in an ancient collection, where the subject of 
the antipathy fainted at the sight of any object of a red 
color. There are sounds, also, which have strange effects 
on some individuals. Among the obnoxious noises are the 
crumpling of silk stuffs, the sound of sweeping, the croaking 
of frogs. The effects in different cases have been spasms, a 
sense of strangling, profuse sweating, all showing a profound 
disturbance of the nervous system. 

‘* All these effects were preduced by impressions on the 
organs of sense, seemingly by direct agency on certain nerve 
centers. But there is another series of cases in which the im- 
agination plays a larger part in the phenomena. Two nota- 
ble examples are afforded in the lives of two very distin- 
guished personages. Peter the Great was frightened, when 
an infant, by falling from a bridge into the water. Long 
afterward, when he had reached manhvod, this hardy and 
resolute man was 60 affected by the sound of wheels rattling 
over a bridge that he had to discipline himself by listening 


to the sound, in spite of his dread of it, in order to overcome 
his antipathy. The story told by Abbé Boileaa, of Pascal, 
is very similar to that related of Peter. As he was driving 
in his coach and four over the bridge of Neuilly, his horses 
took fright and ran away, and the leaders broke from their 
harness and sprang into the river. leaving the wheel-horses 
and the carriage on the bridge. Ever after this fright it is 
said that Pascal bad the terrifying sense that he was just on 
the edge of an abyss ready to fall over. 

‘* What strange early impression was it which led a cer- 
tain lady always to shriek aloud if she ventured to enter a 
church, as it is recorded’? The old and simple way of ac- 
counting for it would be the Scriptural one, that it was an 
unclean spirit who dwelt in her, and who, when she entered 
the holy place and brought her spiritual tenant into the 
presence of the sacred symbols, ‘cried with a loud voice, 
and came out of’ her. A very Bingular case, which has 
never been recorded, and which the reader may accept as 
authentic, is the following: At the head of the doctor's 
front stairs stood, and still stands, a tall clock, of early date 
and stately presence. A middle-aged visitor, noticing it as 
he entered the front door, remarked that he shonld feel a 
great unwillingness to pass that clock. He could not go 
near one of those tall timepieces without a profound agita- 
tion, which he dreaded to undergo. This very singular idi- 
osyncrasy he attributed to a fright when an infant in the 
arms of his nurse. She was standing near one of those tal! 
clocks, when the cord which supported one of its heavy 
leaden weights broke, and the weight came crashing down to 
the bottom of the case. Some effect must have been produced 
upon the pulpy nerve centers from which they never recov- 
ered. Why should not this happen, when we know that a 
sudden mental shock may be the cause of insanity ?”’ 


North American Review.—The more noteworthy feat- 
ures of the current number are the dissertations by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Bishop J. L. Spalding on 
the theme, ‘‘Has Christianity Benefited Woman ?’ 
Professor Andrew F. West's article on ‘‘ What is Aca- 
demic Freedom ;’ President J. L. Pickard’s attempt to 
tell ‘‘ Why Crime is Increasing ;’ Robert Buchanan's 
mystical religious poem on ‘‘The New Buddba,” and 
David Dudiey Field’s paper on ‘‘ Industrial Co-opera- 
tion.” All these articles are worthy of careful reading 
and close thought, though several will arouse earnest 
discussion and dissent. Readers who have followed 
what this journal has urged on the subject of the future 
of labor in this country will be interested in learning 
what so eminent a jurist and impartial writer as Mr. 
Field has to say about cu-operation ; 


**The ideal commonwealth is that in which there is not 
only no inequality of rights, in which not only are all pro- 
tected in life, liberty, and property, but in which all have 
food, raiment, and shelter, and equal opportunities of pur- 
suing their own welfare. Our aim—the aim of American 
republicanism—is this ideal. Hence arises one of the chief 
problems for the patriotic and the benevolent to study: 
What can be done to lessen the evil of poor weges, or no 
wages, and starving families? The problem assumes that 
the persons we are thinking of are deserving. The incur- 
ably vicious are of another class, and to be dealt with in 
a different manner. What we are hoping for—dreaming of, 
possibly—is that all they who are able and willing to work 
may find work, and with it the means of improving their 
condition. The criminal should have another treatment, 
the tramp another, and the drunkard yet another. These 
all in their turn. For the present we are concerned only 
with those who are willing and ready to contribute their 
own labor to their own support and welfare. May it not 
be true that the means of affording them the opportunity 
of helping themselves is co-operation, and that co-operation 
is best obtained by private corporations ” 

** A division of property among all the peeple is the dream 
of a madman. To take from one against his will that 
which he owns and give it to another would be a violation 
of that instinct of justice which God has implanted in the 
heart of every human being—a violation, in short, of the 
supreme law of the Most High. But to persuade one who 
has much to co-operate with one who has little, for the ulti- 
mate benefit of both, is a different matter. In other words. 
to induce the capitalist to take the laborer into that kind of 
partnership to which corporations are best adapted, may 
tend to the support and enrichment of both, and to the 
solution of that problem which now, more perbaps than 
any other, confronts the world. 

‘* What is co-operation? Acting together for a common 
end. Several families unite for the purchase of their sup- 
plies of a common agent at wholesale prices, and thns save 
& part at least of the profit of retail trade. This is the most 
common kind of co-operation. Co-operative shops are in 
the same category. There is likewise a co operation to 
some extent of labor in the custom, prevailing in some dis- 
tricts, of farmers assisting each other at harvest by uniting 
their hands and teams. There is no reason why two or 
more of them should not agree to work their farms together 
at certain seasons, and thus secure a concentration of labor 
and the use of more and better machinery than their sepa- 
rate means would warrant. This, indeed, is the only way in 
which they can compete with great estates, supplied with 
the best machinery and abundance of hands. See what the 
Shakers do. Strange as their religious tenets appear, they 
contrive by a union of forces to lessen their labor to such a 
degree that the women have finished their daily household 
tasks by ten o’clock in the morning. The men work more 
hours, but they are not overworked. They have shelter, and 
enough to eat, drink, and wear, for moderate and combined 
labor. Whaling voyages from time immemorial have been 
fitted out and prosecuted upon the co-operative theory, but 
without the aid of incorporation, as the persons employed 
are few and are cut off from the rest of the world during 
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their voyages. There are establishments in France ona 
co operative basis. Co-operative shops are frequent in 
London for different branches of the public service—the 
diplomatic, colonial, army and navy,#and the church.” 


Lippincott's Magazine.—The table of contents fs 
brightly diversified, and gives an excellent variety of 
entertaining reading matter. The most serlous discus- 
sion is that by Mr. Edward C. Bruce in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Is the Monopolist Among Us?” Mr. Bruce 
argues that, comparatively speaking, the condition of 
the laboring men in this country is not without promise 
for the future, and that the danger from the concen- 
tration of power in great corporations is not as great as 
many fear, and will be averted in time by the “ law 
of compensation.”” A sketch of the ‘‘ New York Ly- 
ceum School for Actors” will interest many. The 
literary article of the number is Emily F. Wheeler's 
‘‘Haworth and the Brontés.” Among the lighter feat- 
ures we notice particularly a farcical Irish story by 
Mr. F. D. Storey, ‘‘ Mrs. O’Rourke’s Dilemma,” which 
is the most rollicking thing of the sort we have come 
across for many & day. 


A STUDY OF THE DRINK QUESTION.' 


The sub-title of this book is a mis-title. The book is 
nota study. Mr. Gustafson is not astudent of the drink 
question. Drink presents no question to him. He does 
indeed assure us inthe preface that he began his prepara- 
tion of this treatise with some ignorance and some un- 
formed ideas respecting alcohol, its use and abuse. But 
in his book he does not write as one who is investigating 
a doubtful question ; he does not feel his way along 
uncertain paths to results before unknown ; there are no 
signs of interrogation in the volume, and no indication 
of a questioning spirit in the writer. It is nota study 
of the drink question ; it is an indictment of the drink 
habit. The author is a prosecuting attorney. He de- 
mands the conviction of the prisoner at the barasa 
criminal who deserves instant death without the benefit 
of the clergy. He is an advocate, not a judge, still less 
an inquirer or a student. He is intense in his convic- 
tions, and strong and clear and frank in the outspoken 
utterance of them. It is true that his presenting speech 
is no mere invective. Indeed, there is very little invec- 
tivein it. Itis calm and cogent, all the more cogent that 
itiscalm. He summons witnesses in great numbers, 
and cites their testimony at length. In an appendix he 
gives usa bibliography of the subject, which itself oc- 
cupies fifty-nine pages. He bas accumulated a mass of 
facts—scientific and social—and classifies and interprets 
them with great skill and effect. He sometimes, ft is 
true, presents ‘‘the other side,” as in his quotation from 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of the curious statistics to show 
that drinking is nota cause of crime, but he does this 
only asa wise lawyer sometimes anticipates the argu- 
ments of his learned friend who appears for the defense, 
in order that he may forestall them. He never really 
allows that there is any ‘‘ other side.” Alcohol is always 
and everywhere a poison ; it adds neither tissue nor 
weal to the body ; it impairs far more than it promotes 
digestion ; it adds nothing even to immediate physical 
powers, for it is a narcotic, not a stimulant; it is never 
a food; it is unnecessary as a medicine: such are the 
conclusions, not to which he comes as a student, but to 
which he has come, and which he urges with intense 
conviction, and with a very effective mustering and 
massing of facts and witnesses to support them. But 
though an advocate, not a judge ; a prosecuting attorney 
of the drink habit, not a student of the drink question, 
he deals with the criminal at the bar iu afairspirit. He 
is, it is true, one-sided, as prosecuting attorneys always 
are. He gives the testimony of physicians who believe 
that alcohol is never a food, but says nothing as to the 
testimony of such authorities as Ainstie in England 
and Flint in America, who hold that it sometimes is 
food. He gives the testimony of physicians who be- 
lieve that other medicines can take the place of alco- 
hol in materia medica, but not that of those who 
regard it as the best means to check the waste of the 
body when that requires to be checked. On these and 
kindred questions doctors disagree ; the reader of this 
book would hardly suspect that there is a disagree- 
ment. The author sometimes, too, makes assertions 
without proof, as in his statement that beer-drinking 
prepares the way for whisky-drinking, which is per- 
haps true, but which fs so vehemently and vigorously 
disputed that a student could hardly take it for granted 
without evidence. He sometimes exaggerates, as in 
his statement that adulteration is s> universal that ‘* it 
is absolutely impossible for a physician to safely pre. 
ecribe wines or spirits or malt liquors, unless he can 
personally supply the same.” Adulteration is unhappily 
universal; but it is not impossible to get pure wine 
or pure whisky. But, on the whole, his indictment fs 
free from violence, exaggeration, and misrepresenta- 
tion. We have failed to detect a single garbled extract 
or a single misreported fact. Of that misuse of testi- 


1 The Foundation of Death: a Study of the Drink Question: 
By Alex. Gustafson. (Boston; Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


mony which has been the bane of temperance litera. 
ture we detect no traces ; of that perversion of Scripture 
not any illustration. The reader may accept or reject 
his conclusions ; but he will be forced to concede that 
the argument is a fair one, fairly presented, and that the 
advocate is an honest one, who does not believe that 
a great truth is well served by petty falsehoods, mis- 
representations, or conceal ments. 

The drink question is two questions. The funda 
mental one is the scientific question Alcohol is a uni- 
versal agent. There is alcohol in water, in the sail, 
in the air, in the bread we eat, in our bodies themselves, 
produced by the digestive processes. It has been 
found in the bodies and the waste ef total abstainers. 
Why has God put this universal agent into nature ? 
What is its function ? what its legitimate use? No 
malignant spirit stood present at creation to mar God's 
perfect work by an engine of diabolism. God himself 
did not store it in the universe that he might lead his 
children into temptation. It has some legitimate place 
in the divine economy of nature. What is it? This is 
the scientific question. In investigating this question 
the scientific student has nothing to do with the evils 
which are produced by the drink traffic ; as in investi- 
gating the nature of bacteria he has nothing to do with 
the suffering produced bya cholera epidemic. Someof 
our temperance friends can hardly concede that there is 
a scientific question. They want to abolish alcohol 
altogether. They mightas well attempt to abolish moist. 
ure from the soil and from the atmosphere. The terri- 
ble abuse is a reason, not for denying its true place in 
nature, but for avareful ascertainment of what that true 
place is. On this scientific question this book throws 
little or no light. It does something to clear the way, 
by showing what its use {is not, but nothing directly to 
show what is its use. But there is another question, 
less fundamental, but of more immediate, direct, prac. 
tical importance. The drink habit is beyond all ques- 
tion the greatest curse of modern life. Social drinking 
ruins more homes, and destroys more young men and 
young women, than all other social habits combined. 
The drink traffic does more to corrupt politics, to per- 
petuate and multiply poverty, to incite to violence 
and brawls, to keep the poor poor and make them 
poorer, than all other causes combined. It costs the 
nation more in life and money than war, pestilence, and 
famine. It more urgently demands quarantine than 
the cholera ; it is a more serious menace to national 
well-being than the armies and fleets of all hostile pow. 
ers. It is the great obstacleto all moral and social prog- 
ress. ‘‘ The temperance cause,” says Richard Cobden, 
“lies at the foundation of all social and political re- 
form.” How shall we lay out this foundation? How 
shall we establish this quarantine ? How shall we de- 
crease this awful expenditure ? How shall we stop this 
social waste of life? llow shall we check, restrain, 
regulate, or extirpate this drink babit? This is the 
immediate question which addresses itself to every citi. 
zen, every parent, every social reformer, every Chris- 
tian. We know of noother book which brings together 
inso small a compass so large and well massed and 
classified an array of testimonies, facts, and statistics, to 
aid the soldier who has enlisted in the battle against the 
drink habit and the drink traffic. ‘This is its author's 
real, though veiled, purpose. This is the real use of his 
work. And for this purpose we commend it heartily to 
every clergyman, every moral teacher, every philanthro 
pist, every lover of his country and his kind. 


A GERMAN ANTHOLOGY.’ 

This handsome volume is an endeavor, on the part of 
its editor, to present to the English reader a historical 
outline of the poetry of Germany through the best lyrics 
and ballads. Beginning with the minne singers, it 
presents an admirable selection of the best German 
verse through the whole movement of the German mind 
down to the publication of ‘‘ The Watch on the Rhine,” 
each poem being given in the original and in an English 
translation. In selecting the latter, literalness was ap- 
plied as the highest test. Lovers of German verse will, 
of course, miss many of their favorites, but the editor's 
effort to present a representative collection has been 
unquestionably successful. In this case there also 
arises the question of choice of translations, and tastes 
differ as widely here as in regard to the original selec- 
tions. Fortunately for English readers, much of the 
best German poetry has attracted the attention of writers 
in England an‘ in this country, who were not only pos- 
sessed of the poetic spirit, but who were also masters of 
the difficult art of versification. In making a selection 
of translations of German verse the editor had, there- 
fore, an unusually large range. His best qualification for 
the task which he imposed upon himself was, perhaps, 
his own admirable faculty of translation, a faculty 
which has added nota little to the pleasure of those 
whose tastes lead them in the direction of German 
poetry, but whose ignorance of German makes it neces- 


1 Representative German Poems, Ballad and Lyrical. Original 
Texts, with Hnglish Versions by Various Translators. Edited with 
Notes by Kari Knortz. $3.50. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


sary for them to read their authors at second hand. To 
all such readers this handsome volume will prove a 
treasury of rich and varied sentiment and feeling. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Spielhagen is writing a new novel. 

— Mr. Cross’s ‘“‘ Life of George Eliot’’ has already ap 
peared in the Tauchnitz series at Leipsic. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have brought out a new low-priced 
edition of General Badeau’s ‘* Military History of General 
Grant.’”’ 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have already sold two immense edi- 
tions of their new edition in paper of E. P. Roe’s ‘* Without 
a Home.” 

—D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) have just published two new 
stories by Pansy, ‘‘Gertrude’s Diary ’’ and ‘‘In the Woods 
and Out,’’ both illustrated. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. announce a new volume of selec- 
tions from the writings of Goethe, entitled ‘‘ Many-Colored 
Threads,”’ and edited by ©. A. Cook. 

—‘*Sc'ence’’ of April 10 contains, among other interest- 
ing features, a fac simile of a map made by General Gordon 
at Khartoum, with notes in his handwriting. 

—Michael Field, the name which appeared on the title 
page of ‘‘ Callirrhoé’’ and ‘* Rosamund,” turns out to bea 
pseudonym with a young English lady bebind it. 

—‘*The Confessions of an Opium-Eater,’’ with notes of 
De Quincy’s Conversations, edited by Dr. R. Garnett, will 
shortly be added to the Appleton Parchment Series. 

—A. L. Burt (162 William Street, New York) has added 
another to the series of convenient handbooks, entitled 
“Famous People of All Ages,’’ by W. H. Van Orden. 

—Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, who has contributed some very 
delightful stories to our columns from time to time, has 
been g.ving some parlor lectures on American literature at 
Erie, Pa. 

— Macmillan & Co. (London) will shortly publish a volame 
of brief stories and poems by William Black, the title of 
which will be th .t of the first story, ‘‘The Wise Women of 
Inverness.”’ 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have added to their admi- 
rable series of ** Classics for Children,’’ Lamb’s “‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare.’’ This series has, so far, been admirably ed- 
ited, and ought to be a part of every child’s library. 

—A. 38. Sinnett, author of ** The Occult World,”’ bas writ- 
ten a novel entitled ** Karma,’’ which will be published by 
Chapman & Hallatthe endof this month. The story will 
be concerned with incidents of an “‘ occult’ character. 

—** At the Sign of the Blue Boar,’’ by Emma Leslie; “ Va- 
leria,’’ by W. H. Withrow, D.D.; *‘ Delivered from Afar,” 
by Ralph Roberts ; and “ Elias Fower,’’ by J. M. Ramford, 
are among the recent publications of Phillips & Hunt, New 
York. 

—Mr. Charles P. Johnson, who Fas already published in 
London a small work of ‘*‘ Hints to Collectors of Original 
Editions of the Works of Thackeray,” is abovt to publish a 
companion volume of * Hints’’ concerning the works of 
Dickens. 

—The spring announcements of new books indicate a 
conservative attitude on the part of the publishers, and a 
determination aot to overcrowd a dull market. There will 
undoubtedly be a reaction in the Fall, which will make a 
good demand for good books. 

—Wayland Hoyt is one of the fresh, vital, and suggestive 
writers of the day on religious themes, and his little volume, 
“Along the Pilgrimage,’’ just published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society (Philadelphia), is characteristic- 
ally clear and invigorating in its treatment of religious 
themes. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. are bringing out a very attractively 
printed series of books entitled “‘ Tales from Many Sources.” 
The volumes are tastefully bound, clearly printed, and sold 
at the low price of seventy-five cents each. The first vol- 
uine contains stories by Hardy, Anstey, R. L. Stevenson, 
W. E. Norris, and others. This promises to be an extremely 
interesting series, especially adapted for reading during the 
coming season. 

—Goupil & Co. bave in preparation a history of the French 
army, Which is to be issued in the most sumptuous style. It 
will contain 450 illustrations by Detaille, depicting the types 
and uniforms of French soldiers for nearly one hundred 


years, the period covered being the years from 1789 to 1885. | 


Sixty of the plates will be printed in colors. One hundred 
copies will be on Japanese paper, the price being 2,400f., and 
24%0on Holland paper at 1,200f. The ordinary issue will be 
sold for 800f. The first part will be issued in October. 

— Roberts Brothers have just issued, in neat paper covers 
for popular reading, ‘‘The Man Without a Country,” by 
Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ Treasure Island,’”’ by Robert L. 
Stevenson ; ‘‘ My Prisons,’’ by Silvio Pellico; ** Our Autumn 
Holiday,’’ by J. L. Molloy ; Miréio,’’ by Frederic Mistral) : 
* Plish and Plum,’’ by Wilhelm Busch. They will publish 
shortly a political satire entitled ‘“‘ The Fall of the Great 
Republic,’’ by an anonymous writer, which has attracted a 
great deal of attention in England. They have also nearly 
ready for the “‘No Name” series a new story depicting 
American life and society, entitled ‘‘ A Superior Woman.” 

—The “ Dial”’ of this city, a short-lived newspaper, has 
somehow become confused in the minds of some peopie with 
the ** Dial’’ of Chicago, a paper of altogether different class. 
The Chicago * Dial’’ has just closed its fifth year, and, if 
we may judge from the admirable character of its articles 
and its general typographical appearance, its five years have 
been years of increased prosperity. The “‘Dial’’ is very 
carefully edited, without any concession to literary sensa- 
tionaiism, and with a comprehensive outlook upon the 
literary interests of the country in generai. Its success is 
matter of rejoicing for all lovers of good books and good 
writing. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The German artists whom the late Dr. Damrosch 
brought over here last Fall, and who gave so successful 
a season of German opera at the new Metropolitan 
Opera House, have been singing in Boston during 
the past week, and at one of the performances of the 
‘*Walkiir-’ the audience was treated to a dramatic 
episode which is not usually enacted in that work of 
exciting dramatic scenes. In the last scene of the last 
act, as every one knows, Mme. Materna, ‘* Brunnhilde,” 
is made by her father, ‘‘ Wotan,” to do penance for dis- 
obedience by being thrown into a deep and lasting 
slumber on a couch in the midst of the forest, all ap- 
proaches to which are guarded henceforth by an ever 
burning wall of flickering flames. The scene invariably 
excites the greatest admiration for the beauty and real- 
ism with which it is given in this admirable representa- 
tion. On the occasion in question, the drapery of the 
couch upon which the unconscious ‘ Briinnhilde” re- 
posed caught fire from the circling flames, and a fright- 
ful accident seemed imminent to those in front. But 
if she knew of the flamés at all, Materna remained true 
to the character of ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” and lay motionless, 
while a keen-eyed member of the fire department came 
out from the wings, quickly, and in a moment extin- 
guished the burning drapery ; the music and the action 
of the play continuing, meanwhile, without interrup- 
tion. It is needless to add that at the close of the scene 
both Materna and the officer received an uncommonly 
hearty call before the curtain from the appreciative au- 
dience, who had realized the sudden danger, and seen 
the quick action of the fire-guard, who thus appeared, 
perhaps for the first time on any stage, as a modern 
** Siegfried.” 


Those persons who are interested in the progress of 
art in this country, as indicated by the formation of 
new societies from time to time, will be interested, per- 
haps, to make a scrap-book record of the following 
paragraph, which relates to the organization of a new 
art society in this city : 


“The New York branch of the National Society of Arts 
bas about completed its organization. The Board of Trus- 
tees has been selected, and consists of the following twenty 
persons: Augustus St. Gaudens, A. W. Drake, Thomas B. 
Clarke, Charies DeKay, Eastman Johnson, Cyrus J. Law- 
rence, Charles Bb. Curtis, Montague Marks, R. Swain Cif- 
ford, J. RK. W. Hitchcock, J. Alden Weir, Frank D. Millet, 

‘James F. Sutton, William McKay Laffan, Stanford Wright, 
Josiah M. Fiske, Horace W. Robbins, E. C. Moore, J. Hop- 
kinson Smith, and Brayton Ives. The President of the 
organization is Cyrus J. lawrence ; the Vice-Presidents who 
have so far accepted their appointments are Daniel Hant- 
ington, John Taylor Johnston, Benjamin H. Field, and 
Morris K. Jesup. The Treasurer is Thomas B. Clarke; the 
Secretary, Montague Marks. The Exhibition Committee is 
composed of Messrs. Smith, St. Gaudens, Wright, Weir, 
and Gifford; the Finance Committee of Messrs. Clarke, 
Moore, Ives, Sutton, and Lawrence; the Committee on 
Legislation, of Messrs. Curtis, Johnston, Millet, Robbins, 
and Fiske ; the Committee on Publication, of Messrs. Drake, 
Marks, DeKay, Hitchcock, and Laffan. The Executive 
Committee consists of the chairmen of the other commit- 
tees—the chairmen being the first named—and of Mr. Marks 
and President Lawrence. 

“The Exhibition Committee has been requested by the 
Executive Committee to submit suggestions for holding a 
retrospective exhibition of American paintings, probably at 
the rooms of the American Art Association, in December 
or January next. A list of names of those to be invited to 
become members of the Society is now being prepared, and 
meanwhile any person desiring to become a member may 
address the Secretary at No. 6 East Twenty-third Street, or 
any of the trustees. The membership fee is five dollars, the 
life membership fee being fifty dollars. The Committee on 
By-laws will submit its report at the next meeting of the 
trustees on April 29. Charles Hart, of Philadelphia, is cor- 
responding with the Society with a view to establishing a 
branch of the organization in that city.’’—[New York Trib 


une. 

It will be seen from the list of names on the Board of 
Trustees that the new Society is well fathered, by men 
skilled both in the practical and the journalistic field of 
art. With such sponsors it should develop into a thriv- 
. ing and strong organization, and the scheme for a 
retrospective exhibition of American paintings, already 
on foot, gives promise of a good beginning. 


The Music Teachers’ National Association will hold 
its ninth annual meeting at the Academy of Music, on 
July 1,2, and 3. The Executive Committee request a 
meeting of the musical profession of New York City, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City, ‘“‘to adopt resolutions of 
welcome to the representatives of the profession who 
will attend the annual meeting from the various States 
of the Union, and to take such other action toward mak- 
ing the coming meeting in every way worthy of the rank 
and power of New York City in the musical affairs and 
sesthetic development of America as shall seem n 
and appropriate. All persons connected with the pro- 
feasion as teachers of music, concert or church artists, 
or journalists, are cordially invited to meet, for the pur- | 


: pose aforesaid, at Steinway Hall, Wednesday, April 22, 
at 8 p.m.” 

The meetings of this Association are increasing in 
interest with each succeeding year, and as this will be 
the first, of late years, we believe, to be held in New 
York, the musical population of the city should strive 
to make it a success, and to render the occasion in every 
way worthy of a city which is, without doubt, the cen. 
ter of musical interests in America. The meeting held 
last year was one of special importance in regard to the 
number and quality of the papers which were read, and 
it is to be hoped that the coming convention will in no 
way fall short of the standard then established. 


One of the musical novelties of the season was the first 
production in America, last week, of Mr. A. C. Macken- 
zie’s dramatic oratorio, ‘‘The Rose of Sharon.” Mr. 
Theodore Thomas was the director, and his forces were 
his own orchestra, the chorus of the Chorus Society, 
and as soloists, Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, 
Mr. William Winch, Mr. Max Heinrich, and Mr. Ivan 
Morawski. 

This work has occasioned a great deal of interest in 
England, where it was first performed in October, 1884, 
at the Norwich Musical Festival, and seemsto be re- 
garded by musicians and critics as indicative of a desire 
to enlarge the somewhat narrow limits of what is 
spoken of as the English school of music. On this 
point the American critics appear jo agree with their 
British brethren of the craft, but apart from this they 
differ widely. One leading critic declares that ‘ a limi- 
tation of Mr. Mackenzie's powers is seen in his inability 
to maintain himself on an even plane of excellence or in 
one style of writing through a succession of episodes. 
In parts his writing is as modern as Liszt’s ; in parts it is 
as old-fashioned as Handel’s.” 

The work was performed in the finished manner 
which usually characterizes the combined efforts of so 
fine an orchestra and so well drilled achorus under such 
an efficient director, and it is reasonable to infer that 
“The Rose of Sharon” will prove a valuable addition 
to the list of available works which the various oratorio 
societies of our large cities select from in arranging the 
programmes of a season. 


Mr. Holman Hunt, the painter of ‘‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,” and of ‘‘ The Light of the World,” is too well 
known to require special effort to arouse interest in 
any new work which he may display to the public, 
and this is shown by the immense attention which jis 
beipg attracted by his latest picture, now on exhibi- 
tion in London. As a work of art, the general im- 
pression is that ‘‘The Triumph of the Innocents,” 
like other paintings by the same artist, falls short 
of the necessary standards, but there is no question 
as to the serious aim of the artist, nor as to the 
earnest and painstaking effort which he has bestowed 
upon it. We find the following description of the 
work in the current number of the ‘ Magazine of 
Art,” an account written by a critic who is appar- 
ently not altogether in sympathy with Mr. Hunt's 
theories, but which nevertheless gives us an idea of 
the picture as it {s seen by the throngs of visitors to 
the rooms of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street : 


‘“‘Mr. Holman Hunt’s new work, ‘The Triumph of the 
Innocents,’ exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, is an 
interesting piece of literature. Mr. Hunt has been at work 
upon it for some years, and appraises it (it is understood) 
at considerably over £40,000. It is, as matter of facts, re- 
plete with ail sorts of information—Biblical, ethnological, 
meteorological, physico-geographical, mystical, etc.: it 
abounds in speculation, commentary, explanation; new 
readings are not wanting in its composition; it is even 
touched witb realism, and may be considered with profit 
(we believe) as a contribution to our knowledge of Egypt. 
The dominant idea is pretty enough : here, in a real Egyp- 
tian landscape—trees, atmosphere, water, water-wheel, vil- 
lage, lighted windows, all from nature—are Joseph, Mary, 
and the Child Christ ; and surrounding them, garlanded with 
flowers, in a peculiar illumination, are the astral bodies of 
the innocents just massacred by Herod of Jewry. They are 
but appearances, these jovial youngsters, and if they seem 
to be walking upon water, it is but a romantic mode of sig- 
nifying that they are too heavy forthe air. But, all astral 
as they are, they are more substantial by far than Mary or 
Joseph, or even than the ass (right Meccan breed) himself. 
Of course this ponderable quality is significant of something 
or other, but of whatis a question that cannot here be 
debated. What is certain is that here they are, and that the 
Divine Child is aware of their presence; and that in the 
center of the whole affair—splashed up, it may be, by their 
tread—is a gigantic bubble, which, on examization, turns out 
to contain a peep-show (as it were) of acertain millennium, 
but which, considered from afar, presents the appearance of 
a wandering Japanese plate. Mr Hunt, it seems, has pro- 
duced this curious essay in Biblical commentary for the peo- 
ple alone, and by the people alone is it fitting that he should 
be judged. For ourselves, we confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment and surprise. We expecteda picture. What 
we found was, as we have said, a confused but earnest and 
honorable achievement in literature, expressed in the most 
strenuous terms, with a patience, a laboriousness, a deter- 


mination of symbolical intention, worthy of all respect.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


--——-— - 


FOREIGN WARS AND DOMESTIC PROSPERITY. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Deak Sir,—Noticing that one of your contributors 
indulges in the very common expectation of benefit to 
America from war in Europe, allow me to state brietly 
why such an expectation is delustve. 

First. There are no facts in the present situation to 
justify it. England does not depend upon Russia for 
any material part of her grain supplies ; and, if she did, 
she would get them during war almost as readily as 
during peace. The Russian ports on the Black Sea can- 
not be blockaded, because England cannot pass the 
Dardanelles to get there. Neutral veesels can therefore 
bring out all the grain they can buy ; and England will 
buy it, just as before. We shall not sell England a 
nillion bushels of grain, during a year of war, in excess 
of what we should sell in time of peace. It is admitted 
that the English demand tor our cotton will be decreased 
by war; and cotton has already fallen in price on 
this account. We cannct sell ships to England or 
Russia, for we have none and cannot make them as 
cheaply as they can be made elsewhere ; and, moreover, 
such transactions are not allowed by our Government 
during war between nations both of which are our 
friends. The war will do nothing to increase the traffic 
of our railroads’ The hope of any improvement in our 
iron manufacture from that cause is therefore baseless. 
The net result must be a considerable loss to this country 
on cotton, with no real gain on grain and provisions. 

Second. These predictions are verified by experience. 
Precisely the same expectations of berefit to America 
from war between England and Russia were entertained 
in 1853; and a great speculation was built upon them. 
There was far more reason for such expectations then 
than now, because England was then largely dependent 
upon Russia forfood. What wastheresult? England 
very shrewdly refused to blockade those Russian ports 
from which her needed supplies came, and welcomed 
| Russian wheat, tallow, and hemp throughout the war. 
The speculators were ruined; this country sent less 
wheat to England during the war than during the 
same time of peace; we had the hardest times known 
since 1543, including our first great stock panic; and 
prosperity was restored to us only when peace was 
restored in Europe, in March, 1856. The two years just 
before the war, and the one year just after it, were the 
most prosperous years which this country had ever had. 
The entire period of the European war was one of com- 
mercial and agricultural depression in this country. 

As to these matters, I speak from personal and very 
distinct recollection. I do not assert that all this depres- 
sion was caused by the European war ; on the contrary, 
the great drought of 1854 was a far more potent cause. 
But the war did not relieve our distress, but rather 
aggravated it. 

Finally, all calculations of prosperity to one nation 
from the misfortunes of another are entirely deceptive. 
The world is not constructed upon any such basis ; and 
it is well that it is not. The prosperity of every civilized 
nation overflows upon every other; and the adversity 
of any stops this flow and causes a loss, which is never 
counterbalanced by the little driblets of profit which a 
small section of a nation may happen to make out of a 
neighbor’s misfortunes. There would be small hope 
for Christianity if this were not true; but, happily, it 
is true, without qualification orshadow of doubt. And 
Christian papers can do no better service to the good 
cause than to emphasize this fact. 

 -Yours truly, THomas G. SHEARMAN, 


A ARCHITECTURAL ProJject.—The ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Amertcan” gives an illustration of the ‘‘Sun Coi- 
umn,” by which Mr. J. Bourdais, a French engineer, 
proposes to illuminate all Paris. The entire structure 
would be 1,180 feet high, and on the ground floor would 
be a permanent museum of electricity. Above this 
would rise a six-story column surmounted by a roof 
forming a promenade and capable of accommodating 
2,000 persons. The central granite core, sixty feet in 
diameter, would be surrounded with an ornamental 
framework of iron faced with copper. This would be 
divided into six stories, each containing sixteen rooms 
sixteen feet in height, and fifty feet square, designed for 
wrotherapic treatments. Patients could eome here to 
find a purity of air that is usually met with only on 
mountains. 

The central core would be hollow, so as to permit of 
all sorts of scientific experiments being tried. Finally, 
at the summit would be placed an enormous electric 
lamp, that would cast a flood of light over the entire 
city. This lamp would have an intensity equal to that 
of two million Carcel burners. The lamp would be sur- 
mounted by a statue representing the genius of science, 


There is a little girl out West who is said to have the 
peculiar natural faculty of being able to read with her 
book upside down, or, indeed, in any position, as read- 


ily as when held in the usual way. 
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CHINESE COOKERY. 


Says Yan Phou Leein‘' Wide Awake 

kitchen certainly is not so cozy | 
and peat as American kitchens usually 
are. 


The walls are black with the accumula 
tion of years of soot. That large stove in 
the corner is built of brick. On the top 
of this stove is a Jarge round iron spider 
about three feet in diameter. In this rice 
is cooking. Straw being cheaper, is 
burnt in this stove instead of wood, and 
some one is required to feed the fire con. 
stantly. Turning to the left we see little 
clay stoves, in which food is frying in 
spiders, or boiling in earthen pots, over a 
wood fire. Vegetables are cut into bits 
and boiled with pork or mutton, making a 
soup. Greensare boiling. Fish is steam. 
ing, frying, or stewing, with or without 
vegetables. Meat is cut fine; when the 
spider becomes heated lard is put in it, 
then pleces of onion, then the shred meat, 
aod al! is stirred till well embrowned ; 
then turnips, potatoes, and eometimes 
other vegetables are added, and after 
boiling water is poured in the whole is 
left to simmer and stew. All food, we 
observe, is cut in pieces before being 
cooked, or else before serving, for no 
knives, no forks, are used. At 10 a.m. 
the tables are set ; those for men eitherin 
the wings or in theirrooms ; those for the 
women in thelr common sitting-room or 
parlor. Each table will seat eight persons. 
No table linen is used. Chopsticks and 
spoons are placed before each place. The 
food is brought in large bowls or plates. 
Rice is carried to the table in a wooden 
pail or wicker basket, from which it is 
served in small bowls. The servants 
summon the inmates to breakfast. The 
younger ones do not presume to sit till 
their elders are seated : then, after mak- 
ing a show of asking permission to eat, 
when the elders gravely nod assent, the 
breakfast begins. Soup is taken first; 
then each person, holding the chop-sticks 
in the right hand and the bow! of rice in 
the left, lifts his food to his mouth, 

pushes the lumps in with the sticks, alter- 
nating this motion with picking meat, 
fish, or vegetables from the dishes which 
are common toall. One must take only 
from that side of the plate which is near- 

est to him, however. It is a breach of 
etiquette to reach over to the opposite side. 

When one finishes he bids the rest to‘ eat 
leisurely,’ which is our mode of saying 
‘excuse me! The Chinese invariably 
wash their hands and faces after every 
meal. ‘Tea is drank about the same time. 

It is taken without milk or sugar. Coffee 
is not common in China, and we are not 
accustomed to drink cold water. Tea is 
the national beverage, and is taken to 
assuage thirst at all times and occasions, 

as water isin America. At noon a lunch 
of cakes or pastry may be served. The 
majority of people are satisfied with 
two meals aday. Supper, or dinner, is 
served at 5 P.M.” 


A COOL HAND. 


A Cleveland paper tells how a gang of 
burglars were nonplussed by a deaf gen- 
tleman, whose house they had entered : 

‘*Mr. Spafford heard some one moving 
in the kitchen, and, opening the door, 
asked who was there. Immediately two 
revolvers were presented at his head, with 
the command: ‘ Your money or your 
life.’ 

‘“*What?’ asked Mr. Spafford, who 
cannot hear very well. 

‘** Your moaey or your life !’ repeated 
the burglar. 

‘*Oh! come now,’ said Mr. Spafford, 
‘that'll do. I think you'd better go away 
from here. Getout. I want nothing to 
do with you.’ 

‘“* With this he gave the burglar a shove, 


closed the door, and returned to bed. 
This strange conduct 80 puzzled the 
knights of the jimmy that, after a con- 
sultation in the kitchen, they left without 
disturbing anything. As a memento of 
their visit, they scribbled on the wall: 


The smoke goes out through the) 
skylight and wherever it finds an outlet. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | SUSAN ANNA BROWN’S BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


Price, 15 cents. Annual Subscription, 31.75 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 
I. THE LADY OFSHALOTT. Froma Draw- 
ing by H. Ryland. Frontispiece. 

Il. WOLSELEY. A Character Sketch. Arch- 
ibald Forbes. With a Portrait. 

Ill. LEGENDS OF TOLEDO. John Lomas 
Illustrated. 

IV. IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. A 
Poem. The author of * John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman."’ 

Vv. ASHIP OF '49. Bret Hurte. With Illus 
trations. 

Vil. ABOUT THE MARKET GARDENS. 
Dewey Bates. With Illustrations. 

VIL. THE SIRENS THRBE. W. Crane 
trated. 

VIII. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). 
Hugh Conway. 


Head pleces. Initials, and Ornamental! Friezes. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Ed- 
ited by Sin Grove, D.C.L , Director of 


Illus- 


the Royal College of Music, ete, etc. Part 
XX. “'Tis the Last Kose” to Ver. 8vo, 
paper. $1. 


A NEW TRANSLATION CF ** DON QUIXOTE.”’ 


The Ingenious Gentleman 


DON QUIXOTE 
Of La Mancha. 
By Miovet De Cervantes Saavrepa. A Trans- 
lation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun 


Oxnsesy, Translator of the “ Poem of Le Cid." 
In Four Monthly Volumes. Vol.I. 8vo, $3.50. 


MACMILLAN & 00, New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 


By James K.Hosmex. Vol. XIII. of “American 
Statesmen."’ 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A very en ng bography of one of the most con- 

enews commanding figures in the of 


America during the years just preceding and 
ing the Kevolution. 


PATROOLUS AND PENELOPE 


A Chat in the Saddle. By Col. Tuxoporg A. 
Doves, U.S.A., author of “A Bird's-Eye 
View of our Civil War,” etc. Fully {llustrated 
with phototypes of horsesin motion. 1 vol. 
12mo, $3.00, 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
IN GREEK. 


By Epwarp Rostnsoyx, D.D., LL.D. New and 
Revised Edition, by M. B. Riwpis, Professor 
inthe Hartford Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 
BVO, $2.00. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Ouivern Hotwes. With portrait of 
Emerson, $1.25. 


NINTH EDITION. 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By Cuaries Eosrrat Crappock. The most re- 
markable short steries published for many 
years. $1.25. 


*e* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


Well done, hoss |’” 


Those answering an Ad vertisement will 
confer, @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


THE INVALID'S TEA-TRAY. 


vol. Illuminated boards. 50 cents. 
Seventy-five dainty receipts for jellies and wheys, 
ices and sherbeta, soups and broths, toasts and cau- 
dies, beef teas and egg noggs, with coffee, chocolate, 
lemonade, koumIaa, etc. 


IN BRIDGET’S VACATION. 


Leaflets on gilt metal rings, to hang up, W cents. 
On gtlt bars and rings, 75 cents. 

“ This dainty device.”—{Living Church. 

“Nothing for the purpose could be more tasteful 
and handy than these leaves, which, in attractive 
form, give bills of fare for each day of the week, and 
plain directions for twenty-one simple meals.” —{ 
ton Globe. 


HOW THE ENDS MET. 


12mo. Paper covers, cents. 


“A helpful and useful book ."—{Woman's Journal. 
“A domestle good angel.”—(Ciacinnati Commer. 
cial Gazette. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by tha Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Andover Review 


FOR MAY. 


Reformation 
Pror. E. V. Geruarr, D 

Social Problems: Sermon Il. 
and Abuse of Capital. 


NEWMAN Suytu, DD. 


Co-operative Creation. 
Rev. F. H. Jounson. 


What May Justly be Demanded of the 

Public Schools. 
8. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven. 
EDITORIAL. 
Progressive Orthodoxy: |. Criteria of 
Theological Progress. 

The Old Testament Revision and the 

Religious Public. 


30 Cents; yearly subscription, 83.00. 


*,.* For sale by newsdealers and booksellers. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


by Gen. 


The Use 


A CHARMING STORY. 


‘Helen Campbell, the author 


of ‘The What-To-Do Club,’ has 
performed a great service to’ 
womankind in pointing out,| 
through the medium of a spark-| 
ling story, new fields of usefulness | 
for women, where they can find 
employment and the means of a 
livelihood,” says the Brooklyn 


Advance. One handsome volume. Price, $1 a 
Sold by all booksellers. ROBERTS BROTHERS, | 
Publishers, Be ston. 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


A Great Issue. lirst Edition, 250,000, 


THE MAY CENTURY. 


Inth: number ofits pages, 
and in the size of the 
first ection, the May 
Century > IT Passes all 
its predece ors. 
a number Copecl 
rich in War Paper-, 
which include: A vig- 
orous article by 


GEN, GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
in which the writer speaks freely of his rela- 
tions with Secretary Stanton, and en 
into the plans and disay 


THC FIRST ADVANCE ON 
and three papers by the ex-C 


GEN. Jos. E. JOHNSTON, 
GEN. GUSTAVUS W. SMITH, and 
GEN. JOHN D. IMBODEN. 
Gen. Johnston ( whose 
article isareplyt>» Jeffer- 
son Davis) commanded 
against McClellan until 
he was wounde!. (sen. 
Imboden relates his ex- 
perienc es at Bull Run, 
with ar we letes of Stone- 
wall Jackson. 


“ RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE” 


describes the repulse of the tro ops which Gen. 
Johnston was lea ling when he was wounded. 
Other contents include an anecdotal paper on 


GEN. GRANT AS A SOLDIER, 


Adam [Badeau, with a full-page por- 
trait from a photo graph taken in 18604; 


THE RESCUE OF LIEUT. GREELY, 
by a member of the Relicf Expedition, ap- 
proved by Lieut. Greely, papers on the New 
Orleans Exposition, Typical Dogs, 
and Modern Thought; ” ani! on Whittier, by FE. 
C. Stedman, etc.,ctc. Sold everywhere. Price, 
35 cents. @ THE CENTURY Co, ‘NeweYork.@ 


fers 


Of 


NEW MUSIC NOW READY. 


Diamond Collection, vy P. Daves 


18 new and beautiful Anthems. A complete Chotr 
Collection. # pages, large octavo. Sent ou 
receipt of 3% cents. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Roses, by Husert P. Main 


with appropriate Scripture selections 
two RAL PHASE” 
NE FLOMAL. which have been 
popular. 
rice, 5 cts. each by mail; 


May Annual, No. 12, 


Supertor Songs fer Anniversary Exercises, by fa 
vorite autnors. 
Price, 5 cts. each by mall; @4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
Si Randolph St., Chicago. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


New ~ 


#4 per 100. 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. LF. BOUT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pras 


De.icur.’ 
THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love” of ‘Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 

ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
Pright and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
bandsomely bound in om Price. 35 cents by 
mail, postpaid ; ozen by express, not prepaid. 
The ublishers will mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-pal 30 cents. 

Specimen’ ages 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS! - 
what is by everyone getting 


othing for every persca, 
dsomely Bound, $1.00. 


HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND “ORIGINAL. 
 < every form ef Entertain PUBLIC AND 
PRIVAT AND Dat SCHUOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 
VERSARIES, etc. Sold dy Book sellers, or mailed 
receiptof price. School f Elocution and 
Oratery, 1416 and 1418 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep’t, Chas, C. Manager. 


— 


Send for particula 


to the p ublishers 


SPIRITUAL Edited by % 


rms, sample copies,etc. 


HE Co:35 East i725t.No* 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The desirability of Christianity being adopted as the 
State religion of Japan is advocated from a strange 
point of view, if the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” rightly repre- 
sents a manifesto in a late issue of a Tokio paper : ‘‘ Re- 
ligion, it says, is one of the garments of a nation, and 
the prevailing colorof that particular garment at present 
is the hue known as Christianity. Calling the latter for 
convenience blue, and Buddhism russet brown, it finds 
that while the man who shuns the society of his fellows 
wears the latter, blue is the fashionable coler. It would 
be unprofitable to discuss which is the better of the two ; 
that is of no consequence. Brown may be more sedate 
and dignified, but the value of a blue coat to the man 
who wishes to move in polite society must not be lost 
sight of. Now, Japan does want to move in the polite 
society of nations, and should therefore don the blue 
coat of Christianity. Itis by no means necessary, the 
writer explains, that the majority of Japanese should 
become Christians. Far from it ; one in every hundred 
will be sufficient, and all that is necessary is the as- 
sumption of the title of a Christian country. The Jap 
anese must change their professed belief, and wear a 
religious dress uniform with that of the nations with 
whom they wish to associate. By professed belief, the 
manifesto candidly adds, is meant what the Japanese 
profess to believe, apart from the question of what they 
realiy believe to be true doctrine. ‘ Assume a religion, 
if you have it not,’ is apparently the motto of some of 
the Liber als in New Japan.” 


It is encouraging to know that the English coffee- 
houses, started to offer a healthful substitute for dram- 
drinking, have been successful even as business ventures. 
Of thirteen of these concerns, says the Boston ** Journal,” 
one returned the past year twelve and one eighth per cent., 
seven ten per cent., one seven and a half per cent., one- 
six per cent, and three five percent. This is an average 
of eight and a half per cent., which is a large return in 
England. In another instance enough was earned to 
pay a dividend of quite fifteen per cent., but the direct 
ors preferred to set aside two-thirds toward paying for 
plant and depreciation. Thereupon the shareholders 
present voted 100 guineas to the directors for their self- 
denial, and mutual! felicitations became the order of the 
day. 


The oddest possible theft would be to steal a church. 
Something very like it happened in the case of the old- 
est Episcopal church in America, that in Wick- 
ford, R. I. It once stood seven miles from its 
present position, having been erected in 1707. The 
Wickfoidites were anxious to have the church 
edifice in their own town, and, ecclesiastical and political 
dissensions having been carried to the point of ill feeling, 
resolved to take the law into their own bands. The 
road being down hill all the way, they, one night in the 
first year of this century, removed the even then vener- 
able edifice from its underpinning, placed it on rollers, 
and gayly rolled it to its present site. 


Co-operation ina modified form has reached Russia, 
even. The large engineering works belonging to the 
firm of Struve & Co. have lately been established in a 
little town by itself, something after the fashion of 
Pullman City. The workmen, of whom there are be- 
tween 3,500 and 4,000, are all lodged in small cottages, 
most of which are made to accommodate two families 
only ; while the public institutions of the colony include 
a refectory, a laundry. a hospital, a benefit society, a 
technical school, and a co-operative store. The em- 
ployers contribute handsomely to the benefit society, but 
charity in any other form is quite unknown in the place, 
and the co-operative society pays a flourishing dividend. 


A minister of a church belonging to a German Baptist 
sect in Ohio lately resigned because the members re- 
fused to reply affirmatively to these questions: ‘‘ Will 
this church stop visiting members for not conforming to 
the order in dress and wearing the hair; also, not re- 
quire sisters to wear caps, and leave them their choice 
as to what they shall wear for a head covering’ In 
short, will members be given their choice as to what they 
shall wear, and how they shall wear it, except things 
forbidden by the Gospel ? Will it preach more Christ 
and less dress? If the church will comply with the 
above requests, I will agree to remain with the German 
Baptist Church.” 


A pair of spectacles that came over in the “ May- 
flower” has been discovered. The bows are steel an 
eighth of an inch wide, and the glass is as thick as plate 
glass, making the weight of the spectacles five ounces. 
From such ponderous appliances as these, then, have 
the modern eyeglasses of the typical Boston girl been 
derived, says the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” and it thoughtfully 
adds : ‘‘ This also accounts for the large noses of the Pil- 
grims. They had to have them ” 


About a year ago the steamship ‘‘ Daniel Steinmann ”’ 
was wrecked on the Nova Scotia coast. Among her 


passengers was Peter Michaelsen, who lost a receipt for 
$39,500 deposited with a man in Denmark. Relying on 
the lack of evidence, the holder of the deposit refused 
payment. But now, nearly a year after its loss, the 
waves have rolled ashore the much-needed receipt, 
soaked and torn, but decipherable. 


The story is told that a certain man in Alabama, desir 
ing to join the Episcopal Church, the rector questioned 
him as to his religious views, and finding that he had no 
adequate idea of the obligations he was about to assume, 
advised him to wait until he had more fully studied the 
subject, whereupon the man turned away with the 
remark : ‘‘ Very good ; then I'll jine the Freemasons.” 


Here are two answers given at a recent public school 
examination in England: 1. ‘‘ First they made the 
Apostles’ Creed, but no one would believe it. So they 
made the Nicene Creed, and some didn't believe it. 
Then they made the Athanasian Creed, and that no one 
could help believing.” 2. ‘“‘ Zacharias and Elizabeth 
had ason named John. When he grew older he had 
his head cut off to please a young lady.” 


Fire-trap hotels are discussed in the ‘* American, 
Architect,” which suggests that ‘‘it might not be a 


| wholly bad plan to authorize building inspectors to ad- 


vertise such places in the daily papers continuously as 
notoriously unsafe. Almost anything would be better 
than the cruel destruction of life and property that goes 
on year after year almost unchecked.” 


The late Dr. Doyle, says the *‘ Baptist” (London), was 
applied to on one occasion by a Protestant clergyman 
for a contribution toward the erection of a church. 
‘‘I cannot,”’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ consistently aid you in 
the erection of a Protestant church, but I will give you 
£10 toward the removal of the old one.” It was re- 
ceived with thanks. 


The London ‘ Times” records a cese before the 
Quarter Sessions where Mr. J. B. Rowcliffe was fined 
five shillings and costs for indecent behavior in Charles- 
worth Church. The appellant ‘‘smiled”’ at the sur- 
pliced choir, and, as they were marching back at the 
end of the service, he observed that they *‘ looked well 
in their night shirts.”’ 


A Canadian publisher, says ‘‘ The Week,” has issued 
a picture of the Duck Lake battle in the Northwest, in. 
which police, civilians, anu rebels are depicted as cutting 
and slashing each other at close quarters, the very horses 
breathing dire threats, whereas the combatants were at 
no time during the melée within four hundred yards of 
each other. 


A Chinese lady has written two odes aimed against the 
barbarous prictice of binding women’s feet. The odes 
have been published and circulated at Ningpo by a 
Buddhist priest. We find two lines thus translated in 
an exchange : 

‘* Would people but put faith in her words 
Then little girls would see the blue sky !”’ 


Among the visitors to the Washington Monument 
have been some odd ones. A gaunt and hungry cat 
climbed to the top; five rats have made the ascent to get 
tbe crumbs from the workingmen’s lunches ; wasps 
build their nests and pigeons roost at night 454 feet 
above the habitation of man. 


Raphael's ‘‘ Madonna di San Sisto” at Dresden has 
been recently revarnished with complete success. It is 
hinted that this picture, considered by many the greatest 
in the world, is for sale, and any of our readers having 
about $700,000 to spend for art may address the King of 
Saxony. | 


Some one has invented a device for checking the 
collection of fares by street car conductors, which con- 
sists of an automatic photographic appuratus which, at 
regular intervals, takes photographs of the interior of 
the car and its passengers. 


In Nevada it is said that there are luminous trees ; that 
is, their foliage gives out light enough to enable one to 
read print, while the luminous effect may be seen miles 
away. The cause is an abundance of luminous par- 
asites. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. Th- 
answer uill be given as promptly as practicable. | 


For several years I have enjoyed the weekly perusal of your 
valuable paper, and have found your answers to Inquiring 
Friends so useful that 1 am encouraged to write to you. Can you 
tell me on what system the Peabody Charity in London, Eng- 
land, is managed? I believe the funds are invested in such a 
way that the almshouses are self-supporting. J. 

OBERLIN, Obio. 

Mr. Peabody’s great gift to the poor of London was made 
in 1862, after a residence of twenty-five years in that city. 
It consisted in the placing of the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds in the hands of trustees, to be used to 
** ameliorate the condition and augment the comforts of the 


poor, who either by birth or established residence form @ 
recognized portion of the population of London.’’ The sum 
was afterwards materially increased. The trustees decided 
that the best use to which the fund could be put was the 
improvement of dwellings forthe poor. Blocks were erected 
in Spitalfields, at Chelsea, at Islington, at Bermondsey, at 
Shadwell, and in Victoria Street. In 1869 about 2,000 people 
had been provided with neat, clean, and healthful tenements. 
The actual expense of managing the fund was less than two 
hundred pounds per year. It was the donor's intention that 
the fund should be reproductive and perpetual. The bene- 
faction was to extend itself out of its own profits, derived 
from rent and increased value of property. In 1566 and 1568 
Mr. Peabody instituted a second ‘trust,’ dunating two 
hundred thousaud pouuods more to be applied to the same 
objects asthe firatgift. A fullaccountof these benefactions 
may be found in ‘*‘ Appleton’s Journal ’’ for 1869. By Mr. 
Peabody’s will one hundred and fifty thousand pounds were 
added, making the total gift half a million pounds. 


Will you please tell an archwological ignoramus, who has little 
access to books of reference, what is the“ Moabite stone '’to 
which constant references are to be seen in the literature of the 
day? J. L. H. 

RUTLAND, Vt. 

It is a large stone found in 1868 at Dhiban, in Moab (Moab 
is the ancient name of the region east of the Dead Sea and 
east of the Jordan). This monument, whicd is of black 
basaltic granite, bas an inscription of thirty-four lines in 
Hebrew-Phoeniciau characters, believed to have been written 
about B.c. 920, the deciphering of which has occupied many 
eminent philologists and antiquarians. The inscription 
records the battles of Mesha, the son of Moab, with Omri, 
King of Israel, and against the Edomites. Incidentally, it 
contains much of great interest as throwing light on sacred 
history and ancient geography, and contirming certain parts 
of the Biblical history. The stune was broken into frag- 
ments not long after its discovery, by Arab tribes who were 
quarreliug tor its possession. Toe fragments were purchased 
by the French Government for 32,000 francs, and were 
deposited in the Louvre. 


After reading Dr. Curry’s address on “The New South,” and 
Mr. Cable's essay in the ** Century,” I have desired to study and 
prepare a paper on the “ Negro Problem,” with reference to edu- 
cation in the South, race distinctions, prejudice, etc. 1 will feel 
greatly obliged if you wilil refer me to the best literature con- 
taining information on the subject. Outsideuf Appeal to 
Cesar,” is there a book treating the subject statistically, 
socially, politically, religiously, reliably, and fully; or can you 
name for me my best and most available sources of information ? 

J. A. W. 

Read Mr. H. W. Grady’s reply to Mr. Cable in the April 
“Century.’”’ Mr. G. F. Williams's History of the Negro 
Race in America ’’ may be of assistance, though it is some- 
what diffuse and ili-digested. Of Mr. T. Thomas Fortune's 
“Black and White: Land, Labor, and Politics in the 
South,’’ and of Mr. Tourgee’s ‘* Appeal to Cwsar,’’ we spoke 
in our issue of February 5. Thereis a great deal in maga. 
zine and review literature bearing on the subject. Poole’s 
** Periodical Index’’ will give you aclew to that written 
before 1876. 


J. B., Colfax, W. T.—The Turks appear to have originated 
among the Turanian tribes of Central Asia. Some of them 
migrated westward and in the sixth century established an 
independent empire in what is now East Turkistan. The 
Eastern Turks aiso organized Turkish provinces in China. 
The eastern empire of the Turks, i. ¢., in Central Asia, was 
overthrown by the invasion of Genghis Khan, in the twelfth 
century, but in the meantime they bad gained possession of 
extensive territory in what is now Asiatic Turkey, and were 
encroaching on the southeastern part of Europe. The Otto 
man Empire was founded in the fourteenth century, by 
Othman, a Turkish chief, who rescued the territory from the 
rule of the Mongol invaders to whom tbe previous Turkish 
dynasty (that of the Seljuks) had yielded. 


Will you please tell me how the international court .that 
decided the question of the Alabama Claims was appointed, who 
were its members, and how they were chosen? L. E, F. 

PORTLAND, Me. 

The members of the Geneva Court of Arbitration were: 
Sir Alexander E. Cockburn, appointed by the Queen of 
Great Britain; Charles Francis Adams, appointed by the 
President of the United States ; Count Edward Sclopis, by 
the King of Italy ; Jacob Staempfli, President of the Swiss 
Confederation ; and the Viscount d’Itajuba, named by the 
Emperor of Brazil. The constitution of the tribunal was 
in accordance with the preliminary treaty between the 
countries in dispute. 


Can you tell me where the papers on political economy by 
Edward Atkinson are published M. 

PAINESVILLE, Vhio. 

Two or three of Mr. Atkinson’s papers on topics con- 
nected with political economy are published by the New 
York ‘‘ Society for Political Education,’’ whose publications 
may be obtained from Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr. 
Atkinson’s ** Labor and Capital Allies, not Enemies” is 
published by the Harpers. 


Can you tell me who it was that invented dynamite? P, 

Noble, a Swedish engineer, invented the particular com- 
pound of nitro-glycerine known as dynamite. It is a 
mixture of seveuty-live per cent. of nitro glycerine and 
twenty-five per cent. of infusorial silica. Nitro-glycerine 
itself, which is the base of all the explosives kindred to dy- 
namite, Was first made in 1547 by Sobrero, an Italan 
chemist, 

Was there a bill passed in Congress in 1884 granting pensions 
to all soldiers who were engaged in the Mexican War?! 

J.A.M. 

Such a bill passed the House of Representatives, but was 
overloaded with amendments and killed in the Senate. We 
know nothing of the pension agents you inquire about. 
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THE AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION. 


IIE second anniversary of the ‘‘American McAll 

Association” held its opening session on Wednes- 
day, April 23, at 11 a.m., at the Madison Square Presby- 
terlan Church, closing on Thursday, tbe 24th, at 1. 

The auxiliary societies connected with this Association 
now number twenty-six, and a large proportion of them 
were represented. From six different States the dele- 
gates came, to hear the reports of work accomplished 
curing the past year, and to take counsel together about 
plans for the future. The reports of the Organizing 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. M. L. Berger, and of the Home 
Secretary, were full of encouragement as to the increas- 
ing interest felt in this country in the work of the McA]l 
Mission. The number of auxiliaries is constantly in- 
creasing, and young ladies’ clubs are springing up in 
various places, with promise of excellent results. The 
reports from the different auxiliaries represented also 
vave emphatic testimony to the same effect. 

Several of the auxiliaries nave chosen to assume the 
charge of some special ‘‘station,”” either in Paris or the 
provinces, bearing all the expenses connected with it, 
and having the privilege of calling it by the name of 
theirown society. The ** Salle Philadelphie,” the ‘‘Salle 
New York,” and the “ Salle Cleveland,” thus bear wit- 
ness, in the heart of Paris, to the fact that there are 
American women who care more for the human souls 
in that great, gay city than for its shops and its 
splendors. A remark made by a lady who had been 
listening to the reports of the work in Paris is worth 
quoting here. ‘‘It seems to me,” she says, “that we 
have too long been borrowing our fashions and our 
follies from the French, and giving nothing in return. 
Now, at last, we are beginning to repay them in better 
coin than theirs, with the hopes and truths of the 
Gospel.” 

lhe ‘Salle Beach,” but just established, which pre- 
serves the memory of the devoted woman whrse name 
it bears, inthe way of all others she would herself have 
chosen, is not in the charge of any one auxiliary, but of 
the whole association. 

The Report of the Foreign Secretary was full of 
interest in accounts of work accomplished by Mr. 
McAll and his helpers, and gave some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the field opening out before them on every 
hand. This was still more strongly emphasized by 
Madame Legay at the closing session on Thursday. 
This lady has been identified for several years with the 
mission in Paris, and spoke with the enthusiasm of one 
fresh from the work, and out of the fullness of a heart 
thoroughly consecrated to the cause. The incidents 
she told from her own personal experience, and that of 
her associates, thrilled every heart, and made all present 
fee] that it was blessed indeed to have even the smallest 
part in a work so signally owned of God. All the in- 
dications seem to show that France is ripe for a revolu- 
tion, quiet, gentle, noiseless, that {s to usher fn, not a 
‘‘ reign of terror,” but the sweet rule of the ‘ Prince of 
Peace,” and through a baptism, not of blood or fire, but 
of the Holy Spirit. The work is only limited by the means. 
To the ninety stations, or more, already established might 
be added as many more, if Mr. McAll had the men and 
means at his disposal. Madame Legay mace a stirring 
appeal to American women of wealth and leisure to 
consecrate themselves to this work, and spokeof it asa 
reproach that out of all Mr. McAll’s lady helpers in Paris 
only two were Americans. 

A little incident related by the President of the New 
York Auxiliary pleasantly illustrates how in all parts 
of France the work is beginning to attract the attention 
of these who have hitherto known and cared notting 
about it. A gentleman from Lyons, France, with 
whom he was dining at the house of a friend, over- 
heard an allusion to the approaching anniversary, and, 
caiching »t the words ‘* McAll Mission,” he eagerly 
asked, ‘‘ What do you mean by that? It is something 
l have heard more than once, of late, in my own city, 
for, oa my way home from my business at night, I pass 
a tialli where I always see a crowd of people gathered. 
I supposed for some time ft was a Communist gathering, 
for I did not believe it possible that anything else could 
draw so many people together in France, but I asked 
the question one day, and was told {t was the ‘McAll 
Mission.’ and now I come across the water to hear of 
this same thing. Please tell me what it is, and what it 
does for the people, that they throng to it so.” It is 
needless to say that he was speedily enlightened on the 
subject, and will return to his own country a wiser 
man. 

The officers of the Association were unanimously re- 
elected, with the exception of the President. As Mrs. 
Hayes decidedly declined to retain the office, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations presented the name of Mrs. Ma- 
riné J. Chase, hitherto Executive Secretary, to whose 
energy and enthusiasm the Association owes so much 
of its life, and the nomination was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

This sketch of the anniversary of the American 
McAl) Association can hardly be concluded without some 


mention of the kindly welcome extended by the ladies of 
the New York Auxiliary to their sisters from abroad, in 
the graceful words of greeting spoken by their President, 
and in many other ways. Their courteous bospitality 
was thoroughly appreciated, and the remembrance of 
the sweet hours of Christian fellowship, spent not only 
in the business sessions, but in the brief but delightful 
half-hour of devotion which preceded each, will be a 
lasting pleasure to all who participated inthem. C. 
A NEW PROFESSION. 

E are aiming to arouse interest in the mission 

work among the beathen abroad, and meeting 
with a moderate degree of success; and pow a new 
mission field has opened at home, in a sphere as yet 
almost wholly unoceupied. 

Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, has issued a call 
setting forth the needs and the requirements of what 
he terms ‘‘ A New Profession :” 

“ With the wide-spreading interest in the prob‘ems 
which relate to the welfare of the working and the de- 
pendent classes, the extension of the ‘ New Charity,’ 
and the increase of societies to systematize charity, has 
arisen a new profession (?) which invites to its ranks 
earnest men and women who are casting about for their 
life-work in lines where usefulness and means of liveli- 
hood combine. Forty societics have been created in as 
many cities and towns of the United States within the 
past six or eight years, having for their object the ex 
tension of *‘ wisdom in charity” by co-ordinating and 
harmonizing the charitable activities of a community 
upon the principles laid down by Dr. Chalmers, Miss 
Octavia Hill, Edw. Denison, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. 
Charies R. Lowell, and others whose researches and 
studies have formulated beneficence into a science. 
This increase of societies for carrying these principles 
into effect meets much difficulty in finding trained and 
competent paid managers and executive officers, and 
men and wowen are wauted for the work. It opens a 
field of work as honorable as law, medicine, theology, 
or teaching, and quite as likely to furnish a fair liveli- 
hood to a limited number as either of the others. There 
will be no such prizes as fal] to the lot of exceptional 
specialists or geniuses in the professions named, but 
salaries can doubtless be had quite equal to the average 
of either. Within the past year two of the largest 
cities of the Union have sent far and near to find a 
trained charity organizationist, without success, and 
either would have paid such a person a good living 
salary ; and with the growing interest these opportuni. 
ties will be increasing. 

‘* Certain qualities are indispensable to fit one for such 
a calling. To start with, one must have an ‘ enthu- 
siasm for humanity, warm sympathies, and a love 
for the work. A fondness for order and organization, 
and some taste for statistics, are desirable. A ready 
and easy address in public speaking will be a great 
help. Unfailing patience sad courtesy are indispen 
sable. A strong leaning ,toward the study of social 
reform, so far as it may be applied for the welfare of 
the masses, is an essential ; this will lead one into the 
problems which surround provident habits, wages. 
thrift, labor, public and private relief, iastitutional 
administration, tenement-houses, and sanitary and hy- 
gienic matters, and open a field wide enough for the 
most ambitious student of philanthropy and applied 
social science. 

‘‘ Young men and women possessing these qualifica- 
tions, and desiring a useful and fairly remunerating life- 
work, can find it here. They must put themselves in 
training asa law or medical student did in the early 
days before seminaries existed, in some of the best con- 
ducted charity organization offices, and be content to 
study and learn by actual service, for little or no pay, 
until they have mastered the general priaciples and 
learned the best methods, and are ready to accept a good 
position as soon as it offers 

‘It would not be strange also if, sooner or later, the 
trustees of general relief societies should look for such 
trained and educated persons to act as administrators of 
their benevolence ; for the evils which environ present 
systems of ‘temporary relief’ are being more widely 
recognized, and there isa growiog disposition to seek 
capable and qualified agents rather than those who have 
failed in other lines and are objects of charity them- 
selves. 

‘* Where are the candidates for the new profession *’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columna. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Whitefield Congregational Church and Society in 
Newburyport bave very enthusiastically voted to request 
the Rev. Henry E. Mott, who has supplied the pulpit for 
the past seven months with great acceptance, to continue 
his labors among them. Of his labors his people write: 
“ The congregation and Sunday-school have quadrupled ; a 
considerable sum of money and a large quantity of food 


and clothing have been distributed by members of the 
Society among the poor of the city during the winter; and 
a large number have become interested in religion through 
his efforts. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ”’ 

—The monthly meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union of Boston was held at the Second Church, Monday, 
April 20. Atter a class exercise to illustrate the results 
of preparation on the part of the pupils, the question for 
discussion was, ‘‘ The Study of the Lesson by the Pupils.”’ 

—April 19 the First Baptist Sunday-school, of Charles- 
town, Mass., celebrated its seventy-second anniversary, 4 
large congregation being present. The reports showed a 
total membership of 586, and an average attendance of 
340. The contributions for the year amounted to $1,736. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Burlington, 
Vt., celebrated the eighteenth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion at College Street Church, April 19. The Association 
ws shown to be in a prosperous condition, with a member- 
ship of about 500. 

—A gift of $1,000 has been made tothe Church of the 
Unity, Brunswick, Me. 

—A new chapel is being fitted up at the State Prison in 
Maine. 

—The First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., ob- 
served its fifty-second anniversary April 19. 

—At the meeting of the New York Classis a report was 
presented from the Reformed church in Brookfield, Conn.. 
which has been unable to maintain itself for the past year. 
‘*It should be referred tothe Church Extension Commit- 
tee,’’ said Dr. Vermilye. ‘‘ To the Church Extinction Com 
mittee,’’ added another minister, much to the amusement 
of the clergymen present. 

—New life has been infused into the First Methodist 
Church of Somerville, Mass., by the appointment of the 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton tothe pastorate. He comes back to 
this appointment after a lapse of between fifteen. and 
twenty years, and at the reception given last week people 
of all denominations came to welcome him back to the 
church which he built. 

—The arrangements for the American Congress of 
Churches in Hartford, which will be inaugurated May 11, 
are almost completed. (Governor Harrison, of Connecticut, 
will preside. 

—A tablet to the memory of the Kev. Charles Francis 
Barnard has been erected in the Warren Street Chapel at 
Boeton, Maes. 

—The debt of the Grand Street Baptist Church at New 
Haven, Conn., has been paid. The sittings in this church 
are paid for by the envelope system. 

—The Second Congregational Church at West Newton, 
Mass., have decided to remodel and enlarge their church 
edifice at a cost of $15,000, on condition that $5,000 of the 
amount is raised by subscription. 

—A Presbyterian church is about to be organized at Port- 
land, Me. 

—April 21, the Universalist Social Union of Boston had a 
pleasant meeting, and admitted twenty-five new members. 

—The Old Colony Conference of Churches held its fifty- 
seventh annual meeting, April 21, at Middleboro’, Massa. 
The Rev. ©. A. White, of Boston, delivered an address on 
the ‘*‘ Work of the American Missionary Association.”’ The 
Rev. A. H. Plamb, D.D., gave an address on ‘‘ What the 
Church Owes to its Young Converts.”’ 

—The Sunday School Union of Lynn, Mass., held an in- 
teresting meeting at the North Church April 20, at which 
Mr. J. G. Baker read an essay on “‘ Promotion and Classifi- 
cation in the Sunday-School.”’ 

—The Massachusetts Association of Free Baptist Churches 
met last week at Mount Vernon Church, Lowell. 

—The Second Unitarian Society at Worcester, Mass., 
celebrated their fortieth anniversary last week. 

—The Methodist church at Rutland, Vt., held a jubilee 
on the evening of April 22 to celebrate the payment of 
the church debt, which has been a sad drawback to the 
growth of the parish for the last two years. The payment 
of the debt bas beendue to the indefatigable efforts of the 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Lowell. This is a delightful close to 
a three years’ pastorate of more than ordinary success. 

—The annual conference of the Massachusetts Associa 
tion of Free-Will Baptists was held at Lowell, Mass., April 
23. There was a large attendance of lay and clerical mem- 
bers. The conference lasted two days, and was considered 
a success. Papers were read on various subjects, the Sun- 
day-school receivingan unusual amount of attention. 

—A pew temperance building isin process of construc. 
tion at Wallingford, Conn. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The General Association of New York, at its meeting in 
October, 1883, recommended that one Sunday collection 
per quarter be devoted to the missionary work of the Asso- 
ciation, and advised the establishment of Sunday-schools 
throughout New York State and on the frontier. The 
National Sanday-School and Publication Society advise the 
appointment, at the present time, of a State Sunday-School 
Superintendent for New York, and recommend that means 
for his support be raised by subscriptions, taken in shares 
of $10 each, by individuals, churches, and Sunday schools. 
Contributions can be sent to E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer of Sunday-School Publication Society, Boston, Mass. 

—The fifteenth anniversary of Emanuel Church, at Suf- 
folk and Grand Streets, New York City, was recently cele- 
brated. The church was erowded to its utmost capacity. 
This church began with a membersbip of thirteen, but now 
numbers over 2,000 members. The church apparently has 
a@ prosperous fature before it. 

—The managers of the Christian Home for Intemperate 
Men in New York City recently voted to refuse the excise 
money —$3,506—the proportion awarded tothe Home. Mr, 
Bunting said that so long as he was manager of the Home 
he would not tonch one cent that came from the Excise 
Board—considering it to be blood-money. 
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—The Rev. Steptien H. Tyng, who is in his ninetieth year, 
has been declared of unsound mind and unfit to care for 
bimeelf or his affairs. 

—A meeting to introduce the White Cross movement in 
Brooklyn was held Friday evening of last week in the hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association building. The 
_ Meeting was a success. 

~The Brooklyn Church Aid Society, organized in the 
interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, held 
its seventh annual meeting in St. John’s Church last week. 
During the past year a debt of $2,500 has been paid on the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Greenpoint, the debt of the 
DeKalb Avenue Church has been reduced $3,000, the debt on 
Embury Church $1,000, and the Janes Church, corner Reid 
Avenue and Monroe Street, has been completed. Besides this, 
a chapel bas been erected on Sixth Avenue and Fighteenth 
Street, which is entirely paid for. The Society has made a 
nutaber of appropriations to several of the churches. The 
Society believe that they do not keep pace with the growing 
population, or with other Christian denominations in Brook- 
lyn, and for each year for ten years the Society should erect 
two migsion churches. The Treasurer’s reports show a 
balance in the treasury of $622.71. An address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Reed, also by the Rev. Dr. Lan- 
sing. One thousand dollars were raised at the meeting. 

—The spring meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery was 
held on Tuesday of last week in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of South Fourth Street. J. Winthrop Hagerman, 
of the Frankifn Avenue Church, was elected Moderator. 
The relations existing between the Kev. James M. Ludlow, 
of Westminister Church,and that congregation were severed, 

much to the regret of that people, who are deeply attached 
to Dr. Ludlow, and it is believed that the attachment is 
mutual, financial! difficulties alone causing the separation. 
Reports were read from the Woman's Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society, who have had a most successful year. 
The Moderator made a statement in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Freedmen. He recommended that the churches 
of the Brooklyn Presbytery establish a mission for the 
freedmen where no work has yet been entered upon, and 
that they build a handsome schoolhonse and engage a 
teacher. The Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission Society 
of the Presbytery were invited to co-operate and secure the 
appointment of ateacher. The report of the Assessment 
Committee was read, and a resolution was offered to pay 
off the permanent debt before entering upon the work of 
church extension. This resolution, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was passed. 

—Through the efforts of the Baptist City Mission the 
Laight Street Church, New York, which has been closed for 
some time, was opened for services last Sunday evening. The 
Rev. Richard Hartley wil! take charge of the church. Inthe 
evening nine persons were admitted by baptism. This is 
the Baptist Jubilee week, and meetings are held every even- 
ing, at which prominent laymen will speak. 

—At the Protestant Episcopal Church of Our Saviour, 
which is commonly known as the Floating Church,”’ at the 
foot of Pike Street,the rite of confirmation was administered 
to seventeen persons by Assistant Bishop Potter, last Sun- 
day. 

—The South Classis of Long Island met at Gravesend 
April 22. Reports from the various churches showed in- 
creased interest, most of the churches reporting increase of 
membership and income. 

—The North Classis of the Reformed Churches of the 
northern part of Long Island was held in St. Peter’s Church, 
Brooklyn, last week. The reports from the Treasurer show 
a balance in the treasury. 

—The New York State Sunday-Schoo!l Association will! 
hold its next Convention at Binghampton, June 9, 10, 
and 11. 

—At the Church of the Redemption (Reformed Episcopal) 
of Greenpoint, L. I., a class of twelve adults were confirmed 
on April 19. This churcb, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
King, is steadily growing in numbers and in influence. It 
is now entirely free of debt, and during the past year has 
erected a new church edifice. 

—The Presbytery of Long Island have been in session at 
Mattituck, L. I., during the past week. Favorable reports 
were received from the various churches of the Presbytery. 
The principal discussion was the overture from the Genera! 
Assembly with respect tothe amendment to the Book of 
Discipline. The overture, after much discussion, was 
adopted. 

—A new Baptist church is to be erected at Rose, N. Y. 

—The German Lutheran Church at Lyons, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire, April 20. Loss, $6,000. 

—The Evangelical Congregational Church at Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y., has engaged a brass band for its Sunday 
services. A liturgy will be tntroduced. 

—The Rev. G. Quennell, rector of Christ Church at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has aroused a general interest in mission 
work inthe city. Achapel will be opened on the North Side 

a once. 

—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Phila- 
deiphia County, Pa., report that thirty-three churches have 
agreed to use unfermented wines. 

—The Park Presbytertan Church of Newark, N. J., was 
dedicated on the evening of April 20. Thisis one of the 
most beautiful churches in the city of Newark, and the 
pastor, the Rev. J. Clement French, is to be congratulated 
on his success. 

—A new German Methodist church was dedicated at 
Vineland, N.J., last week. 

—The Presbytery of Morris and Orange met at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J., on Tuesday of last 
week. A committee was appointed to attend to the arrange- 
mente for installing the’ Rev. T. A. Mills as pastor of the 
church at Flanders, N. J. 

—A large andience gathered in the First Presbyterian 


Church at Princeton, N. J., to attend the services which were 
held under the direction of the Rev. D. L. Moody. There was 
a large attendance of the students and professors, and the 
three services, which included one at the colored church, 
aroused much interest. 

—Fifty-three members were received in the First Presby 
terian Church at Stanhope, N. J., on April5. Thirty-four 
of these were heads of families. Forty-two entered on pro- 
fession of faith and eleven by letter. 

—The Presbyterian church at Montclair, N. J., has re- 
ceived during the past year twenty-five persons into mem- 
ship, and contributed $4,000 to benevolent objects. Eighteen 
pereons were received into the First Presbyterian Church 
of South Orange, N. J., at the last communion. 

THE WEST. 


—The plan of uniting the two Methodist churches at Lake 
View, Ill., has been given up, and each society will erect its 
own church edifice. 

—An effort is being made by Grace Congregational Church 
at Jefferson, Ill., to prevail upon their pastor, the Rey. Mr. 
Sawyer, to withdraw his resignation. 

—The Second Universalist Church of Chicago, II1., is about 
to erect a new building. The church is to cost $50,000, in 
addition to the gift of the land, which is valued at $10,000. 

—The corner-stone of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, was laid April 23. 

—The presiding elders of the Methodist Episcopal churches 
of the Northwest held their annual convention at Rock Island, 
Ill., April 17. Thirteen conferences are represented in the 
attendance. Chaplain McCabe received hearty encourage- 
ment in his plan to raise a million dollars for the missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Resolutions sympathbiz- 
ing with General Grant were passed. 

—Forty members were united with the Fourth Baptist 
Church of Chicago, IIl., since January 1. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be erected at 
Mount Morris, Mich., this summer. 

—The corner-stone of a fine Episcopal church was laid at 
Bay City, Mich., last week. 

—A Baptist church has been organized at. Marquette, 
Mich. 

THE SOUTH. 

—There was recently held at St. Louis, Mo., a meeting in 

behalf of Christian unity. The ministers in attendance 
represented the various congregations in the city. The 
meeting was held in St. George’s Protestant Episcopa! 
Church. Addresses were made in favor of uniting for 
Christian work in the city. The Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of the 
Congregational church at Pittsfield, Mass., said: A new 
generation were in the churches and pulpits. But in the 
last fifteen or twenty years there had been growing, in New 
England at least, very quietly, but very strongly and ear- 
nestly, a desire that the dissevered members of the Church 
of Christ should be brought together under their one Head. 
The day of theological controversies was over there; great 
social problems oppressed, and were engaging the thought 
and labors of the people of God. With them came a turn- 
ing toward the means by which they could be solved, and 
hence a quickening of the desire that the people of God 
could be brought together in one. As he grew older he be- 
lieved more strongly in that article of the Creed, *‘ the com- 
munion of saints.’’ His heart yearned and craved for all 
sorts of men, of all fashions of belief, who lived in the faith 
and spirit of Jesus. All Christians were his kinsfolk in the 
spirit of Christ. It seemed to him that the 400 years since 
the Reformation was time enough to work the will of the 
flesh, and now that all the good things should be garnered 
up into one. He spoke of the variety which had been in- 
troduced into New England and all other American life, 
and declared that a church ample in its resources was need- 
ed to lay hold on all these varieties of temperament, etc. 
He believed that the providence of God would make a way 
for them out of their difficulties ; that it would anawer the 
prayer which had gone forth for years filled with passion 
and longing—a longing for the breaking down of the walls 
of partition. The Rev. R. G. Brank, of Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, said, in part: All that was needed was a 
clearer manifestation of this truth. There might be diver- 
sity of opinion and diversity of observances, but this would 
not, did not, affect the essential oneness. In grace, as in 
nature, the various might be harmonious. There was, 
besides, a growing disposition among the churches to com- 
mune together. They ought to multiply occasions like 
those which their brother (Dr. Fulton) had supplied, to come 
together in prayer and song to the praises of God. Denom- 
inations might exist, but denominational jealousy and strife 
would in a large measure disappear. More work and better 
would be done by all, and the whole Church would be lifted 
up toa higher plane. He drew a splendid picture of the 
French army deployed on the eve of Solferino, gaining mag- 
nificent courage from the sight of their numbers and 
strength, uuknown to them before, because concealed by 
underbrush. So he hoped would it be with the Church of 
Christ, whose visible unity would be the presage of victory. 
** Coronation ’’ was heartily sung, and the assemblage was 
dismissed with prayer and benediction by Bishop Robert- 
800. 
—Atlanta, Ga., has been biessed with a revival) for 
several weeks past, and special meetings are still in 
progress in many of the churches. Sixty conversions are re- 
ported at the First Baptist, nearly fifty at the First Presby- 
terian, over forty at the C2ntral Presbyterian, and quite 
a large number at the First Methodist and Trinity Churches. 
Bishop Beckwith contirmed large classes at St. Philip’s and 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Churches on Easter. 

—Misses Jennie Smith and Adelaide Sherman, ratiroad 
evangelists, connected with the Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union, are doinga good work amongst the hundreds 
of railroad employees residing in Atlanta. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention will meet in Augusta, 


Ga., May 6. The convention is composed of about 600 
members, from fifteen Southern States. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta has been 
greatly blessed under the care of their present pastor, Dr. 
E. H. Barnett. The income of the church for the fiscal 
year ending April 1 amounted to over $10,000. 

—About 1,000 conversions have been reported in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., including many of the leading citizens, as the 
result of the recent labors of the noted evangelist, the Key. 
Sam. Jones. 

—The Augusta Presbytery, after investigating the ques- 
tion of Dr. James Woodrow’s orthodoxy, in reference to his 
teachings in the Columbia Theological Seminary on evolu. 
tions, resolved : ‘‘ First, we find nothing that warrants a 
trial for heresy; second, as no one appears or offers to 
make out charges, no process can be instituted (see Book of 
Discipline, chapter 6, paragraph 2). Our action in this 
matter is not to be understood as calling in question the 
action of the Synod of Georgia held at Marietta in 18s4.’’ 
Dr. Woodrow was present at the meeting, and informed the 
President of the Augusta Synod that he would complain of 
their action to the Bynod of Georgia. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Frederick Newport, of South Gardiner, Me., has received a 
callto Wilton, Me. 

—Howard Moody. of Andover, N. H , died Apri! 20 

—Alfred E. Tracy, of Wilton, N. H1., resigned April 19 to goto 
Foxboro’, Mass. 

—Mr. English, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call tothe churches at Essex and Essex Junction, Vt. 

—J. J. Bernhart, pastor of the church at Jonesville, Mich , has 
resigned. 

—L. J. Thomas,.pastor of the church at Reed City, Mich , bas 
resigned. 

—N. D. Lanphear, pastor of the church at Orion, Mich., bas 
received a call to the church at Saybrook, Ohio. 

—BPernard Paine, pastor of the church at Sandwich, Mass, hag 
resigned. 

—D. E. Adams, pastor of the church at'Ashburnham, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Isaac R. Bradnack, pastor of the church at Little Valley, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the church at Brocton, N. Y. 

—Leonard Withington, the oldest Congregational minister in 
the United States, died at Newbury, Mas«., last week, agea 
ninety-six years. 

—Jobn F. Scott, of the Union Theological Seminary, has re. 
ceived a call to the Waverly Church, Jersey City. 


BAPTIST. 


—P. E. Busfield, of New Haven, Conn. has received a cal! to 
the First Church at Bangor, Me. 

—Miss Frances E. Townsley, a well-known evangelist, has 
been ordained to the ministry at Fairfield, Neb., where she is 
serving as pastor. 

—E. N. Smith has received a call to the Third Church (col- 
ored) at Springfield, Mass. 

—Samuel J. Knapp, pastor of the church at Greenport, N_ Y., 
has received a call to Paterson, N. |. 

—John A. Goss, pastor of the church at l’ortsmouth, N. H., has 
accepted a cail to Haverhill, Mass. 

—E. S. Hill, pastor of the church at Montowese, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—Theodore E. Busfield, of New Haven. Conn., has received a 
call to the First Church at Bangor, Me. 

—Edward G, Selden has received a call to the South Church at 
Springfield, Mass., as assistant. Dr. Buckingham will! be retired 
on a salary of $2,000 per annum for life. 

—Adolph Gumbart has accepted the call to the Noble Street 
Church at Greenpoint, N. Y. 

—J. G. Fetzer, of Wyandotte, Mich., has accepted a cal! to 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

—T. Robinson, of Belding, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Saline, Mich. 

—K. B. Tupper, of Marquette, Mich., has received a call to 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, I11. 

—W. DePuy, pastor of the church at Grand Ledge, Mich , bas 
resigned. 

—L. I. Graves, pastor of the church at Grand Rapids, Miss. 
has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—William S. Masker, rector of St. Paul's Church at Fast 
Saginaw, Mich., has resigned. 

—J. Robinson has accepted a call as assistant to St. Paul's 
Church at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Isaac Todd, pastor of the church at Holmansville, N. JJ., 
died last week. He had been pastor of the church thirty years. 

—A. F. Ashley, pastor of the church at Ishpeming, Michk., has 
resigned. 

—Peter Lindsay has received a cali to the North Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

—James 8 Root has received a call to Brighton, N. Y. 

—J. V. C. Nellishas received a call tothe church at Nunda. 

—G. W. Thomson has accepted the call tothe church at Clay. 
ton, N. J. 

—William K. Preston, pastor of the church at Port Penn, Del. , 
has accepted a call to the church at Hartsville, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Thomas T. Campfield, a retired clergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, connected with the Newark Conference, died 
at Hackettstown, N. J., last week. 

—F. Denver. pastor of the Lutheran Church at Sand Beach, 
Mich , has accepted a call to the church at Kenesaw, Neb. 

—Alexander Shaw has accepted a ca!! to the First Reformed 
Church at Long Island City, N. Y. 

—F. 8. Rogers, a Methodist Episcopal minister, died at New- 
port, R. I., last week. 

—John Clark, a Methodist Episcopa! minister, died at Pbilade!- 
phia, Pa., April 26. 

—8. G. Rogers, of New York, hus accepted an invitation to 
supply the Unitarian church at Rockland, Me., for six months. 

—F. 8. Rogers (Methodist) died at Newport, R. I., April 21. 

—L. H. Shinn, of Rochester, N. H., has received a call ‘to the 
Universalist church at Deering, Me.! 
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PERENNIAL YOUTH. 


Age evidentiy does not diminish the 
alert vitality or fossilize the perceptions 
of the renowned “Travelers,” of Hart- 
ford. The more business it gets, and the 
more overwhelming its superiority to its 
contemporaries in its special field becomes, 
the more ready it is to make every pos- 
sible concession, and widen its sphere of 
usefulness ; instead of reasoning that it 
hasa monopoly and can ignore the public, 
it uses its strength an« resources to en- 
able it to reduce rates, remove restric. 
tions, and extend privileges. Two con 
cessions of the most notable kind have 
lately been announced: One, that all 
claims, life jor accident, will hereafter be 
paid without discount and immediately 
upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. The 
second, that all accident policies are non- 
forfeitable ; that is, a policy-holder may 
change his occupation to one more bazard.- 
ous, and still recelve an equitable pro 
portionate indemnity. «lt has recently 
also practically abolished its permit sys- 
tem, and allows yearly accident policy- 
holders to travel or live where they please 
within civilized limits; has greatly re- 
duced its rates to traveling business men, 
and some classes even of railroad men ; 
and rarely lets a season pass without 
some new and important concession. As 
this company covers the whole conti 
nent, insuring over 100,000 men every 
year, and paying claims on over one- 
serenth of them, these are matters of more 
than passing interest.—| Boston Sunday 
Courier. 


TWENTY YEARS IN HIDING. 


A story of flight, outlawry, and secrecy 
hardly less interesting than that of Goffe 
and Whalley, the regicide judges, whose 
concealment forms one of the most dra. 
matic episodes of New England history, is, 
says the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser,’ to be found 
in the Massachusetts law reports : 

‘*‘In 1760, one Shadrach Ireland, the 
head of a fanatical religious sect in Charles 
town, declared himself to be perfect and 
immortal, and possessed of all the attri- 
butes of deity. This straightway ‘ed 
to his indictment for blasphemy, and his 
flight to the town of Harvard. He was 
there received by one of his followers and 
given an upper chamber ina house sit 
uated in the woods, and far remote from 
prying neighbors. Toguard from all sur 
prise, a ‘ clapper’ was placed in his room 
and connected by a string with the lower 
part of the house. By this he was ap- 
prised of the approach of strangers, and 
would secrete himself still more effectu- 
ally. To the children of his host's family 
his very name was unknown, and by them 
he was called * uncle,’ or simply ‘ the man.’ 
Chafing at his close confinement, he caused 
a shed to be erected near the house, and 
there worked at his trade, that of cabinet- 
making. A subterranean passage and 
secret stairway connecting with his cham. 
ber enabled him to escape when visitors 
approached. He subsequently erected a 
stronghold of his own, known as the 
‘aquare house,’ where he received his 
followers and gave them spiritual) instruc- 
tion. There, too, after twenty years of 
concealment, he died, an old man. For 
three generations the secret of his life was 
faithfully kept by his sect, till at last it 
came by chance to be spread upon the 
records of the court and made a matter of 
curious history.” 


— — 


THE MAGIC HAIRPIN. 


The proof of a boy’s mechanica! skill 
is usually what he can do with a jack- 
knife; the proof of a woman’s is what she 
can do with a hairpin, says an exchange. 

Few women take naturally to ordinary 
tools. They use hammers in xu gingerly 
and ridiculous manner, or they pound 
their fingers with them ; they put blunt- 


pointed nails along instead of across the 
grain, and then wonder why it splits; 
they use screw-drivers principally to pry 
open boxes, and they thiak wire-pincers 


were made to crack nuts with. But they 
know how to manage 8 hairpin. 


NEW? PU BLIC ATIONS 
‘*A lady,” said an observant centleman 
the other day, ‘‘ always opens a letter bet 


DO Mead & Company 


and then pulls the envelope more or less | Announce the publication of the 
to pieces in getting at the contents; but a | initial volume of a series of 
lady draws a hairpin, inser!s one prong at books entitled 


a corner, and rips open the edge as neatly, 4 Tales From Many Sources, ” 


easily, and quickly as if the tool were 
| Keme the popniarity in this country of 
>] 
made for the the serles of “Tales From Blackwood,” they were 
With the same “tool” she can, and | | led to examine the principal Enulish magazines for 


frequently does, button her glove, and ithe past few years with a view of obtaining mate- 
1] h boot She ts th rial for a similar but more varied series. They soon 
oceasiors y cus found that the art of story writing had greatly im- 


magazines with it. She twists it into | proved since the early days of Blackwood, and that 


clasps for broken jewelry. She uses it to /mapy charming short stories might be gathered to- 
yvether in a form convenient and attractive to 
suspend plaques. 


She employ s it to draw | | American readers, © ffering great variety of charac- 
corks, and also to snuff candles. She in ‘ter and treatment. They .erefore determined 

on the series as announ above, to be issued In 
serts it into windows to keep them from | compact I2mo volumes of from two hundred and 
rattling, and uses it to brace back shades | fifty to three hundred pages each. 


ine to tumble down. She suc-| The books will be issued in a style worthy of the 
that incline to tu library shelf, well printed and tastefully bound in 


ceeds, with its help, in turning the hasps cloth, at the low price of 75 cents per volume. 
of windows from the outside when obliged | They will appear at intervals of a fortnight. Vol- 


by accidental lock-out to burglarize her | ume Ist, published April 18, contains: 
own house. She arms herself with it Ra... THREE STRANCERS. By Thomas 


when traveling, to keep disagreeable) ye ACK POODLE. By F. Anstey. 
neighbors at a respectful distance. She|’ LORD RICHARD AND |. By Julian 
files receipts upon it. She pins up notices | Sturgis. 

to the milkman with it. She even bends| THE PAVILION OF THE LINKS. By 


R. L. Stevenson. 

it roughly into the form of an initial, and THE HERMIT OF ST. EUGENE. By 

hangs it in the keyhole of her intimate | w. Norris. 

friend's lock, by way of a card, when she| MATTIE—The Story of an Evening. From 

has forgotten her card-case and the family | Blackwood's Magazine. 

are out. Vol. IL, to be published April &, will contain 
The fan has long been regarded asthe’) MY PARIS MASTERS. By author of 

object most suggestive of the Spanish Outta. 

women. Ladies of other countries are : 

famed for their especially graceful or 

skillful use of other dainty, family, fem-| THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE MYSTERY. 

inine articles. But if we were asked to | By Chas. Reade. ; 

select the thing most truly representative ARCHES 

of the great American girl, we would | MICHAELLORIO’S CROSS. By Hesba 

name without hesitation the neat, the in- | eeceamal 


genious, the inexhaustible, the magic bhair- | IN DURANCE VILE. By the Duchess, 
pin. —[ Exchange. | NS. R—A SECOND EDITION OF VOL. ist IS Al- 
| READY CALLED FOR, AND WILL BE READY NEXT 
WEFK. 


ABSURDITIES OF THE ENGLISH BAR. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Since the world began, asks ‘* Truth,” 
of London, was there ever anything 20 | PUBLISHERS, 
absurd and indefensible as the rules ofthe) 755 Broadway, New York. 
English Bar ? A barrister, however hun | 
gry, must not takea less fee than a guinea ; 7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 
he must not advertise for work ; he must | 
not treat with his clients without the inter. | 
vention of an attorney ; he has no legal | | Song Worship. By Emerson and Sherwin 
claim for his fees, and he is not liable for Sm x tunesof a high order. but bright,muasic 
his negligence. Take againthe grotesque | AY Une. 
ruleas to precedence. There are, let it be 
supposed, upon a particular circuit, two Fresh Flowers, 2z.Emme Pit. , Ite charming 
barristers, A and B. Ais a prodigy of | music,pure snd reverent Hymns and oright Pic 
legal learning, but no orator. B knows Wawa Sates oe 
next to no law, but talks like a house on) 
fire. It is thought desirable to secure | College Songs. 
both, But the attorney forgets to look in| 
the ** Law List,” and when the case comes | 
on the unfortunate cliewt finds that, by War Songs, THE WAR). 
reasnn of the rule of precedence, thespeech | Memortal bays, Pateiatle musi, and the ringing 
falls to the silent man, while the orator; burn so brightly. Price, #) cts. 
has to content himself with examining 4| garnabce’s Songs, or an Evening with Barna- 


few of the less important witnesses. of the best Comic Songs. $1 


Forest Jubilee Band. 
Sargent. Very attractive. 4 cts., $3.60 per 


Melodies. By Wade Whipple. 
pgs. Piano accompaniments, 75 


anything more utterly foolish be imag- 
ined ? 


Merry-Makin 
— Nursery > 


A BOY'S BIOGRAPHY. Matled for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ten year old youngster of this city’s public 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 861 Broadway, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


1. When and where were you born * 
For full information concerning the CHAU- 


Of what descent ? 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY for 1885; 1, SUMMER 


2. Where have you lived ? 
3. How have you spent your life ? 
4. What remarkable things have hap | .cHooLsS of MODERN LANGUAGES: the 
pened to you ? ACADEMIA of LATIN and GREEK * the CHAU- 


you like te become? TAUQUA SCHOOL of HEBREW ; the CHAU- 
OWN 
I was born in Kansas City, Jackson | £5), ’RaUQuA SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. ete, 
County, Missouri, West Central] States, etc., address 
U. S. A., Western Hemisphere, Tuesday, | Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


descent. I have lived UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


in Kansas City all my life. 
‘Once I tumbled down a well and was 
os Avctent and Modern Worksof Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous o tings. 
Seculpeure, 


fished out with a clothes-line. I fell down 
steps two or three times and mashed my | for \rsure. arenitecvure.ctc. Send 1 Ocenca in stamps 
finger once when I was little kid. I on. 
in some jam once that had Cayenne pep- 33% Washinaton t.. "Boston, Mae. 
per in it, and it made me dance like a wet 
hen on a hot brick. 

‘*] want to become an angel.’ Kansas 
City Journal. 


“Those answering an Advertisomenst witt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. | = 
r doz. 


Lothrop & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
HISTORY OF OF CHINA, 


By Roprnrr K. 


Until this book appeared, a thorough y good one" 

volume bistory of the “ Walled he ve for pop 
aller use Was not to had. We have here an 
trentic, scholarly, and most interesting summary of 
Chinese ey ~! from the earliest period to the pres. 
ent time. i2mo., cloth, illustra 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 


Including Egbert Craddock's serial story 

“Down the Ravine,” other sertais by famous 
authors, and neariy th ~~ hundred origina! tllustra- 
tions by celebra 

Plain cloth binding, io binding, covers 
stamped in colors an 


STORIES PROM PANSY. 


Most acceptable books for Sunday-schoo!l |iDrartes. 
Second series, fully illustrated, six volumes in a 
neat box, the set, $1.40. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
Ry Paxsy. i2mo, 
Admirably suited to the needs of young folks whe 
to reas, or to them, the choltcest of 
sho es 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 
(Little Biographies. Series.) By Sarman K. 
BoLTo Price, §1. 


This is the best of the ‘yesens books of ite gy 
Its “successful men” are eminent Americana. 
portrait accompanies each biograpby. 


INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, 1?mo, $1.0. 
Has all the charm of her earlier works, w'th riper 
experience. 
COULDN’T BE BOUCHT. 


By Fare 


Has ——~ excellence in manner and sentiment. 
6mo, cloth, Illustrated, 75 centa. 


SACCALAUREATE SERMONS. 
By Rev. A. P. PEaBopy, LL.D. 


Addresses delivered before graduating 
of Harvard, and models o ulpit emmaeds 
12mo, clock 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


I. Afghanistan and the 
Dispute. A comprehensive account (based 
upon the official reports and the personal ex- 
periences of Russian and British officers and 
travelers) of the advances of Russia, daring 
the past two centuries, In the direction of 
British India, together with a description of the 
approaches to Afghanistan and of the country 
and its people, and a survey of the available 
military resources of the contesting powers. 
By Tuto. F. Ropewsoven, Bvt. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U.S.A. With large folding and two 
smaller maps, made expressly for this work 
two portraits, and fifteen other illustrations. 
Octavo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Il. The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation 
by Belief. An essay upon the Errors of the 
Protestant Church. By Dwight Hinckley Olm- 
stead. Octavo, cloth, 50 cents. 

The author believes that its publication may 


be of service to persons whose minds are d 
by modern doubts, and "call thems le 


the consideration of those who 
Protestant.’’—[ Author's 


Catholic as well as 
*,.* Putnam's new Catalogue sent on application. 


classes 


face. 


OOK AGENTS WANT 


4 Heart.” selli 


John 


he grandest book 
weryone an eves 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & OO, Martina: 


STAMPING OUTRIT 


Only $1.50. 


Never before offered by any one at such rates. |! 
com prises a collection of the very latest deaigns, an 
Alphabet, Powder, Pad, and full instructions 
how todo Stamping. Send, and you will get 
genuine bargain. 

MRS. T. G. PFARNHAYS Art Needlework 
Establishment, No. 10 W. 14th &t.,N. ¥. City 

Send 10c. for Illustrated Catalogue Home Beau, 
tiful. Mention this paper. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
Face, color, or previous condition. Whose 
ever will may come. 

Rey. M. E. Sraizsy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. James Power, D.D., Asa’t Sec. 

H. W. Hvsparp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopworrs, D.D., Dist. Sen.. 
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HOW DOCTORS AVOID DISEASE. 


‘*Some men,” remarked Captain Hor- 
ton, ‘‘ can move in the midst of pestilence 
and miasmata, and never seem any the 
worse. How, for instance, do you doc 
tors defend your fortress ?” 

‘I’m glad you asked the question. We 
defend the fortress by using ordinary 
precautions. We will not, if possible, 
breathe more infected air than we can help 
Wewill not be stupidly rash. Depend 
upon it, my friend, that when Dr. 
Abernethy kicked his foot through the 
pane of glass in his patient's room, because 
he couldn't get him to have bis window 
down, the excellent physician was think. 
ing as much about his own safety as that 
of his patient. Secondly, physicians know 
that they must live by rule when attend- 
ing cases during a pestilience. The body 
must be kept up to the health standard. 
In times of e; idemic let every one see to 
himself, attend to every rule of health, 
live regularly, and keep the stomach mst 
carefully in order, and be abstinent. There 
is no other way of defending the fortress 
of life against invisible foes ” 

‘This living according to rule,” said 
my friend, musingly, ‘‘ isa terribly hard 
thing to baveto do. At least, | am sure 
most people find it so.” 

people, | replied, *‘ think of 
anything of the sort, until actual danger 
to life stares them in the face. Some one 
else, I believe, has made a remark similar 
to this before now, but it is worthy of 
being repeated. 

“And it is true,” added Horton. ‘‘I 
have been thinking a good deal lately—” 

‘* Most people who are laid low do 
think,” I said. 

T have been thinking,” said my friend, 
‘* that most of us err by eating more than 
is necessary. 

“* How very true thatis, Horton! Why, 
in careful regulation of diet—a diet that 
should incline to the abstemious—we have 
one of the best defenses against invisible 
foes of all kinds. This is one of our 
posts, and should be held at all risks, if 
we care for life at all—and not for life 
only, but comfort while we do exist. It 
is a fact which all should bear in mind, 
that overeating not only corrupts the blood 
but destroys pervous energy.—|Cassell’s 
Family 


As showin - how careful the conductors 
of public journals require to be in ascer- 
tsining who their corrrespondents are, an 
English editor remarks that he has recently 
been in treaty for the services of a gentle- 
man who always adds B.A to his name. 
Wondering from what university he 
hailed, the journalist in question ventured 
to ask the question, which elicited the 
very candid reply that he was no graduate 
at all, but a member of the B— 
Atheneum! This reminds one of snother 
instance of an attempt a long time ago to 
prey upon the credulity of the British 
public by a prominent lecturer, who was 
advertised as Mr. ——, M.D.,F.R.S. On 
the matter being probed it was ascertained 
that the letters stood for Drum-Major of 
the Royal Seots Fusiliers! A medical 


fraud lately prosecuted in Philadelpbia 
declared that the letters M D. after his 
name meant ‘“‘ Money Down.” 


The modern housekeeper sweeps her 
carpet with closed doors and dry broom ; 
this transfers the dust from the carpet to 
the furniture and pictures. When the 
dust has fully settled it is ‘‘dusted off” 
with a dry cloth or a bunch of feathers ; 
this sends the dust back to the carpet. 
The doors are then thrown open, for the 
parlor is now sweet and clean. The 
sleeping-car porter is wiser, for he dusts 
in the morning, and lets the guests carry 
it home.—[Current 

Another business unecdote : Merchant— 
You wanted to speak to me ? Clerk— Yes, 
sir. Merchant—What about? Clerk—I 
hope you won't take offense, sir ; but l'm 
doing exactly the same work as M. X., 
and getting thirty francs a month less for 
it. Merchant—Ah,indeed! Thanks. I'll 
have M. X.’s salary cut down at once. 


COMMON SENSE LIFE INSURANCE. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


AS OFFERED ONLY BY 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


is the safest, the most economical, and the most equitable system of life insur: 
ance attainable. 


W RTISTIC 


urniture 


6X8 East20'"S‘ny. 


PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST FOR 


The policy contracts give definite insurance for a specified term, to be 
selected by the applicant, with the right to renew and extend the insurance at the 
end of each successive term, without medical re-examination or other condition, | 
by the payment of Three Dollars per annum on each $1,000 insured, and mort- 
uary premiums equitably adjusted at each age to provide for the mortality actu- 
ally experienced. These mortuary premiums are at once placed in trust to be 
used solely in settlement of death claims, and to create a guaranty fund. 


This form of policy is specially adapted to 


Partners and Creditors, 


as the protection of Life Insurance is obtained at the actual current cost, and does 
not involve the payment of large deposits for accumulation, as Is necessary under 
any system of level or uniform premiums. You pay as you go, get what you buy, and 
stop when you choose. 
The yearly cost to insure $10,000 in case of death has been- 
At age 30, $74 00, while usual life rate is $230 02. 


The Provident Savings has $320 of cash assets to each $100 of liability to 
policyholders, a larger proportion than can be shown by any other Life Insurance 
Company in the country. 


Surplus to policy-holders over all liabilities, $120,000. 


WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


Secretary. President and Actuary. 


Home Office, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 
t# Call in person, or send for Prospectus. .! 


Gold Medal. London Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


OPENING OF 


NEW BRANCH RETAIL STORE, 


CORNER OF 


Fifth Avenue and 3Oth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Protected by Patents. 

Messrs FR. BECK & CO. extend a cordial invitation to all interested in interior decorations to 
visit their new Branch Store. which has been decorated in a very elaborate manner to illustrate 
the beauties and capabilities of LINCRUSTA-WALTON, and the latest and most approved 


BECK & 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


Cor. of Fifth Avenue and S3Oth Street, | 
Cor. of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, { NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Messrs. FR. BECK & CO. are the only manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the United 
States 


THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equaled by any Cocoa Pan, or Sep 
arator. They carried off the premiums for the Great- 
eat Bor Gs ent. of Yield in the great dairy States of 
low Wisconsin 


Over 3! ,000 in Daily Usel!! 


Their co ed product of butter and cheese reaches nearly 16 Pounds to the 
hundred aundeet — 4 They take the lead in the Cream Gathering System. 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN 


Awarded SIX SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all 
petitors. ITOPERATFS THE EASIEST. IT CHURNS MORE THOROUGHLY, AND x. 
SEQUENTLY BRINGS MORE BUTTER. IT IS THE EASIEST TO CLEAN. THE COVER I8 
ALWAYS ON TOP, AVOIDING ALL LEAKAGE AND EMPTYING OF CREAM ON THE FLOOR. 
Also a full line of BUTT ER WORKFRHS, BU pope = 
all supplies for Dairies and Factories. You will regret itif y 

apparatus before conding ae our illustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


OUR GRADE OF WORK. NEW AND UNIQUE 


|DESIGNS OF OUR OWN MAKE, PARTIC- 
| "ULARLY DESIRABLE. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


PAINTING. EMBROIDERY. 


fi ila Ws “THE ART a illustrated 


journals 


inche » Ap wil, aad, - wecents. 
RUS Jus ath, 15 cents, 
PINK CHRYSANTHEMUMS. inches, 


6th, 
Gof DEN’ N ROD and FL OWER. 


hes 
LAMAHABE DESIGN and APPLE BLOS. 
» inches, Sep ver rit 5 cents, 
Later, ANDSCAPE, MARINE and FIG URE in 
rmediate issues give also the BEST AND 
most “PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in painting in all ics 
hes, a Jrawing and Pastel 
ing. Numerous designs, tions fo 
trearment, in illustrating the text i os OF PA 
TERHS FOR EMBROIDERY and all kinds of art work are PAT. 
yearly stitc ~ i f work are treated, 
as are Artistic Furn r-treatment and Decoration of 
Houses. All Qu ESTIONS NS WEneD in the paper and diff 
culties intelligently removed by expert advice, FREE. Other 
illustrations are numerous. SUPPLEMENTS of outline de- 
signs for tracing, notable Etchings, and Engravinys, for fram 
additional attractions 
bscriptions commence atany time. (Al! this year's back 


cents. 


15 cents. 


numbers out of print.) 26 numbers a year: 13 colored plates. 
$3.00 per annum ; six months, $1. 

SAMPLE COPY, COLORED PLA,.E AND CATALOGUE OF 
ART WORK HANDBOOKS FOR FIFTEEN CENTS. 

TRIAL OFFER, THREE MONTHS FOR OWE DOLLAR. 


Mention this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to pal: n off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ** Automatic,” ete., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the W illeox 


& Gibbs * Automatic’? or **No Tension” 

Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Prine 1" Cities. 
Business Fst; ab lished ir i, 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
which govern the operations of 4 on and nu- 
trition, and by a careful soplions °. of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables witb a delicately flavored 
beverage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articies of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until enough to resist ev tendency t 

disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floati 

around us, ready t attack deny there isa w 
int. We may escape m & fatal shaft by keep- 
ng ourselves well fortified with ure blood, anda 
prope rly nourished frame.” —([Civil Service Gazette. 
+ with water or milk. Sold only 

tins by Grocers, labeled thus 


TAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. England. 


Patent ARN ES COMPLETE 
Outiits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines omtrial if desire4. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
Jetail, i.lustr'd catalogue, free. 
John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, fill. 
\ddrens Ruby St 


for the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER. 


reu 
gsency for this Celebrated W 
clusive territory and sampleW 
sent on ten days trial! on liberal terms. 


inducements. EMPIRE COPYING Co.. #: Canal Street. N.Y: 


0 ho Visiteth the Pathorless ana 
Widow in their Affiction,”’ 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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The issue of war Is stil] in doubt, but 
the controlling tendency points to a great 
European contest. The diplomatic channel] 
is still open, however, and so long as that 
continues, the unexpected may happen. 
The strong evidence in favor of war is 
in the almost gigantic preparations which 
Eagland and Russia are making, both ip 
their military and naval resources. As 
thisconclusion gains ground, the mercan. 
tile and financial situations here show a 
hardening process ; there is & more con- 
fident tone imparted to our various trades, 
and a quiet but continuous flow of money 
into the investment markets. This tend- 
ency is especially manifest with respect 
to the better class of speculative securities, 
and this for obvious reasons. For a long 
time large and smal! investors have been 
waiting for an opy ortune time in which to 
make purchases of such shares or bonds 
as would promise the best returns to their 
venture. Idle money, kept so because of 
apprehension as to the safety of invest- 
ments, seeks to be compensated, at last, 
for such idleness, in a larger profit than 
would flow from a strictly first-class 
investment. This spirit has, apparently, 
entered into the bond market, and has 
resulted in the absorption of large lines 
of fair bonds, during the past week, 
which has imparted a tone of confidenee 
to the whole bond list. Bonds of this 
medium class, ranging from sixty to 
ninety-five and 100 per cent. in quota- 
tions in quite a number of instances, 
have made an advance of five per 
cent. to seven per cent. since we last 
wrote, and indicate great strength at the 
close. Several classes of these bonds 
are of the Southwestern system of 
lines, directly or indirectly connected 
with the Missouri Pacific combina- 
tion of roads, and have felt the im- 
petus of the settlement, by compromise, 
of the expensive lawsuit which for nine 
years has been carried on through the 
courts by a combination of the old Mis- 
souri stockholders, previous to the fore- 
closure suits of nearly fifteen years ago. 
This settlement gives a clear and unques- 
tionable title to the present owners of the 
property, and lifts the vague cloud of 
doubt that such protracted contests are 
sure to invite. This long depression, 
which has borne down on the various 
mortgage bonds of the system, and kept 
the quotations low, is naturally succeeded 
by a buoyant and confident feeling ; so 
that the general tendency is aided by this 
special cause. Another feature which is, 
at last, in the way of realization, is the 
agreement practically arrived at with the 
general mortgage bondholders of the 
Wabash Railway Company abroad and 
the present administration of that system, 
which will speedily result in the financial 
reorganization of its affairs. The Com- 
pany embraces a very extensive mileage, 
and while the whole system will not be 
preserved intact, the more important and 
valuable portion of it will again be brought 
into a harmonious whole under one man- 
agement, while many of the bords which 
have been quoted very low in the market 
will again take their rightful position as 
good and safe investments. 

These two events referred to are of 
greater importance than they seem, on 
their face, in their influence toward the 
restoration of a better and more confident 
tone ; they clear up doubts and restore 
confidence in vast railroad properties, just 
at a time when such relief will tell best in 
a general restoratiou of better times. 

The warm weather of the past week, 
accompanied by generous rains in the 
West, must surely have had a benefictal 
effect on the winter plant, so that the esti- 
mates of a week ago, which seemed so un- 
favorable, can scarcely hold now. By the 
first of the month we ought to be able to 
get at the average condition of this crop ; 
certain it is that this very welcome change | ¥ 
from cold to warm will prove a great ben- 
efit to all our agricultural interests. That 
wheat will be a less prominent crop this 
year than last is generally conceded, be- 


cause of asmaller average. The low price, 

thus far, of this season has deterred so ex- 

tensive a culture, but this will be no loss 
to the farmer, for it insures a better price | 
for his surplus the coming season, and he 
can profitably substitute something else in 
place of it. 


The report of exports and imports of | 


merchandise for six months to April 1, 
covering the whole seaboard, exhibits for 
the time named an excess of exports of 
$151,458,000. This is a very heavy trade 
balance in our favor, and will stand as a 
bar to gold shipments, we belleve, during 
the remainder of the year, under any prob 
able contingency. 


The bank statement shows another nota. | 


ble increase, and brings our surplus reserve 
up to about $53,000,000. It is as follows: 


Loans, decrease .... .......... $3,619,600 
Specie, increase. . ..... ... 2,266,600 
Legal tenders. .. 202,100 
Deposits, decrease. . 1,120,600 
Reserve, increase... 2,748,810 


Money is almost unloanable on call at 
one per cent.—offered at that uniformly. 

A New Story Asovut Lixncotn.—A 
New York firm applied to Abraham Lin- 
coln, some years before he became Presi 
dent, as to the financial standing of one of 
his neighbors. Mr. Lincoln replied as 
follows : ‘‘ Yours of the 10th instant re 
ceived. 1 am well acquainted with Mr. 
——, and know hiscircumstances. First 
of all, he has a wife and baby ; together 
they ought to be worth $50,000 to any 
man. Secondly, he hasan office in which 
there is a table worth $1.50, and three 


chairs worth, say, $1. Last of all, there is 
in one corner a large rat hole which will 
bear lookiag into. Respectfully yours, 
A. LINcoLn.”’ 


A.S. HATCH & 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar- 
gin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PER CENT, INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


a acquaintance witn iands and values, 
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HAD £0 FORECLOSE A ED RIVER VAL. 
LEY MORTGAGE. and bave NEVER LOST 


A ELAR of principal or on apy loans 
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mended by leadiag business men thers 
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Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., cae onn. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Beal Fstate Loans 
Guana bsolute Satis 
ARANTEED, For reliability, consult T 
Bank. N. Y. City, of Nat. Bank, Lawrence, > 
security nterest vomety pa 
Send for with orms, etc 


ork. 


THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Does not seek to draw new mem- 
bers by any speculative induce- 


ment. 
It seeks to insure only those 
who, having families or 


other dependents that need pro- 
tection, wish to give that protec- 
tion in its most absolute, simple, 
and reliable form, upon the most 
secure basis and at its lowest cost, 

To such men it offers a policy 
issued upon a more conservative 
basis than that of any other com- 
pany, but with no higher average 
premium : 

A policy so framed that, in case 
one becomes unable to pay further 
premiums, it becomes at once fully 
paid up for an amount stated on 
the policy ; so that pecuniary em- 
barrassment or misfortune does 
not cause one’s family to lose any 
possible benefit from the payments 
actually made; but, on the con- 
trary, in such case the fullest ben- 
efit therefrom is secured to the 
tamily needing the _ protection, 
and is not forfeited, in whole or 
In part, to any favored class; 
there is no speculation in the tor- 
feiture either of reserves or of sur- 
plus; but each tamily re- 
ceives all the insurance the entire 
money he has paid in will pur- 
chase 

A policy so framed that, in case 
insurance becomes wholly need- 
less, it can be surrendered at stated 
periods for amounts stated on the 
policy, which amounts are the 
entire reserve, only a proper 
surrender charge, to which would 


one's 


less 


be added any accumulation of 
surplus, 
The Company is strictly mutual, 


dollar ot stock; it 
annually, thus 


without a 
divides surplus 
reducing the cost of insurance to 
the members in each year to its 
actual cost to the Company. 

Its risks are] carefully selected, 
wholly within, the northern half 
ot the {United 2States ; its affairs 
are managed with caution, pru- 
dence, and economy. 

Its policies are payable thirty 
days after receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and are as liberal 
in every respect as is consistent 
with the righttul protection of 
honest insurers against dishonest 
claims and attempts at fraud. 

[t had, Jan. 1, 1885, gross assets 
of the tull value of 


$53,430,032.91, 


of which 


$4,121,824.57 


was surplus by a higher standard 
of solvency than is in use by any 
other company or by any depart- 
ment 

It offers no “estimates ” of 
profits, but asks an inspection 
ot the policy itself as a model of 
protection to the family and of 
equity to the premium payer. 


MILLER & SMITH, 


GENERAL AGENTS FoR New York Crry, 


Lone IsLaAnD, AND New JERSEY, 


1 Wall St., cor. Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING 


AT THE 


Our stock of SUITS and OVER 
COATS for all ages up to 17 years 


contains all the latest styles and 
fabrics for SPRING and SUMMER 
wear, and is the best in 
respect we have ever offered. We 
invite special attention to exclu 
sive novelties in STRAW HATS 
for BOYS; also, new styles of 
our perfect fitting SHIRT WAISTS, 
TENNIS FLANNELS, and WAISTS, 
Neck wear, Hosiery, and Merino Un- 
derwear, &c. 


every 


Those who have been in the habit of selecting 
their children’s goods from the limited assort- 
ment usually found in the departments of dry- 
goods and clothing stores will appreciate the 
immense and varied stock we «offer, the unusu- 
ally low prices, and other advantages of our es 
tablishment for the outfitting of Boys, Girls, and 
Babies. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St.. N.Y. 
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P. PRINK, Pearl St., N. 


CHUKChH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

polio ~ Pure Copper and Tin for Chrz chet, 
Se Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU LL 
Ww ARR ANTE sent 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
DRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bell. 
and (Chimes for horches. Tows- 
etc.. ete. Prices an? 
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MENEELY & COMPANY 

WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, etc, : also 
Chimesand Peals. For more than half 
noted for supertort' wor 
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Those anawering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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STAMMERING CURED. 


The writer recently called on Mr. E. 8. John- 
son, of Philadelphia, whose cure of numerous 
cases of stammering in the past few years has 
attracted the attention of scientific men and 
created much commentinthe local press. A 
few years ago, having cured himself of this 
habit, which had become inveterate, Mr. 
Johnson applied the same method to others 
similarly afflicted, with equal success. 

Among those who have known of Mr. John- 
son’s cures and have testified to the facts we 
can mention Professor Wood, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: George W. Childs, 
proprietor of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger ;’’ and 
Bishop Howe, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Central 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 


Mrs. T. G. Farnham, No. 10 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York, offers in our adver- 
tising columns a stamping outfit for $1.50. 
Ladies interested in this department of art 
will find this outfit well worth the price 
charged. An illustrated catalogue will be 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 


The President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ing. Co. says: “I recommend Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla asa building up and strengthening remedy.”’ 


A REMARKABLE SHOT. 


A wampum belt of rare beauty and 
value, now in the possession of the de- 
scendants of Colonel Andrew Ellicott, of 
Pennsylvania, is preserved, writes a cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Times,” as a memento 
of the shrewdness and skill of the great 
surveyor, by which he not only became 
the possessor of the belt, but saved his 
life and the lives of many others. Di- 
rectly after the purchase of Louisiana 
from the French Government Col. Elli- 
cott was sent by the United States Gov- 
ernment to survey the boundary line be- 
tween the new territory and Mexico, 
which then included Texas. He was ac- 
companied by a large corps of engineers 
and 100 Government troops. They had 
penetrated into the interior of the then 
wild country, when one day Ellicott and 
bis engineer corps found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large body of Blackfeet 
Indians, by whom the entire party was 
captured. Colonel Ellicott had a half-breed 
ipterpreter, who found out that it was 
the intention of the Indians to massacre 
the white captives, and he informed the 
chiefs that his master was a great medi- 
cine man, who could do many wonder- 
ful things, among them being bis ability 
to kill a man or any living thing at a 
distance of 150 yards, while the object 
he shot at was hidden from view behind 
a tree, and he would not aim at it or 
shoot through the tree. The chiefs said 
that if the interpreter’s master would kill 
a wild turkey in that way they would 
give the whole party their liberty. Col. 
Ellicott was not a good rifle shot, but he 
was able to do many clever things in 
shooting by means of mechanical tricks. 
When the decision of the chief was given 
they procured the turkey and told Colonel 
Ellicott to exhibit his power. Confident 
of his success, he drove a stake in the 
ground a few fest beyond the trunk of 
the tree with an ax. Tying the turkey 
firmly to the stake so it could not move 
from its position, he walked in an ob- 
lique direction to one side of the tree 


and struck the blade of his ax, appar-|4 


ently with no design, into the ground} 
and then made a mark on it with chalk. 
Pacing off the 150 yards, he aimed at the 
chalk mark, and fired. The Indian chief 
ran behind the tree and brought the turkey 
out dead, the ball, glancing from the axe, 
having passed clear through its body, 
with such nicety had Colonel Ellicott calcu- 
lated the angles. The principal chief 
was so delighted with the feat that he 

the magnificent belt he wore and 
fastened it about Colonel Ellicott’s waist. 
The surveyors were given their liberty, If 


and the belt worn by the Colonel insured 
bim and his party safety and reverence 
during the remainder of the survey. 


_— 


A CLEVER ARGUMENT. 

Says a lawyer writing to one of our ex- 
changes: ‘‘ Why should not women be 
admitted to practice at the bar, if they 
want to, and save some of the arduous and 
costly labors of the other sex ? Their ar- 
guments are apt to be practical and most 
persuasive. For instance, she was suing, 
the other day, for some wire-cloth mos- 
quito-bars, required since the rising of our 
last mill-pond. I maintained—quoting 
Davy’s lamp—that wire-cloth would shut 
out air as well as gas and ineects. Pres- 
ently—biding her time—by artful but 
strictly legal management, she got the 
judge to stoop and look through a wire- 
screened opened window where the March 
wind was blowing in like a hurricane. 
Then, grabbing the ceurt around the neck 
and exclaiming, ‘Isn't there air enough 
for you !’ she won her case.” 


Scene at a Spiritualists’ Meeting. —Mr. 
Greville sat silent, and his aged, wizened 
face was emotionless as a mask. Sud- 
denly the medium grew excited, and said 
to the old gentleman, ‘‘A female form is 
bending over you. Oh, the extraordinary 
likeness !” Greville sighed. ‘‘ She lifts her 
hands to bless you.” Greville sighed again. 
“It is your mother !” ‘‘ Ab, poor thing!” 
said Greville : ‘‘I am glad !’’ ‘‘ She smiles. 
She says all is well with her!” Greville 
sighed again, and said, ‘‘ I'm delighted !"’ 
‘She says she will see you soon. You 
are old, and you must meet her before 
long.” Then Greville quietly observed : 
‘* That's very true! I’m going to take tea 
with her at five o'clock this evening.” 
Tableau! His mother was then, though 
ninety years old, hale and vigorous.— 
| Exchange. 


There {is a church in England, the 
Bible Church of Salford, which makcs 
vegetarianism, as well as teetotalism and 
teetotal abstinence from tobacco, an essen- 
tial condition of its church membership. 


“STAMMERING” 


CURED—“ RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


After over thirty years’ suffering and inconven- 
fence from this infirmity, Mr. E.S. Johnston discov. 
ered an original and perfect systeni, which effected 
in his case a complete cure, A number of other per- 
sons similarly afflicted have made a trial of this sys- 
tem under the direction of Mr. Johnston, and are en- 
tirely cured. 


(Philadelpbia Record Editorial, November 15, 1384] 
H. C. Wood, M.D., member of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, and of Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem in the University of Pennsylvania, examined a 
lad of thiscity who stammered so badly that he was 
virtually dumb. Dr. Wood pronounced his case a 
very extraordinary cure of chorea. This case has 
attracted great attention in medical circles. The 
lad, who is very bright and intelligent, was taken to 
Mr. E. 8. JOHNSTON’S office, and has been under 
treatment fur about three weeks; was then taken 
back to the Uuiver-ity with speech restored. Pro- 
fessor Wood was so astonished that he doubted first 
whether he was the same person he had seen be- 
fore, and complimented Mr. JOHNSTON for his sue- 
cess in this case, 

Mr. George W. Childs, proprietor of the Philadel. 
phia Public Ledger, saw this boy, and among the 
number the son of Right Rev. Bishop M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, before and after cured. 

I am prepered to treat all thus afflicted, and can 
confidently promise acure§ Attention is also given 
to physical exercise and development, there being 
Dr. Sargent’s improved apparatus in the gymna- 
sium for the purpose, Pupils of all ages are received. 
Professor H. C. Barrett, of the Y. M. C. A., indorsed 
these modern appliances for broadening the chest, 
ek. 


STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFECTIONS 

OF SPEECH permanent cured. The cause forever 

removed by E. 8. JOHNSTON, Institute, oe 

delphis. Eleventh and Spring Garden Streets, Phila- 
e 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 
18 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 


—_ 


Next door to The Christian Union (Office. 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeépers. Your 


re ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


BERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second Bt., Phil, Pa. 


count of its pleasant taste and certain action. 


All Tired Out: 


The mild weather, following our long and severe 
winter, has such a depressing effect upon the body 
that one feels all tired out, almost completely prus- 
trated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 
to do anything. The whole tendency of the system 
is downward. Hood's Sarsaparilia is just the medl- 
cine needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens the 
appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilia in four weeks made me «a 
new man. My head ceased to ache, and.my whole 
system is built up anew, enjoying perfect health.” 
I, BARRINGTON, 1H Bank Street, N. Y. City. 

“We all like Hood's Sarsapariila, it is so strength- 
ening.” Lizzig BaLrour, Auburn, P. Q. 


Cured and Built Up 


“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general debility, and Hood's Sarsaparilla was recom. 
mended to us. Aftershbe had taken three bottles 
she was completely cured and builtup. It is with 
great pleasure that | recommend Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Ben M. MIRRIELEES, Supt. Cincinnati & 
Loulsville Mail Line Co., Cincinnatt. 

“T think Hood's Sarsapariiia is the best medicine 
for general debility there is, and for the good it has 
done me I cheerfully recommendit.” J. SULLIVAK 
89 Brown Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six fur $5. Made only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NEVER TRAVEL 


WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


Invaluable to travelers on account of Its portable 
form. It affords instant relief in cases of Consti pa 
tion, Billousness, Seasickness, Headache, and Disor- 
dered Stomach caused by irregular meals, bad 
water, etc. Indispensable in the househeld on ac- 


Protection From Lie 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, 
This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is tow thirty-five years since 
the subacriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and all work is done under his 

personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 
Circulars sent and orders promptiy executed, 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
64 College Place, New York. 
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SS 
PEARLINE 
t BEST THING KNOWN rcs 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons tn health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ES 


OSES strong Pot Planta, sultable for for 


Im bloom, 


OTHER VARIETIES 3.8 


mer 


00 for 


to value. 
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HALE & KILBURN'S 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. 
Variety. Richest Designs. HEST Py 
Mots mple. Newt Cheap. Laxurlow 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 


SENT FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESA W ASHSTAS Ds LOMMODES 
No Pum Sewer! r-tight Joint. 


Gas. No Toilet Set. | 


ever made. 
se. PHILA, 


and No. 706 
N. Gth St., Brow! way. N, 
{P Send for Catalogue, a0! kindly mention this paper. 


ANDREWS 
Parlor Folding Bods. 


30 STYLES; 
THE ONLY PERFECT FOLDING BED. 
t and Comfortable! 
Well Ventilated; on Casters. 


$20 UP. 


Saves Room Rent ! 


Call and seethem. Send for Catalogue. 


OUR OWN MAKE, AND 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, 


Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OF FICE FURNITURE, 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


19 BOND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, N, Y. 
195 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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LADIES’ 
GUIDE TO 
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FANCY WORK FREE. 


It has G4 largo pages 
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It gives Plain and practical instructions in Drawing, Oi! Painting, and making 
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A SALESMAN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


Tosell goods appears to be easy business, 
especially when the goods are so beautifal 
and attractive as to seem almost to sell 
themselves. But there are duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with: the life of a 
head salesman in a great establishment, of 
which the casual shopper bas very little idea. 
One of the largest bouses in the artistic por- 
celain and glass business not long ago came 
near losing its chief salesman. Had he died, 
as it was expected he would, his place would 
have been a very difficult one to fill. His 
escape from death was indeed a very nar- 
row one. 

When the writer recently called on 
Mr. Alenzo Clark, he found bim sur 
rounded by all manner of tasteful elegan- 
cles in china and bric a-brac, in the spacious 
salearooms of the well-known house of 
Davis Collamore & Co., Broadway and 
Twenty-first Street, New York. Mr. Clark is 
asomewhat spare and sinewy geptieman of 
about 40 or over. He carries with him the 
marks of a severe tussle with disease, but 
shows, both in his countenance and bis ac- 
tions, that be bas won the victory. 

We will let Mr. Clark tell his own story : 

‘My trouble,”’ he said, ‘‘ was chiefly with 
my lungs and throat. Originally I had a good 
constitution, and came of a healthy family, 
my mother having reacned the advanced age 
of eighty-two, and being still an active wo 
man. During the war I could endure long 
marches and severe fatigue, and could lie on 
the ground at night without being attacked 
by rheumatisia. My firat sickness was four 
years ago in a malarious region in Cornecti- 
cut. The malaria got the better of me, and 
laid the foundation for catarrh and all the 
other evils I have been afflicted with. 

About a year and a half ago! caught a 
severe cold. My lungs became inflamed, and 
my whole system was prostrated. Soon 
showed all the symptoms of consumption. I 
was entirely disabled and unfit to attend to 
business. I was in the care of one of the best- 
known physicians in the city, and one of the 
most expensive ones. But physicians could 
do little in reaching my case. The nearest 
they came to finding out what was the mat- 
ter with me was when they told me that if I 
had any business affairs to settle tosee about 
it as early as possible, as I could not last long. 
It was understood at the store that I must 
die, and that my place would have to be sup- 

lied "by somebody else. My weight, which 
Pad been 137, ran down to110. YetI hada 
firm courage, with asure hope that somehow 
or other I would recover. 

‘After I got rid of the doctors, who bad 
given me up to die, I got a little better, and 
was able to drag myself down to the store. 
A couple of lady customers spoke te me 
about Compound Oxygen, and advised me 
to go to the New York office of Starkey & 
Palen, and see Dr. Turner about it. I knew 
nothing about this remedy, but concluded 
to try it, just on a venture. On taking a few 
inhalations at Dr. Turner’s office, I was sur- 
prised at the effect on me. It seemed a light 
matter to inhale something which was with- 
out taste or odor; but certainly it did mea 
great deal of good. My benefit began at 
once. I soon was able to walk up and dowr 
stairs. I took one ‘*‘ home treatment,’’ which 
lasted me for three months; then I got a 
second. My appetite returned, and my sleep 
was good. nen I first visited Dr. Turner 
l had not for months slept ina bed. I had 
been compelled to take such >: as I could 
get by reclining in a chair. ! y feet and 
ankles were badly swelled, and | seemed in 
all respects to be getting ready for the under- 
taker. After taking the Oxygen a while I 
began to enjoy refreshing sleep for two or 
three hours at a time; | could lie in bed, and 
obtain rest and comfort by doing so. 

‘*T will here say that J found great advan- 
tage in the use of the nose-piece inhaler for 
my catarrh. I inha‘ed directly through the 
nostrils, with the best effect. A yellowish 
pulpy secretion had been coming both from 
nose and throat. The effect of the Compound 
Oxygen was to cause this to stop, and with 
itthe pain and unpleasant sensations I had 
been feeling in my head. 

‘‘Soon I found myself, to my great de- 
light, able to attend to business, as of old. 
I had not all my former strength, nor could 
I expect it. But I was rapidly gaining, and 
have kept on gaining ever since. All last 
winter I was on duty except a few of the 
wettest and most slushy days, when I thought 
it prudent to stay inthe house. I have been 
able to attend to my regular business, and 
am pow. Of course [am careful of myself. 
Ido not expese myself to storms. I walk 
with ease a few blocks every day, and that 
any great sense of 

atigue. 

‘““Mr. Clark, do you still continue the 
treatment, or are you independent of it ?’’ 

‘*Oncein a while, if I have a slight return 
of throat trouble, [ take a few in alations, 
and with positive advantage. Ido not now 
need to take it for catarrh, for my catarrh is 
all gone, to my greatrelief. I consider my- 
self as thoroughly cured as I can be. I have 
gained most of my lost flesh back again, 
and am increasing. Of course I do not expect 
ever to be very stout.’’ 

“Are you, then,a believer in Compound 
Oxygen as a restorer of health ?’’ 

**Bellever? Why, yes; most thoroughly 
and heartily. I cannot say too much for it. 
You cannot wonder that | have lost all con- 
fidence in the old systems. They could do 
nothing for me but tell mel was going to 
die, and they blundered when they told me 
that. Compound Oxygen brought me to 
what you see me now, and did it after they 
had failed. Yes; you may say that I be- 
lieve in Compound Oxygen, and that I recom- 


mend everybody who is situated as I was to 
make a fair trial of it. 1 don’t know what 


they make itof, and I don’t care; all that I 
know about it is that it pulled me through. 
That’s enough for me.’’ 

Compound Oxygen is not an experiment. 
It is tried andtrue. Hundreds of others give 
similar testimony to that of Mr. Clark. Many 
of those who have experienced the best bene- 
fits from it are those whom the old-fashioned 
doctors had given up. To learn all about 
Compound Oxygen, send to Drs. Starkey « 
Palen, 1,109 and 1,111 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, for a deeply interesting little work 
on 9 subject, which will be sent you by 
mail, 


WERE THERE GIANTS IN THOSE 
DAYS? 


The London “Standard” discusses as 
follows the oft-debated question whether 
the human stature has been diminishing or 
increasing : 


‘‘The praisers of past men and times 
had no difficulty in imagining that in the 
earlier periods every man was six feet 
upward, and every woman five feet ten, 
and till science came with its measuring 
apparatus they had the best of the argu- 
ment. There is little dispute now on the 
subject, chiefly because statistics, coats of 
armor, and feats of strength have finally 
settled that, with the giant exception, men 
of all places, epochs, and breeds have kept 
very much at the same level. The Hot. 
tentot and the Laplander have been always 
dwarfish, and the Caucasian, through the 
whole gamutof history, has been handsome 
and stately. That giants are exceptional 
in @ very peculiar sense is shown by the 
fact that they grow as uften among people 
not distinguished for more than average 
stature as among the taller nations. <A 
Scotch professor once fell on the plan of 
measuring all his students and noting their 
nationalities, that so that he might get 
some idea as to which of the peoples were 
the tallest. He found that Americans, 
especially those from the West, were first 
in this odd competition, Irishmen next, the 
Scotch next, and the English shortest of 
these four peoples. But it would have 
been no surprise to him if more men of 
really gigantic size could be found in 
England than anywhere else, because no 
rule of average seems to exist for such 
products. TheChinese giant Chang could 
hardly be said to owe his height to any sort 
of contagion of examples to be met with in 
the land of the Celestials. Geology has 
rather refused to allow that there were 
times when giants formed the rule and not 
the exception. Those days must have 
been further before the flood than natural- 
ists can intellectually focus. It is quite 
another point whether physical inquiries 
are at all raised by the prehistoric assump- 
tion about a regularly tall section of the 
human family. There is now little doubt 
at all that within historical periods the 
race has kept its uniformity so well that 
the rule is only the better established by 
the occasional appearance of these heroes 
of the flesh. It is also true that with the 
aid of modern intellect and appliances 
there is not at all the old impressiveness 
in the giant as such. That he needed 
intellect tu be formidable was a great dis- 
covery for the normalists. When minds 
were simpler and less ready of fence, the 
man abovesix feet, with or without armor, 
had a natural supremacy, and his impor- 
tance increased with his length of leg and 
arm. On this aristocracy of physical 
preponderance the sentence of Ichabod 
has long since been passed, and, like Sam- 
son after his hair was cut off, the giants 
of civilized life, even if reaching the sev- 
enteen feet four inches of the French giant 
of Angers, are quite like other men in es- 
sential significance.” 


Dry-Goods Merchant—‘‘ So, sir, you think 
you could learn to become a salesman ’”’ 
** Yes, sir.”’ ‘* Well, suppose you were wait- 
ing on that man and his wife over at the lace 
counter, what would you do firat?’ ‘I 
should hold up the best piece of lace in the 
stock, and ask the man if he didn’t think it 
becoming to his daughter’s beauty.’’ ** Well, 
what then?’ “Oh! nothing. The woman 
would take care of the rest of it."” “‘ Young 
man, I den’t want you for a clerk; I want 


you for partner.’’—[Chicago News, 


OLD AGE. 


Iiow Man’s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. 


The possibility of prolonging life has 
colutmunded the serious uttention of emi- 
nent selentists, and the discovery of 
~nue compound or elixir capable of pre- 
Venting or suspending physical decay, has 
been, More than once, confidently pre- | 
The practical thing to consider | 
is, however, the prolongation of life by | 
proper care of the health, one of the | 
best means of maintaining which is the | 
oceusional use of Ayer’s Pills. 8S. C. 
jradburn, Worthington, Mass., says: 
*Ayer’s Pills are 

THE BEST 

remedy for sick headache, arising from 
“nu impure state of the stomach, and are 
the mildest and best purgutive in the 
world. They were first recommended to 
ue, by my mother, thirty years ago.” 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., 
saves: “ [have been eured of Rheumatism, 
und am now enjoying good health, through 
the use of Ayer’s Pills. I am _ nearly 
seventy years of age.” Mark Johnson, 
Monterey, Mexico, says: “I have used 
Ayer's Pills forthe past thirty years, and 
um satisfied that I should not now be alive 
had it not been for these Pills. By using 
them [ have been enabled to avoid the 
bilious diseases peculiar to this climate.” 
J. V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: 
*Aver’s Pills gave me quick and 


sLeted, 


HAPPY RELIEF 
from bilious and sick headaches. 1 have 
now used them for two years, with in- 
creasing satisfaction.” M. V. Watson, 
lol State st., Chicago, says, ** Ore 
year ago I was induced to try Ayer's 
Pills as a remedy for Indigestion, Con-- 
stipation, and Headache, from which I 
had been a great sufferer. I found the 
action of these Pills easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. In continuing their use, a 
single Pill, taken after dinner, has been 
ull the medicine I have required. Aver’s 
buve benefited me more than ll the 
medicines ever before tried.” D.T. Sum- | 
mers, P. M., Wayside, Kans., says: “ My | 
wife suffered, for several years, with Cos- 
tiveness “and Sick Headache. She was | 
completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” | 


THE GOMING MAN. 


Among the many attainments which we 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have « 


thorough appreciation of the importance 


of Ayer’s Pills, as a means of keeping the 
system in a healthy condition, and of their 
power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tuar- 
rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “ Being a 
victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia, 
I decided totry Ayer’s Pills. In afew day. 


my appetite returned, and, by exereisine 


a little care in the selection of my food, i 
could eat a hearty meal and not fee! 


DISTRESSED. 


| now rejoice in a renovated system. and 
my health is restored.” Jolin Slaubaugh, 
Eglon, W. Va., writes: “1 think very 
highly of Avyer's Pills. and use no others. 
They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W. E. 
Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Aver's 
Pills are the best thing I ever found for 
Sick Headache.” M. J. Mead, Sr., Can- 
ton, Ind., writes: “‘Aver’s Pills have 
ufforded me great relief from Liver Com- 
plaint, of fifteen vears’ standing. and from 
Constipation. I was 


TROUBLED 


with Dizziness, Indigestion, oppression 
after eating, and general Nervous Prostra- 
tion. I now feel like a new man, al! 
owing to a few boxes of Aver’s Pills.” 


John Bobenreith, Elgin, Ill, writes: 


“I was troubled, for some months, with 
a disordered liver, and began to fear an 
enlargement. After using only one box 
of Ayers Pills I am entirely cured.” 
J. Tabor, M. D., Jefferson, Penn., writes: 
** I have prescribed 


Ayer’s Pills 


in cases of Dropsy, as well as for many 
abdominal disorders, and their use has 
been attended with excellent results.” 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 
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INVIGORATOR 


I<a Keliable Remedy tor Liver Compiatuts and iliscaused 
by a deranged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache. 
Malaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 


assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLE FAMI MBDICINE. 
Thousands of testimoniais prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION. 


75,000 FAMILIES 


EVERY ONE RECOMMENDS THEM. 
ro t- retail 

TAKE XO OTHER, Bond for them. 
VERMIS BROS., M’f'rs, 51 White St, N. 
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Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union” 


Architects, 
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Absolutely Pure. In Paste or Liquid Porm. 


SAGES, OLIVES, 

DRABS GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRONZE, ORANGE 


COLONAIS RED, &c., &c. 
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To Owners of Fine Surburban Residences 


And Others Interested in Securing the Best, 


ESSEX PAINT. 
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Jewett's Patent Fil 
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FILTERS. 


WHETHER CHOLERA 


Is comin 
that cleanliness and disinfection are the greatest 
ventives. The prin and 


purpose is 
DREYDOPPEL’S BORAX SOAP, 


making clothes beautifully white and sweet. 
be exclusively used in all de 
hold. DR 
pound bars only by all wholesale grocers 
clase retailers. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


all Itching Skin Eruptions, are surely cured and 

vented by the exclusive use of BEESON’S A 

MATI 
uisite. 25 cemta, by druggists or sent by mai! 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ddress Wu. M’f’r, 308North Front 
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